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Chair:  Michael  Heckenberger 
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This  dissertation  ethnographically  examines  the  processes  by  which  democratic 

legitimacy  is  constructed  and  the  boundaries  of  sovereignty  are  negotiated  in  the  National 

Assembly  for  Wales,  an  elected  body  of  60  members  operating  within  the  political  and 

administrative  hierarchies  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  European  Union,  and  which 

represents  a  nation  of  nearly  three  million  citizens.  Based  on  muhi-sited  fieldwork 

conducted  in  Wales,  England,  and  Belgium,  it  is  observed  that  political  legitimacy,  i.e., 

the  socially  sanctioned  domination  of  society  by  state  institutions,  is  reproduced  at  the 

interface  of  changing  epistemologies  of  governance  in  Europe  and  the  ideological 

engagements  of  political  parties  seeking  to  realize  contesting  visions  of  Welsh 

nationhood.  Bringing  the  work  of  Weber,  Habermas,  and  Derrida  into  conversation,  a 

critical  discourse  analysis  methodology  is  utilized  to  understand  the  internal  policy 

process  of  the  National  Assembly  and  how  it  is  connected  to  Welsh  society  and  the 

political  cultures  of  London  and  Brussels.  It  is  argued  that  the  devolution  of  political 
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authority  to  the  National  Assembly  institutionally  rationalizes  and  legitimates  ethnic 
difference  within  existing  parameters  of  state  and  supranational  power,  which  is  not 
equivalent  to  empowerment,  but  nonetheless  creates  productive  possibilities  for  the 
development  of  a  form  of  Welsh  nationhood.  The  ambiguities  of  the  legitimation  process 
are  examined  in  the  contexts  of  (a)  the  epistemological  and  ideological  parameters  of  the 
general  policy  process  in  Wales,  (b)  the  discursive  strategies  of  legitimation  utilized  in 
plenary  debates  of  the  Assembly,  and  (c)  two  specific  Assembly  policies:  Genetically 
Modified  Organisms  and  Open  Government.  Analyzing  the  nation  building  strategies  of 
the  National  Assembly  in  these  contexts  brings  this  dissertation  into  conversation  with 
anthropological  research  concerned  with  understanding  how  institutional  processes 
typically  assigned  to  nation-states  are  being  carried  out  elsewhere  and  in  ways  that  are 
often  contradictory  to  the  state. 
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CHAPTER  1 

DEVOLUTION,  EUROPEANIZATION,  AND  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  STATE 

Introduction 

If  we  suspend  the  state-nation  homology  as  I  suggest  we  should,  we  reach  a  more 
powerful  vision  of  the  state,  yet  one  more  open  to  ethnography,  since  we  discover 
that,  theoretically,  there  is  no  necessary  site  to  the  state,  institutional  or 
geographical.  Within  that  vision,  the  state  thus  appears  as  an  open  field  with 
multiple  boundaries  and  no  institutional  fixity — which  is  to  say,  it  needs  to  be 
conceptualized  at  more  than  one  level.  Though  linked  to  a  number  of  apparatuses, 
not  all  of  which  may  be  governmental,  the  state  is  not  an  apparatus  but  a  set  of 
processes.  ...  At  that  level,  its  materiality  resides  much  less  in  institutions  than  in 
the  reworking  of  processes  and  relations  of  power  so  as  to  create  new  spaces  for  the 
deployment  of  power.  (Trouillot  2003:83-84) 

Globalization  has  prompted  numerous  questions  about  the  way  we  understand  the 
past,  present,  and  future  of  the  state.  Transnationalism — i.e.,  processes  of  political 
reorganization,  economic  integration,  and  informational  and  demographic  movement  that 
are  distinguished  as  occurring  across  national  borders — has  upended  a  strict  reading  of 
the  "state"  as  a  territorially  discreet  unit  of  sovereignty,  economic  production,  or 
citizenship  (Appadurai  1996;  Kearney  1995;  Sassen  1996;  Chalfin  2001;  Ferguson  and 
Gupta  2002;  Chalfin  2003;  Ong  1999).  Yet,  while  the  globalization  of  the  political 
sphere  has  drawn  states  to  homogenize  rights  of  political  and  economic  citizenship 
downward  in  the  name  of  international  order,  competition,  or  democratization,  it  has  also 
engendered  a  range  of  political  movements  aimed  at  the  reassertion  of  cultural  difference. 
There  is,  in  short,  a  constant  tension  between  reproducing  the  state  as  the  embodiment  of 
a  national  collectivity  that  overcomes  differences  of  class,  race,  gender,  and  ethnicity 
(Sayer  1994;  Gellner  1983;  Anderson  1983)  and,  in  the  same  moment,  recognizing 
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heterogeneity  as  a  constitutive  foundation  of  democracy  exchange  (Mouffe  2000; 
Ranciere  1999,  1995).  Extending  Trouillot's  argument  about  the  state-as-process  in  a 
way  that  avoids  fixing  it  as  a  set  of  clear  outcomes  or  absolute  features,  one  could  argue 
that  states  engaged  in  the  redeployment  of  power  must  also  and  simultaneously  legitimate 
this  reconfiguration  for  it  to  be  successful.  This  dissertation  argues  that  analyzing  how 
legitimacy  is  constructed  in  political  institutions  is  fundamental  to  our  understandings  of 
how  Trouillot's  nation-state  homology  is  naturalized  as  a  self-evident  form  of  political 
order.  Legitimacy,  in  short,  is  an  important  discursive  strategy  for  valorizing  relations  of 
subordination  and  domination  (Weber  1 978a)  as  well  as  the  institutional  interventions 
dependent  upon  these  relations.  What  political  globalization  prompts  us  to  do  is 
reformulate  this  critique  to  account  for  the  "open  field"  and  "multiple  boundaries" 
through  which  changes  in  the  nation-state  complex  are  occurring. 

While  ethnographic  research  has  robustly  engaged  this  question  at  the  levels  of 
transnational  and  nation-state  politics,  very  little  has  been  written  about  how  the  state 
process  is  reconfiguring  relations  of  sub-state  polifical  institufions  interconnected  to 
transnational  and  state  networks  (cf  Wilson  2000).  And  yet,  these  are  often  the  key 
institutional  nodes  through  which  the  homogenizing  effects  of  globalization  are 
rationalized  to  account  for  questions  of  difference  and  empowerment  otherwise  absent 
from  the  state's  transnational  reconfiguration.  Attempting  to  fill  in  some  of  this  gap,  this 
dissertation  examines  the  processes  by  which  legitimacy  is  constructed  and  the 
boundaries  of  sovereignty  are  negotiated  in  the  National  Assembly  for  Wales,  an  elected 
body  of  60  members  operating  within  the  political  and  administrative  hierarchies  of  the 
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United  Kingdom  (UK)  and  European  Union  (EU),  and  which  represents  a  nation  of 
nearly  three  miUion  citizens. 

The  National  Assembly  was  created  through  an  act  of  parliament  in  1998,  which 
followed  from  a  favorable  public  referendum  in  1997,  and  began  its  operations  in  1999. 
Prior  to  then,  Wales  had  not  possessed  a  parliamentary  body  since  the  fifteenth  century 
and  was  annexed  by  England  through  Henry  VIII's  Act  of  Union  in  1536.  More  than 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  the  Assembly  was  established  as  a  centerpiece  in  Tony 
Blair's  constitutional  reform  program  when  New  Labour  took  office  in  1997.  The 
devolution  of  legislative  power  to  Wales  was  paralleled  by  the  creation  of  a  Scottish 
Parliament  and  a  Northern  Irish  Assembly,  each  with  its  own  legislative  arrangements 
(see  Pilkington  2002).  Democracy  in  Wales  was  to  be  brought  closer  to  the  people  in  an 
institution  where  Welsh  problems  could  be  solved  with  Welsh  solutions:  transparency, 
inclusion,  modernity  were  the  touchstones  of  devolution. 

The  Assembly  is  unquestionably  a  symbol  of  democratic  empowerment;  however, 
it  is  equally  an  instrument  for  implementing  European  and  UK  policies  developed  in 
Brussels  and  London,  respectively.  Possessing  secondary  legislative  powers,  i.e.,  the 
ability  to  amend  legislation  that  is  produced  in  Westminster,  the  National  Assembly  may 
only  create  policies  that  do  not  run  counter  to  the  legalities  of  the  UK  and  EU.  Whereas 
The  Assembly,  in  short,  is  carving  out  a  very  thin  space  within  an  external  legislative 
order  to  create  Welsh  nationhood. 

Because  the  Assembly  is  a  state  institution,  but  is  not  the  UK  state,  yet  is 
interconnected  to  political  processes  emanating  from  London  as  well  as  Brussels,  the 
headquarters  of  the  European  Union,  it  offers  a  look  at  the  ways  in  which  Europe's 
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political,  economic,  and  cultural  landscapes  are  being  reconfigured  as  a  general  condition 
of  the  rationalization  of  institutional  power  occurring  in  specific  circumstances.  Focusing 
on  the  policymaking  activities  of  Assembly  Members,  bureaucrats,  and  party  workers 
interacting  within  the  institution  and  in  wider  institutional  networks  of  the  UK  and  EU, 
this  work  observes  how  democratically  elected  institutions  reconcile  the  paradoxes  of 
representing  sameness  and  difference  as  organizing  principles  of  democratic  legitimacy. 
Rather  than  taking  for  granted  the  notion  that  democratization  empowers  national  ethnic 
communities,  I  argue  that  the  state's  ongoing  reconfiguration  can  best  be  seen  as  the 
rationalization  of  difference  in  the  image  of  state  and  supranational  legitimacy. 
Rationalization,  moreover,  must  be  viewed  as  a  strategic  practice  whereby  political  actors 
negotiate  the  legitimacy  of  divergent  claims  of  nationhood  to  justify  particular  forms  of 
intervention.  Thus,  the  legislative  possibilities  of  action  and  ideological  commitment 
must  be  considered  as  co-constitutive  of  the  legitimation  of  the  state  institutions.  If  we 
are  to  understand  the  state  process  as  plural,  uneven  and  indeterminate,  and  historical — 
and  therefore  occurring  beyond  and  below  as  well  as  within  its  legislative  and  territorial 
boundaries — then  there  is  great  cause  for  not  only  studying  the  effects  of  the  state  process 
upon  national  and  transnational  publics,  but  also  observing  the  processes  through  which 
claims  of  political  legitimacy  are  constructed  and  negotiated  within  the  institutions 
themselves. 

The  following  is  based  in  part  on  my  work  as  an  Assembly  intern  as  well  as  on 
numerous  meetings  and  interactions  with  elected  officials,  bureaucrats,  media  interests, 
unions,  lobby  and  voluntary  groups,  and  citizens  located  in  Wales,  London,  and  Brussels 
throughout  2003  (see  Appendix  A  for  a  description  of  the  research  process).  Moreover, 
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my  analysis  is  also  based  upon  a  theoretical  reading  of  legitimacy  through  the  works 
Weber  (1978a,  1978b),  Habermas  (1973,  1995 [1983],  1996[1992]),  and  Derrida  (1990, 
1997[1974]).  This  discussion,  which  encapsulates  Weber's  understanding  of  rational 
authority  and  legitimacy,  Habermas'  conceptions  of  the  public  sphere  and  the  theory  of 
communicative  action,  and  Derrida' s  notion  of  differance  and  the  philosophy  of 
language,  is  fully  elaborated  in  Chapter  3.  This  discussion  can  be  summarized  for  now. 

First,  rational  authority  is  the  impersonal  organization  of  domination  in  modem 
society,  which  is  predicated  upon  the  belief  in  the  legitimacy  of  domination  in  addition  to 
the  coercive  threats  of  economic  and  physical  force.  Second,  legitimacy  is  produced  in 
the  actions  of  institutional  agents  following  internally  derived  codes  of  practice,  which,  in 
turn,  reproduce  the  institutional  order  of  the  state.  Legitimate  practices,  finally,  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  reflexive  response  to  the  apparentness  of  the  order  but  must  be  understood 
more  fundamentally  as  the  negotiation  over  the  meanings  of  that  order  within  the 
rationalized  parameters  of  institutional  evaluation,  which  ultimately  bear  upon  how 
institutional  action  is  shaped  and  directed.  Based  on  this  formulation,  and  as  a  result  of 
considering  Habermas'  theory  of  communicative  action  in  the  light  of  Derrida's  critique 
of  the  metaphysics  of  presence,  three  additional  axioms  are  developed  to  contextualize 
legitimacy  for  the  purpose  of  ethnographic  analysis.  First,  legitimacy  must  be  understood 
as  embedded  in  a  history  of  the  violent  appropriation  of  difference;  second,  it  is  further 
embedded  in  an  internalized  or  self-referential  history  of  procedural  precedent  governing 
the  speech,  writing,  and  conventions  of  political  practice;  and  third,  the  presence  of 
legitimacy  is  continually  resurrected  and  negotiated  in  the  actions  of  individuals  invested 
with  the  power  to  represent  and  embody  the  state.  Legitimacy  cannot  be  located  in  any 
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one  thing,  but  in  the  relations  it  enacts  and  affects  in  its  reproduction.  Taking  cues  from 

Habermas  and  Derrida,  I  conclude  that  theorizing  legitimacy  requires  (1)  a  close  analysis 

of  the  discourses  that  affirm  or  challenge  the  political  order  of  the  Assembly  and  (2)  a 

parallel  analysis  of  the  institutional  frameworks  shaping  and  shaped  by  discourses  of 

legitimation.  To  arrive  at  this  point,  I  begin  by  thematizing  anthropological  approaches  to 

questions  of  the  "nation,"  "state,"  and  "legitimacy." 

Legitimacy,  Antliropology,  Nation  and  State 

Recent  work  in  anthropology  has  opened  a  conceptual  space  for  rethinking  the 

nation-state  homology  to  account  for  how  institutional  processes  typically  assigned  to 

nation-states  are  being  carried  out  elsewhere  and  in  ways  that  are  often  contradictory  to 

the  state.  Kelly  and  Kaplan  (2002),  for  example,  offer  a  strong  critique  of  dialectical 

readings  of  nation/state  formation  that  are  inspired  by  Benedict  Anderson's  (1983) 

seminal  work  on  the  imagined  community  of  the  nation.  Kelly  and  Kaplan's  reading  of 

Anderson  identifies  a  lack  of  specificity  between  the  determinants  of  the  nation-state 

formation,  e.g.,  print  capitalism  and  national  sentiment,  and  the  lived  "national" 

experiences  that  are  held  to  reflect  these  processes.  In  a  carefiilly  argued  paper,  they  do 

not  claim  Anderson's  basic  thesis  about  the  construction  of  the  national  community  is 

bankrupt,  but  must  be  rethought  to  account  for 

global  history  [as]  a  series  of  planned  and  lived  responses  to  specific  circumstances 
that  were  also  irreducibly  constituted  by  human  subjects,  creating  not  a  single  vast 
chain  of  'the  subject'  changed  by  'the  object'  and  vice  versa,  but  a  dense,  complex 
network  of  individual  and  collective  subjects  continually  responsive  to  each  other. 
(Kelly  and  Kaplan  2001 :423-424) 

This  "dialogic"  reading  of  the  nation  approaches  history  as  open,  disjointed,  and 

involving  infinite  relations  among  actors;  it  is  drawn  from  the  work  of  Bahktin  (1981:27) 

who  emphasizes  "the  spontaneity  of  the  inconclusive  present"  as  expressed  in  discourses 
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of  modernity  that  index  this  heterogeneity  of  experience.  There  is  Httle  room  in  this 

account  for  dialectic  resolution.  Yet,  even  in  questioning  the  explanatory  veracity  of  the 

Marxist  historical  materialism  upon  which  Anderson's  work  is  based,  Kelly  and  Kaplan 

recognize  the  profoundly  unequal  impacts  of  capitalism  on  peoples  situated  in  the 

historical  processes  that  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  nations  and  states.  To 

avoid  a  dialogic  research  strategy  that  fails  to  account  for  the  asymmetries  of  power 

occurring  in  this  context,  the  authors  turn  to  Max  Weber's  conception  of  routinization 

and  its  necessary  connection  to  legal  coercion,  i.e.,  the  state's  legal  monopoly  on 

violence.  By  keeping  in  view  "the  constitutive  powers  and  limits  of  law,  and  the 

dialogical  processes  by  which  regulations  are  regulated,"  they  argue, 

a  dialogical  analysis  does  not  lead,  inevitably,  to  an  epistemology  of  mere 
contingencies,  'partial  truths'  and  limitless  differences  by  perspective.  Dialogical 
processes  can  still  lead  to  definite  results  with  truly  global  consequences,  such  as 
the  invention  of  joint-stock  companies,  or  the  end  of  the  Raj  or  the  nation-states  of 
the  United  Nations.  (Kelly  and  Kaplan  2001 :424,  426) 

Instead  of  asking  what  historical  and  cultural  attributes  dialectically  produce 

nationhood,  in  other  words,  we  must  inquire  as  to  how  the  routinization  of  nationhood  is 

carried  out  in  specific  dialogic  contexts  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  particular  forms  of 

power  which  can  then  be  linked  to  the  historical  antecedents  of  its  production  as  indexed 

in  discourses  disseminated  by  the  agents  of  the  state.  As  discourses  of  legifimacy 

intersect  and  overlap  with  questions  about  the  limits  of  sovereignty,  national  identity, 

democratic  pluralism,  and  policymaking/intervention,  it  follows  that  understanding  how 

legitimacy  is  rationalized  and  routinized  is  critical  to  rethinking  how  state  processes  are 

reconfigured  as  being  in  the  interests  of  the  publics  they  dominate.  Indeed,  in  the  view  of 

Abrams  (1988:76),  legitimacy  is  the  fundamental  object  of  the  state  process: 
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The  state  is  first  and  foremost  an  exercise  in  legitimation  and  what  is  being 
legitimated  is,  we  may  assume,  something  which  if  seen  directly  and  as  itself  would 
be  illegitimate,  an  unacceptable  domination.  Why  else  all  the  legitimation-work? 
The  state,  in  sum,  is  a  bid  to  elicit  support  for  or  tolerance  of  the  insupportable  and 
intolerable  by  presenting  them  as  something  other  than  themselves,  namely 
legitimate,  disinterested  domination.  The  study  of  the  state,  seen  thus,  would  begin 
with  the  cardinal  activity  involved  in  the  serious  presentation  of  the  state:  the 
legitimating  of  the  illegitimate. 

Abrams  thus  makes  an  important  connection  between  the  rationalization  of  state 

processes  and  its  ideological  reproduction  as  a  legitimate  form  of  intervention  into  social 

and  economic  life.  Domination  is,  in  Weber's  (1978a:34)  terminology,  "the  probability 

that  a  command. . .  will  be  obeyed  by  a  given  group  of  persons,"  which  is  predicated  upon 

its  reproduction  in  practices  that  inherently  affirm  its  power.  Based  on  Kelly  and 

Kaplan's  understanding  of  dialogics,  we  can  therefore  add  to  Abrams'  provision:  if  the 

state  is  reproduced  and  contested  dialogically,  then  it  follows  that  its  legitimacy  is  as 

well.  Lister  (2003)  forwards  this  argument  in  a  study  of  how  NGOs  are  legitimated 

before  their  constituents.  She  suggests  that 

It  is  thus  feasible  to  consider  that  an  organization  has  legitimacy  based  on  different 
aspects  with  different  stakeholders  and  than  an  organization's  legitimacy  with  one 
stakeholder  might  not  be  compatible  with  its  legitimacy  with  another,  as  suggested 
above.  This  allows  for  an  exploration  of  'which  legitimacy  matters'  and  the 
relative  'weights'  of  different  organizational  stakeholders  in  determining 
legitimacy.  (Lister  2003:184) 

I  would  add  to  this  (by  again  recalling  to  the  dialogic  argument)  that  legitimacy  is 
not  only  differentially  produced  and  reproduced  based  on  particular  human  and 
organizational  relations,  but  also  that  different  legitimacies  can  simultaneously  operate, 
even  if  in  conflict,  within  different  registers  of  validation  which  do  not  preclude  the 
resolution  of  their  multiplicity  into  an  overriding  legitimation  process.  The  key  to 
understanding  the  heterogeneity  of  legitimation,  I  argue,  is  an  awareness  of  the 
contingency  of  the  nation  and  state  as  co-organizing  concepts  of  political  power. 
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The  idea  that  the  state  and  nation  are  created,  and  not  natural,  is  certainly  not  new. 
Engels  (1978:755)  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  contingency  of  the  state  back  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Anthropologists  have  long  been  concerned  with  questions  of  state 
formation  in  the  broader  context  of  theorizing  the  development  of  non-capitalist  forms  of 
political  organization  cross-culturally  (Lowie  1927;  Fried  1960;  Cameiro  1970;  see 
Claessen  and  Skalnik  1981  for  a  more  recent  example;  see  Vincent  1990  for  an 
overview).  Research  across  the  social  sciences  has  more  recently  posed  this  question 
within  the  contexts  of  historical  capitalist  development  and  state  formation  (Scott  1998; 
Corrigan  and  Sayer  1985;  Giddens  1987).  Broadly  recognized  within  this  research 
tradition  is  that  national-cultural  unity  has  most  often  developed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  legal 
and  political  designation  of  state  sovereignty,  however  much  the  "nation"  did  not  exist  as 
such  prior  to  the  state  itself  (Balibar  1991;  Dyson  1980:131;  Poggi  1978:90;  Anderson 
1983;  Gellner  1983;  Billig  1995:26-7).  As  Balibar  (1991:93)  writes,  the  nation  form  "is 
that  of  a  community  which  recognizes  itself  in  advance  in  the  institution  of  the  state," 
which  is  to  say  that  the  national  community  must  continually  reproduce  itself  as  such 
because  it  lacks  an  absolute,  self-evident  history  of  itself  If  Trouillot's  contention  about 
the  unnecessary  conflation  of  the  state  and  nation  is  to  be  elaborated,  then  one  must 
demonstrate,  in  specific  contexts,  how  national  ideologies  are  rationalized  as  the  object 
and  subject  of  state  intervention,  or  codified  into  the  legitimating  practices  of  political 
institutions.  The  Welsh  nation  as  political  form  is  undoubtedly  connected  to  cultural 
discourses  of  nationhood  and  broad-ranging  economic  processes,  yet  I  shall  argue  that  an 
institutional  reading  of  the  National  Assembly  is  a  more  fruitful  and  dialogic  starting 
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point  for  analyzing  how  particular  ideological  discourses  become  prominent  or  relevant 
to  the  deliberations  and  reconfigurations  of  state  institutions. 

By  this  I  mean  that  the  "Assembly  as  national  embodiment"  is  both  a  nation  after 
the  state  and  a  nation  prior  to  the  state.  To  give  either  reading  priority  is  to  overlook  the 
generative  effects  of  political  action  that  creates  the  ambiguities  whereby  both  are 
possible.  Wales  is  after  the  state  in  that  the  institutional  networks  and  processes 
comprising  the  UK  state  have  historically  contributed  to  the  development,  or  recognition, 
of  Welsh  (and  Scottish  and  Irish)  difference  as  an  oppositional  cultural  form  constituting 
a  United  Kingdom.  Wales  is  also  prior  to  the  state  in  that  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Assembly  for  Wales  is  predicated  upon  a  presumed  historical  experience  of  ethnic 
difference  contra  England  that  justifies  the  democratic  institutionalization  of  Welsh 
nationhood.  Because  a  Welsh  experience  exists,  the  National  Assembly  was  created  to 
assume  functions  of  the  state  as  a  representative  locus  of  that  experience.  Paradoxically, 
then,  Welsh  nationhood  is  prior  to  and  after  the  state.  This  reading  does  not  erase  the 
existence  of  historical-cultural  practices  of  Welshness  contra  England  beginning  about 
the  sixth  century,  i.e.,  when  Celtic-speaking  Briton  was  divided  and  distinct  language 
groups  developed  regionally.  Rather,  I  emphasize  the  "Wales"  is  constructed  in  the  sense 
that  the  "nation"  operates  as  an  assumed  reality  for  laying  claim  to  the  legitimacy  of 
particular  configurations  of  institutional  power  as  appropriate  to  a  nafional  interest.  Yet, 
if  the  nation  and  state  are  constructed  in  this  manner,  then  the  national  interest  cannot  be 
assumed,  and  we  must  return  to  the  problem  of  homogeneity  and  heterogeneity  in 
polifics,  i.e.,  uniting  the  nation  as  an  ensemble  of  difference. 
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Redoubling  a  case  against  a  dialectics  of  the  nation-state  in  this  context,  the 
challenges  to  the  National  Assembly's  legitimacy  transcend  singularly  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  considerations.  The  legitimacy  of  the  Assembly  can  thus  be  said  to 
demand  that  the  institution  redress  Wales'  status  within  broader  contexts  of  subordination 
as  well  as  resolve  problems  of  difference  internally.  Economically,  for  example,  Welsh 
per  capita  income  is  roughly  four- fifths  to  that  of  England  and  two-thirds  of  Wales 
qualifies'  for  the  highest  priority  of  EU  Structural  Funds  through  2006,  which  are 
designated  to  the  most  economically-lagging  regions  of  Europe.  Welsh  economic 
equality  with  the  UK  and  Europe  must  also  be  coordinated  with  the  standardization  of 
economic  well  being  within  Wales.  At  a  macro  level,  unemployment  in  May  2003  in 
West  Wales  and  the  south  Wales  Valleys  was  at  5.3  per  cent  and  economic  inactivity  at 
27.6  per  cent;  by  contrast,  unemployment  was  4.6  per  cent  in  East  Wales  and  economic 
inactivity  was  at  19.7  per  cent.^  These  trends  are  unevenly  felt  in  different  areas — rural, 
semi-urban,  urban —  that  are  engaged  in  differentiated  economic  activities,  i.e., 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  services  and  tourism,  public  versus  private  sector,  etc.  The 
experiences  of  women  and  men  in  Welsh  society  are  also  distinguished  by  work  and 
social  roles  with  greater  numbers  of  women  in  the  post-industrial  workforce  earning 
lower  average  wages  (Rees  1999).  The  way  the  National  Assembly  responds  to  these 


Wales  qualified  for  Structural  Funds  as  a  worst-performing  economic  region  of  Europe 
prior  to  EU  enlargement  in  2004;  now  a  mid-table  region  by  virtue  of  this  process  alone, 
Wales  remains  in  the  same  economic  position  it  was  in  before  enlargement. 

For  a  12  month  period  through  May  2003.  Source:  Economic  Statistics  Quarterly 
(National  Assembly  for  Wales  2003e).  Data  is  reproduced  under  the  terms  of  Crown 
Copyright  Policy  Guidance  issued  by  HMSO. 
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issues  greatly  shapes  the  meaning  of  Welsh  nationhood  as  relative  to  the  broader 
reconfigurations  of  the  UK,  EU,  and  global  economic  systems. 

Cultural  equality  is  arguably  an  even  more  challenging  balancing  act  than  the 
standardization  of  economic  experience,  if  only  because  it  does  not  lend  itself  to 
quantification  in  the  same  way  that  economic  issues  do.  Wales,  as  the  literature  on 
Welsh  identity  overwhelmingly  suggests,  is  a  culturally  fi-agmented  nation  (cf  Fevre  and 
Thompson  2002;  Dunkerley  and  Thompson  1999;  Davies  and  Bowie  1992;  Trosset 
1993).  The  uniform  spread  of  print  capitalism  so  vital  to  Anderson's  (1983)  imagined 
community  has  never  been  a  reality  in  Wales:  the  only  Wales-wide  newspapers  come 
fi-om  England;  many  television  viewers  along  the  Welsh-English  border  watch  broadcasts 
emanating  fi-om  Liverpool  or  Bristol,  England.  Physically,  the  transport  infrastructure 
connects  particular  regions  of  Wales  to  particular  regions  of  England  more  than  it  unites 
the  nation,  leading  scholars  and  politicians  to  view  Wales  as  a  nation  physically  and 
psychologically  divided  (Williams  2003;  Balsom  1985).  No  major  road  connected  the 
regions  before  the  1940s  (Gruffudd  1995:232).  This  bears  the  historical  mark  of 
industrialization  and  resource  extraction  (discussed  in  Chapter  2),  but  it  remains  far  easier 
today  to  travel  fi-om  north  Wales  to  Liverpool  and  from  Cardiff  (south  Wales)  to  London 
than  from  Cardiff  to  north  Wales. 

Moreover,  the  immigration  of  English,  European,  and  non-European  peoples  into 
Wales  over  many  centuries  throws  into  serious  doubt  the  rationale  by  which  the 
Assembly-as-state  could  reconstruct  Wales  as  a  national  community  as  Anderson  would 
have  it.  The  Welsh  language  is  spoken  by  just  over  20  per  cent  of  the  population  but 
remains  an  important  marker  of  difference  from  England  given  centuries  of  Wales' 
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incorporation  into  the  wider  economy  and  political  systems  of  the  Isles.  The  linguistic 
and  territorial  divisions  of  Welsh  society  should  not  be  overemphasized,  yet  are 
nonetheless  palpable:  negative  public  opinion  about  the  Assembly's  Cardiff  location 
suggests  that  the  institution's  outreach  is  provincial  and  its  interests  parochial  to  the  south 
of  Wales. ^  At  an  extreme,  this  binary  is  reduced  to  the  following  opposition:  North 
Wales  Welsh  speaking/Cardiff  Anglicized  (if  not  de  facto  English)  (cf  Williams 
2002a:  169).  The  UK  2001  census  indicates  that  only  60  per  cent  of  respondents 
identified  themselves  as  Welsh,  seven  per  cent  as  Welsh  and  another  nationality,  and  33 
per  cent  as  "not  Welsh"."*  Anecdotally,  the  fragmentary  character  of  Welsh  national 
identity  within  overlapping  political  and  social  networks  is  also  illustrated  by  the  UK 
census'  options  for  self-identification.  Respondents  may  select  nationality  in  one  column 
and  ethnicity  in  another:  it  is  impossible  to  register  oneself  as  British,  Welsh,  and  Black, 
for  example,  only  British  and  Welsh  or  British  and  Black,  which  raises  questions  about 
the  constitution  of  cultural  pluralism  within  ethnic  minority  territories  encapsulated  by 
states.  Again,  the  challenge  to  the  Assembly's  legitimacy  turns  on  the  double-edged 
question  of  respecting  difference  and  creating  uniformity  in  its  policymaking  process. 

The  most  profound  challenge  to  the  Assembly's  legitimacy,  however,  is  political. 
Popular  support  on  the  whole  is  weak.  Voter  turnout  since  devolution  has  been 


A  survey  in  2004  by  a  major  regional  paper  in  north  Wales,  for  example,  found  that 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  respondents  believed  south  Wales  is  favored  by  the  National 
Assembly  (Mugaseth  2004a:43). 

UK  National  Statistics.  Electronic  document,  www.statistics.gov.uk,  accessed  Nov.  9, 
2003.  Crown  copyright  material  is  reproduced  with  the  permission  of  the  Controller  of 
HMSO. 
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apathetically  low^,  indicating  the  discontinuities  between  what  the  Assembly  is  intended 
to  do  (i.e.,  uniquely  represent  a  Welsh  public)  and  the  public  perceptions  of  what  it  is.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  the  National  Assembly  reproduces  its  legitimacy  for  itself  and  a  small 
group  of  journalists  and  interest  groups  that  have  taken  an  interest  in  its  deliberations. 
Thus,  while  economic  development  strategies,  education  programs,  and  government- 
sponsored  cultural  programs  speak  to  the  importance  of  observing  the  Assembly  process 
as  a  form  of  nation  building,  the  institution  is  equally  involved  in  a  process  of  polity 
building. 

The  National  Assembly's  constitutional  and  procedural  commitments  to  political 
inclusion,  procedural  transparency,  and  democratic  modernity  form  analogous 
communities  of  practice  that  function  as  a  model-referent  to  the  telos  of  national 
transformation  implicit  in  the  institution's  establishment  in  1999  (cf  Douglas  1986:48, 
58,  92).  The  Assembly,  for  example,  promotes  particular  policy  ideals  of  citizenship  as  it 
implements  these  ideals  into  its  own  working  practices,  such  as:  Welsh  language 
preservation  (as  a  legal  language  of  policymaking  and  through  promoting  Welsh  medium 
education),  the  preservation  of  cultural  tradition  (both  high  art  and  colloquial  forms), 
economic  regeneration  (largely  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  European  Structural  Funds  that 
raise  the  Assembly's  capacity  to  diversify  its  budgetary  scope  and  to  redevelop 
communities),  and,  more  directly,  behavioral  modification  (e.g.,  health  and  wellness- 
improvement  programs/practices  such  as  smoking  cessation  that  AMs  must  implicitly 

^  hi  the  May  2003  Assembly  elections,  for  example,  electoral  turnout  was  just  over  38  per 
cent,  down  eight  percentage  points  from  the  1999  elections.  Turnout  in  2003  was  below 
33  per  cent  in  seven  of  the  40  constituency  seats,  including  a  low  of  24.89  per  cent  in 
Alyn  and  Deeside  (the  highest  was  50.43  per  cent  in  Anglesey).  The  First  Minister's 
constituency  was  eighth  lowest  on  the  list  with  a  34.21  per  cent  turnout  (Western  Mail 
May  3,  2003:4). 
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internalize  to  successfully  promote  to  the  broader  public).  The  diversity  of  the 
Assembly's  strategies  for  building  a  nation/polity  are  united  in  the  Assembly 
Government's  commitment  to  revitalizing  the  functions  of  the  social  welfare  state  at  a 
time  when  it  is  seriously  declining  elsewhere  (cf.  Morgen  and  Maskovsky  2003;  Rose 
1 996),  though  with  qualifications  that  are  discussed  in  Chapter  4.  The  discourse  of 
nationhood-as-socioeconomic  equality  is  rationalized,  for  example,  through  a  system  of 
free  milk  and  breakfasts  for  school  children  of  a  certain  age,  free  bus  passes  for  the 
retired  and  disabled,  and,  most  contentiously,  resistance  to  health  care  privatization 
occurring  in  England  (cf.  Buchanan  Nov.  6,  2003). 

The  Assembly's  operation,  in  short,  is  predicated  on  defining  the  meaning  of  Welsh 
national  difference  upon  which  rights  of  Welsh  citizenship  are  produced.  Residents  of 
Wales  are  accorded  the  same  rights  as  all  other  UK  citizens,  but  a  Welsh  polity  is  only 
created  in  the  wake  of  Assembly  policy  decisions  in  excess  of  the  legislative  ontology  of 
the  UK  and  EU.  What  must  be  kept  in  mind  from  the  preceding  section,  however,  is  that 
the  limits  of  difference  are  not  only  inscribed  in  the  Assembly's  legislative  remit,  which 
undoubtedly  frame  the  possibilities  of  legitimate  political  expression  within  the 
institution,  but  also  in  the  workings  of  actors  invested  with  the  power  to  represent  Wales 
in  this  environment.  The  National  Assembly,  in  other  words,  limits  the  scope  of  Welsh 
empowerment  as  much  as  it  names  its  possibility  within  such  limits  and  thereby  creates 
new  boundaries  of  sovereignty  and  national  identity  within  the  contexts  of  UK  and 
European  governance.  To  understand  how  the  Assembly  can  emerge  as  a  symbolic 
instrument  of  empowerment  and  subordination,  I  turn  to  discuss  the  twin  institutional 
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forces  that  have  shaped  the  reconfiguration  of  the  state  process  to  this  end:  UK 
devolution  and  EU  integration. 

Rationalizing  Difference:  Devolution  and  European  Integration 

The  reconfiguration  of  the  state  under  globalization  is  generally  understood  to 
produce  ambivalent  effects  (Hansen  and  Stepputat  2001;  Boumeman  and  Fowler  1997; 
Appadurai  1996;  Billig  1995:143).  Debates  about  the  implications  of  globalization  for 
the  state  also  spin  in  several  directions  which  often  conflict.  Some,  for  example,  see  the 
loss  of  territorial  integrity  (Newman  1 999)  and  the  general  decline  of  the  state  (Tallberg 
2002),  while  others  emphasize  that  states  remain  central  to  contemporary  networks  of 
political  power  (Sassen  1996:29;  Newman  2000).  In  the  context  of  European  integration 
specifically,  some  suspect  or  fear  the  loss  of  national  identities  (Patten  2002;  Kearney 
2000;  Ludlow  2002)  or  the  state  (Schmidt  1999),  question  or  anticipate  the  possibility  of 
constructing  a  European  identity  (Edwards  2000;  Diez  1999;  Baubock  2001),  or  see 
Europe  as  a  space  where  minority  populations  can  re-assert  their  national  being  and 
revitalize  their  political  fortunes  (May  2000;  Guibemau  1999).  Further  down  this  vein, 
some  argue  integration  spawns  or  revitalizes  nationalisms  (Billig  1995:131-3;  Atkinson 
and  Davoudi  2000:445;  Hroch  1996:94)  while  others  suggest  integration  is  leading  to  the 
decline  of  nationalism  in  Western  Europe  (Dogan  1994).  What  I  have  outlined  above 
about  the  state  based  on  existing  scholarship  is  that  globalization  produces  multiple 
effects  upon  the  state  process  through  a  multiplicity  of  institutional  networks.  As 
Ferguson  and  Gupta  (2002)  argue,  power  must  be  analyzed  from  more  than  a  vertical 
perspective  of  singular  hierarchies.  In  the  context  of  Wales,  the  National  Assembly  must 
be  thought  of  as  one  outcome  of  this  reconfiguration:  relative  to  the  UK  state,  the 
Assembly  is  a  devolved  administration  established  by  the  consent  of  parliament;  relative 
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to  the  EU,  Wales  is  a  region  drawn  into  the  administrative  orbit  of  European  integration 
through  reconfigurations  of  UK  sovereignty  that  transfer  power  above  the  state,  which 
the  EU  in  turn  partially  transfers  below  it,  in  the  interests  of  building  an  "ever-closer 
union"  (Bellier  and  Wilson  2000). 

Devolution  is  not  new  to  the  era  of  globalization^  any  more  than  it  is  confined  to 
the  West  or  western  institutional  forms/  Nigeria,  for  example,  created  in  1967  a  regional 
system  within  its  centralized  structure  to  redress  problems  of  power  sharing  among  its 
numerous  ethnic  minority  groups  (Osaghae  1998).  A  Provincial  Council  System  was 
created  in  Sri  Lanka  in  the  1980s  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  conflicts  between  the  Singhalese 
majority  and  Tamil  minority  (c.f  Hubbell  1987).  In  the  West,  decentralization  processes 
and  devolution  movements  have  characterized  the  post-war  political  histories  of  Belgium, 
Canada,  Greenland  (Denmark),  and  Switzerland  (Rudolph  and  Thompson  1985),  and  in  a 
different  semantic  context,  the  United  States  (cf  Jennings  1998).  While  some  would 
suggest  that  devolution  would  logically  empower  ethnic  minority  populations  within 
ethnic  majority  states,  others  argue  that  devolution  is  a  means  for  the  state  to  reduce 
demands  for  independence  and  reconsolidate  state  power  in  a  new  institutional  form 
(Dion  1996;  Mackintosh  1968:Ch.  8). 

"Devolution"  can  be  said  to  generally  describe  the  transfer  of  administrative 
powers  (e.g.,  decision  making  functions)  held  by  the  state  to  specific  programs  and 

^  Commenting  on  the  historical  dynamics  of  political  centralization  in  early  modem 
Europe,  for  instance,  Zariski  and  Rousseau  (1987:13)  write,  "As  we  can  see,  the  historic 
forces  affecting  centralization  have  had  a  dialectical  impact — every  factor  promoting 
centralization  seems  to  have  produced  its  own  antithesis."  See  this  work  as  well  for  an 
overview  of  different  types  of  decentralization  in  western  European  nations. 

'  Roberts  and  Comaroff  (1979),  for  example,  use  the  term  to  describe  patterns  of 
generational  and  political  property  transfer  in  the  context  of  political  chiefdoms. 
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agencies  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  state's  control  (cf.  Lewellen  2002:Ch.  4;  Sundar 
2001).  Political  devolution,  i.e.,  that  which  is  occurring  in  Wales  as  well  as  in  Scotland 
and  Northern  Ireland,  the  Basque  Country,  and  other  areas  of  Europe,  is  here  defined  as 
the  decentralization  of  state  power  to  an  elected  regional  authority  implicitly  representing 
both  the  state-as-institution  and  the  sub-state,  or  national,  publics  under  its  direct 
authority  (cf  Pilkington  2002).  Political  devolution  is  a  means  for  the  state  to  recognize 
cultural  heterogeneity  within  its  borders  without  challenging  the  integrity  of  those 
borders  and  chiefly  occurs  in  this  context  under  the  banner  of  democratization. 

Two  aspects  of  devolution  are  important  for  understanding  the  production  of 
legitimacy  in  the  National  Assembly  and  its  larger  relevance  to  similar  and  ongoing 
processes  of  democratization  as  decentralization  under  globalization.  The  first  is  that 
devolution  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  straightforward  typology  of  causal  factors  and  effects. 
Economic,  political-representational,  administrative-pragmatic,  and  ethno-linguistic 
factors  are  commonly  cited  as  important  forces  encouraging  devolution  or  outright 
separatist  movements,  but  it  is  also  recognized  that  none  of  these  factors  independently  or 
collectively  can  be  said  to  necessarily  trigger  the  process,  even  within  a  single  case  study 
(cf  Rudolph  and  Thompson  1985;  Dion  1996;  Hueglin  1986).  Zariski  (1987),  for 
example,  notes  how  regional  development  issues  were  critical  to  the  creation  of  regional 
authorities  in  Italy  as  a  means  to  deal  with  economic  disparities  across  the  country  during 
the  1970s.  Equally  influential  on  the  process,  however,  were  issues  of  linguistic  and 
cultural  difference  between  an  Italian  speaking  mainstream  and  Sardinians,  Sicilians,  and 
Italy's  French  and  German  speaking  border  regions  (Zariski  1987:131-134). 
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In  a  second  instance,  the  Parti  Quebecois  successfully  pushed  for  a  Quebec 
independence  referendum  in  1995,  yet  without  garnering  a  majority  of  votes  for  the 
initiative.  Independence  means  obviously  more  than  devolution,  yet  both  are  instructive 
about  the  complex  factors  influencing  the  potentiality  of  the  state's  reconfiguration.  The 
referendum  drew  94  per  cent  of  the  electorate,  with  50.6  per  cent  voting  against  to  49.4 
per  cent  in  favor.  In  a  survey  of  Francophone  and  Anglophone  speakers  in  Quebec, 
Nadeau,  Martin,  and  Blais  (1999:529)  found  that  60  per  cent  of  respondents  believed 
economic  crisis  would  follow  from  independence,  but  this  opinion  was  held  by  only  57 
per  cent  of  Francophones  compared  to  95  per  cent  of  Anglophones.  Thus,  there  existed  a 
relationship  between  perceptions  of  economic  issues  and  linguistic  affiliation.  The  same 
survey  also  indicates  that  linguistic  affiliation  is  not  a  straightforward  reference  to 
perceptions  about  national  identity  and  sovereignty:  compared  with  the  49.4  per  cent 
voting  in  favor  of  independence,  52  per  cent  of  respondents  identified  themselves  as 
Quebeckers  first  or  only,  30  per  cent  identified  as  Canadian  and  Quebecker  equally,  1 8 
per  cent  saw  themselves  as  Canadian  first  or  only,  and  the  remaining  2  per  cent  identified 
with  neither  national  category  (Nadeau,  Martin,  and  Blais  1999:529).  Again,  individual 
identification  within  a  subordinate  nationality  does  not  amount  to  a  desire  for  political 
autonomy  (cf  Dion  1996). 

A  third  case  can  be  drawn  from  Spain  where  the  central  government  devolved 
power  initially  to  its  ethnic-linguistic  minority  populations  in  the  1980s,  i.e.,  the  Basque 
Country,  Catalonia  and  Galicia,  as  an  economic  and  political  imperative,  and  only  later 
offered  regional  empowerment  on  a  lesser  scale  to  regions  representing  the  Spanish 
majority  (Giordano  and  Roller  2004).  In  both  the  cases  of  Spain  and  the  UK,  an 
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asymmetrical  system  of  devolution  regionally  empowers  the  respective  ethnic  minorities 
of  each  state  relative  to  the  regional  empowerment  of  the  dominant  cultures,  i.e.,  the 
Spanish  and  English  (Giordano  and  Roller  2004).  Devolution  has  been  also 
asymmetrical  in  the  UK  in  a  double  sense:  first  with  the  abovementioned  differences 
between  transferring  authority  to  its  subordinate  ethnic  populations  and  second  in  terms 
of  the  differences  of  power  now  possessed  between  them. 

Comparing  the  devolution  settlements  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  as  Ch.  4  describes  in 
further  detail,  reflects  the  internal  asymmetries  of  the  UK  devolution  project.  Suffice  it  to 
say  for  now  that  a  short  comparison  of  the  justification  for  the  two  devolution  projects 
indicates  that  the  process  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  single  factor:  economic  problems 
exacerbated  by  the  Conservative  governments  of  1979-1997  played  an  important  role  in 
encouraging  limited  self-government  in  both  Wales  and  Scotland,  yet  historical 
differences  in  political  culture  are  oft-cited  reasons  why  the  latter  came  away  with  full 
legislative  powers  and  some  taxation  powers  while  the  former  was  left  with  secondary 
legislative  powers.  The  basis  of  the  argument  is  that  a  separate  history  of  Scottish  law 
preserved  after  Scotland's  incorporation  into  the  British  state  in  1707  left  it  with  a 
capacity  to  govern  with  more  authority  than  Wales,  the  latter  which  has  lacked  a  separate 
system  of  law  since  the  thirteenth  century.  These  economic  and  political  considerations 
are  undoubtedly  important,  but  one  is  still  left  to  ask  why  Wales,  Scotland,  and  (for 
different  reasons)  Northern  keland  now  and  not  other  economically  challenged  and 
regionally  "underrepresented"  regions  of  England,  for  whom  devolution  was  deferred  to 
the  future  agenda  of  New  Labour's  reform  program?  Ethnicity  is  the  only  viable  answer, 
yet  we  can  only  conclude  that  none  of  these  factors  singularly  explain  why  devolution 
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occurred,  only  how  the  possibilities  of  devolution  can  become  rationalized  as  the  object 
of  state  reconfiguration. 

Thus,  the  second  important  aspect  of  devolution  of  relevance  to  our  understanding 
of  Wales  and  its  connections  to  other  forms  of  political  reconfiguration  has  to  do  with  the 
question  of  rationalization  discussed  by  Kelly  and  Kaplan  (2001,  above).  That  is  to  say, 
if  we  accept  that  the  economic,  political,  and  ethnic  are  critical,  historically  embedded 
factors  shaping  the  possibilities  of  political  decentralization  in  the  present,  but  not  in  such 
a  way  as  to  wed  ourselves  to  a  typology  of  state  processes,  then  it  follows  that  a  focus  on 
how  the  state's  reconfiguration  is  actually  rationalized  can  yield  greater  insight  into  how 
these  and  other  factors  come  and  go  as  meaningful  resources  for  articulating  nationhood 
in  specific  contexts  of  political  action.  Again,  if  rationalization  is  an  index  to  power,  then 
devolution  should  foremost  be  read  as  a  process  of  shaping  the  contours  of  ethnic 
minority  expression  or  empowerment  within  frameworks  that  ultimately  reproduce  the 
legitimacy  of  the  state.  This  view  is  confirmed  in  the  literature  on  processes  of 
devolution  all  over  the  world. 

Devolved  decision  making,  for  example,  was  promoted  by  the  United  Nations  in 
the  1970s  to  address  the  deficiencies  and  uneven  effects  of  development  programs 
between  urban  and  rural  settlement  regions.  Critiquing  the  U.N.  report  on  the  subject. 
Lea  and  Wu  (1980)  suggest  that  strictly  administrative  transfers  of  authority  lack  an 
accompanying  devolution  of  political  power  for  success.  Decision-making,  in  other 
words,  may  become  localized  by  the  state,  yet  the  underlying  rationales  and  state- 
centered  power  relations  of  decentralization  projects  can  remain  unquestioned  and 
problematic  to  the  goals  and  effects  of  such  projects. 
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There  are  also  specific  cases  wherein  different  forms  of  devolution  have  had  the 
generally  shared  effect  of  reshaping  existing  networks  of  state  power,  though  not 
necessarily  transferring  power  downward  or  democratically.  Rondinelli,  for  instance, 
recalls  a  Sudanese  government  review  of  its  1971  Local  Government  Act  in  which  it  was 
determined  that  the  law  "did  not  really  devolve  power,  as  much  as  it  deconcentrated  it 
from  some  central  ministries,  and  reconsolidated  it  in  other  ministries  and  in  the  offices 
of  Provincial  Commissioners"  (1981 :607).  In  a  similar  case,  Barkan  and  Chege  (1989) 
suggest  that  the  creation  of  a  District  Focus  for  Rural  Development  policy  in  Kenya 
during  the  1980s  had  the  effect  of  "deconcentrating"  power,  i.e.,  reorganizing  and 
relocating  the  networks  of  central  state  authority,  at  the  expense  of  devolving  power,  i.e., 
the  transfer  of  decision-making  to  regional  authorities,  institutions,  and  individuals. 

The  implication  is,  as  I  argue,  that  devolution  must  foremost  be  seen  as  an  exercise 

in  reconfiguring  the  power  of  state  institutions;  any  actual  democratization  of  difference 

is  a  tertiary  operation  of  legitimation,  which  ultimately  produces  multiple  and  sometimes 

unintended  effects.  Ferguson's  (2002)  ethnographic  account  of  a  failed  development 

project  in  Lesotho  parallels  this  literature  in  interesting  ways.  He  suggests, 

If  one  considers  the  expansion  and  entrenchment  of  state  power  to  be  the  principal 
effect  -  indeed,  what  "development"  projects  in  Lesotho  are  chiefly  about  -  then 
the  promise  of  agricultural  transformation  appears  simply  as  a  point  of  entry  for  an 
intervention  of  a  very  different  character.  In  this  perspective,  the  "development" 
apparatus  in  Lesotho  is  not  a  machine  for  eliminating  poverty  that  is  incidentally 
involved  with  the  state  bureaucracy;  it  is  a  machine  for  reinforcing  and  expanding 
the  exercise  of  bureaucratic  state  power.  (Ferguson  2002:406) 

Critically,  Ferguson  suggests  that  rationalization  de-politicizes  very  political  state 
processes,  but  also  engenders  unexpected  effects  within  the  operational  spaces  created  by 
rationalization.  This  insight  can  be  easily  applied  to  Wales.  The  devolution  of  power  to 
Wales  has  undoubtedly  created  a  distinctly  Welsh  political  arena,  even  if  only  by 
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territorial  default,  yet  by  framing  the  limits  of  Welsh  sovereignty  within  the  constitutional 
and  bureaucratic  center  of  the  UK  state,  the  possible  range  of  legitimate  political 
expression  within  the  Assembly  is  circumscribed  by  a  higher  order  legislative  power. 
One  can,  in  fact,  make  the  following  substitutions — "Wales"  for  "Lesotho," 
"democratization"  for  "development,"  "ethnic  empowerment"  for  "agricultural 
transformation,"  and  "political  illegitimacy"  for  "poverty" — and  revisit  Ferguson's 
passage  above: 

If  one  considers  the  expansion  and  entrenchment  of  state  power  to  be  the  principal 
effect  -  indeed,  what  "[democratization]"  projects  in  [Wales]  are  chiefly  about  - 
then  the  promise  of  [ethnic  empowerment]  appears  simply  as  a  point  of  entry  for  an 
intervention  of  a  very  different  character.  In  this  perspective,  the 
"[democratization]"  apparatus  in  [Wales]  is  not  a  machine  for  eliminating  [political 
illegitimacy]  that  is  incidentally  involved  with  the  state  bureaucracy;  it  is  a  machine 
for  reinforcing  and  expanding  the  exercise  of  bureaucratic  state  power. 

As  decentralization  and  devolution  are  operations  of  reconfiguring  power 

asymmetries  (cf  Cheater  1999),  rationalization  cannot  be  thought  of  outside  of  its 

ideological  constitution.  Hendricks,  for  example,  points  out  the  close  relation  between 

ideology  and  practices  of  legitimation.  Describing  the  state-managed  transformation  of 

the  Shuar  of  Ecuador  into  a  hierarchical  ethnic  political  structure  (the  Federacion  de 

Centros  Shuar),  she  writes  (1988:231): 

Ideological  transformation  among  the  Shuar  is  implemented,  in  part,  through  the 
political  oratory  of  Federation  leaders.  One  of  the  ways  ideology  works  to  sustain 
relations  of  domination  is  by  presenting  them  as  legitimate.  As  the  discussion  of 
Federation  ideological  discourse  suggests,  the  people  of  centers  in  the  interior  have 
not  entirely  accepted  the  Federation's  ideas.  Therefore  ...  a  great  deal  of  [a 
Federation  political  leader's]  time  is  devoted  to  making  claims  to  legitimacy  both 
for  himself  and  for  the  political  system  on  which  his  position  is  based. 

The  rationalization  of  ethnic  empowerment  in  Wales  does  not  solely  move 
downward  through  devolution,  but  must  also  be  understood  in  the  context  of 
reconfiguring  power  relations  above  the  level  of  the  state.  As  much  as  a  project  of 
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building  a  European  culture  (Shore  2000),  the  EU  has  been  concerned  with  harmonizing 
its  functions  through  the  rational  standardization  of  its  constituent  parts  within  its 
member  states. 

Foremost,  the  contested  meaning  of  supranational  Europe  is  problematic  to  the 

rationalization  of  the  EU  as  the  administrative  and  spatial  locus  of  European  politics. 

The  debate  over  its  current  meaning,  in  other  words,  has  important  implications  for  its 

future  development.  As  Smith  (1993)  asks,  will  Europe  create  a  super-state  or  a  network 

of  the  nations  of  Europe?  Llobera  (2003)  summarizes  the  major  differences  of  opinion 

over  this  question  as  a  conflict  between  Europe  as  a  nation-state  model  and  Europe  as  a 

federal  model.  In  the  former,  the  EU  is  upheld  as  a  centralizing  force  in  the  historical 

mode  of  power  consolidation  typifying  the  development  of  Western  Europe  in  particular. 

hi  the  latter  case,  a  federal  structure  implies  the  recognition  and  protection  of  diversity  as 

the  constitutive  element  of  the  EU: 

In  the  final  resort,  centralists  expected  that  in  a  united  Europe  national  ethnic  and 
regional  identities  would  be  subordinated,  if  not  emasculated;  federalists  conceived 
European  unity  as  the  condition  for  the  preservation  and  development  of  the 
different  identities.  (Llobera  2003 : 1 60) 

Without  coming  down  on  either  side  of  this  debate,  but  in  keeping  with  the 
meanings  of  nation  and  state  developed  above,  one  could  argue  that  the  supranational  is  a 
process  or  reconfiguring  the  economic,  political  and  cultural  activifies  of  people  and 
institutions  in  national  spaces  to  conform  to  the  rationalization  of  a  transnational  space  of 
Europe  overlapping  with  these  national  spaces.  The  limits  of  European  inclusion  and 
exclusion  are  thereby  reproduced  in  external  borders  inherited  from  the  states  constituting 
the  extremities  of  EU  space.  Within  this  supranational  border,  moreover, 
supranationalism  means  reshaping  bureaucratic  and  other  institutional  networks  to 
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channel  flows  of  finance,  information,  and  people  (see  Appadurai  1996)  reciprocally 
between  the  supranational  core  and  the  local  nodes  of  its  institutional  apparatus,  again 
inherited  from  the  nation-state  system.  It  is  not  enough  to  exist  within  the  borders  of 
European  space,  however.  Belonging  is  further  contingent  upon  the  individual's  ability 
to  internalize  a  pan-European  identity  at  once  tied  to  the  politics  of  birth  and  immigration 
policy,  cultural  narratives  of  European  homogeneity  founded  upon  Judeo-Christian  myths 
of  uniformity,  and  economic  participation  in  European  society  (Shore  2000;  Diez  1999). 

The  important  point  to  be  gleaned  from  the  example  of  the  EU  is  that  devolution 
cannot  be  understood  solely  in  terms  of  state/sub- state  institutional  relations,  but  more 
fundamentally  involves  complex  interactions  between  the  sub-state,  state,  and 
supranational  levels  of  governance  in  Europe.  Most  directly,  devolution  has  occurred  in 
concert  with  the  EU's  push  towards  subsidiarity,  i.e.,  the  principle  of  devolving  decision 
making  to  the  lowest  possible  level  of  authority,  which  works  against  the  perception  that 
the  EU's  supranational  integration  and  expansion  suffers  from  a  democracy  deficit  (cf 
Rohrschneider  2002).  Although  not  entirely  congruent  with  devolution  as  such,  i.e.,  it 
can  mean  leaving  decisions  to  members  states  rather  than  with  Brussels,  the  subsidiarity 
principle  has  important  implications  for  Welsh  devolution  as  it  draws  Europe's  regions 
into  the  direct  administrative  orbit  of  the  EU.  Wales  is  officially  a  region  of  the 
European  Union  and  the  boundaries  of  Welsh  nationhood  are  therefore  partially 
formatted  through  the  Assembly's  position  within  the  institutional  networks  of  the  EU. 
To  be  awarded  EU  Structural  Funds,  for  example,  the  Assembly  reconfigured  the 
boundaries  of  its  internal  socioeconomic  sub-regions  to  meet  with  EU  ftinding  criteria. 
The  National  Assembly  also  operates  at  the  regional  level  of  European  policymaking 
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through  its  offices  in  Brussels  as  well  as  its  participation  in  several  regional  level 
organizations  in  Europe.  (Both  Structural  Funds  and  regional  networking  are  discussed 
in  Chapter  4.)  The  Assembly's  administrative  functions,  in  short,  are  synchronized  with 
those  of  Europe  and  the  UK,  which  are  a  source  of  political  opportunity  and  constraint. 
By  not  focusing  on  what  the  state  does,  but  what  the  institutions  beneath  its  sovereignty 
do  to  construct  legitimacy  in  this  environment,  the  National  Assembly  offers  an 
important  opportunity  to  think  beyond  what  state  institutions  do  internationally  as 
homogenous  responses  to  globalization. 

From  Practice  to  Discourse  in  Anthropological  Research  of  the  Political 

Anthropologists  are  concerned  with  differences  and  paradoxes,  wary  of 
generalization.  Political  scientists  focus  upon  national  integration  per  se; 
anthropologists  on  all  that  precedes  and  flows  in  the  wake  of  integration — upon  the 
field,  the  whole  context  in  which  political  development  occurs,  upon  the  interplay 
of  political  with  other  factors  which,  in  reaction  to  action,  themselves  become 
political.  . . .  Attention  centres  upon  the  social  becoming  political  or  politicized 
rather  than  upon  the  analytically  distinguished  'political'.  (Vincent  1969:57) 

Questions  about  the  importance  of  action  and  process  in  the  reproduction  of 

political  power  entered  the  main  of  political  anthropology  through  Manchester  University 

after  the  Second  World  War.  Under  the  direction  of  Max  Gluckman,  action  theory 

became  a  central  preoccupation  of  a  cohort  of  students  led  by  Victor  Turner  who  were 

interested  in  producing  ethnographic  descriptions  of  culture  change  in  response  to  the 

perceived  shortcomings  of  structural-fiinctionalism  closely  associated  with  Evans- 

Pritchard  (cf  Swartz,  Turner,  and  Tuden  1966;  Frankenberg  1957;  Gluckman  1972;  see 

also  Vincent  1990:  Ch.  4).  This  approach  emphasized  "dynamic  and  diachronic  studies 

of  societies  in  change"  over  the  stasis  of  functionalism,  and  opened  a  new  space  for 

understanding  the  role  of  individual  negotiations  of  political  systems  in  reproducing  and 

redirecting  culture  (Swartz,  Turner,  and  Tuden  1966:3). 
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The  important  collection  of  essays,  Political  Anthropology,  edited  by  Swartz, 
Turner,  and  Tuden  (1966)  made  explicit  the  value  of  applying  anthropological  methods 
and  concepts — at  that  point  generally  relegated  to  a  disciplinary  concern  over  "primitive" 
societies — to  questions  of  political  processes  of  stability  and  change,  including  the 
significance  of  group  dynamics  and  leadership  to  these  processes  in  "modem"  societies. 

The  authors  emphasize  that  an  anthropological  approach  to  political  legitimacy 
necessarily  questions  the  "values  held  by  individuals  formulating,  influencing,  and  being 
affected  by  political  ends,"  which  at  its  root,  "involves  a  set  of  expectations  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  accept  the  legitimacy"  on  the  condition  of  reciprocal  obligation,  i.e.,  that 
which  affirms  its  legitimacy  by  fulfilling  an  expected  future  role  (Swartz,  Turner,  and 
Tuden  1966:1 1-12).  Thus,  action  was  elevated  to  a  status  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
structure  in  anthropological  accounts  of  politics  and  Weber's  centrality  in  this 
formulation  was  made  apparent.  Anticipating  to  an  extent  my  treatment  of  legitimacy  as 
a  shifting  set  of  conditions  for  institutional  reproduction  dependent  upon  context,  they 
write  that 

Legitimacy  and  all  other  types  of  support  [i.e.,  that  which  contributes  to 
formulation  and  implementation  of  political  ends]  may  be  viewed  most  fioiitfuUy  in 
connection  with  various  aspects  of  the  political  process  rather  than  as  applicable  to 
total  systems.  .  . .  [I]ncreased  analytic  power  can  be  gained  by  dividing  the  political 
system  into  a  number  of  aspects  of  levels  and  examining  each  for  the  presence  or 
absence  of  legitimacy  (Swartz,  Turner,  and  Tuden  1966:1 1) 

The  authors  do  not  stray  far  from  Weber  in  defining  the  relations  between  the  state 

and  power  in  their  articulation  of  cultural  process.  For  Weber,  power  is  "the  probability 

that  one  actor  within  a  social  relationship  will  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  his  own  will 

despite  resistance,  regardless  of  the  basis  on  which  this  probability  rests  (1978:53). 

Likewise,  Swartz,  Turner  and  Tuden  define  power  in  what  they  term  its  "broadest  sense," 
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that  is,  "in  the  sense  of  control  among  the  individuals  of  the  group  in  question"  towards  a 
view  of  politics  as  processes  involved  in  determining  and  implementing  public  goals 
and  in  the  differential  achievement  and  use  of  power  by  the  members  of  the  group 
concerned  with  those  goals"  (1966:6-7;  emphasis  in  original).  Like  Weber's,  this 
definition  privileges  individuals  and  groups  and  their  interactions  in  defining  power  as 
agent-centered  and  goal-oriented. 

While  an  advance  on  fianctionalist  approaches  to  the  role  of  agents  in  reproducing 
and  challenging  political  legitimacy  and  authority,  there  are  also  limitations  to  this 
"broad"  conception  of  power.  What  is  lacking  is  a  reflection  on  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
state  as  symptomatic  of  power's  most  potent  effects  as  producer  and  guardian  of 
knowledge,  i.e.,  that  which  legitimates  the  state  as  sovereign  over  and  above  any  other 
forms  of  social  and  political  organization  (Vincent  1990).  Into  the  1970s,  a  revitalized 
Marxism,  an  emergent  feminist  anthropology,  and  the  development  of  postcolonial 
studies  moved  anthropology  into  this  new  dialogue  about  the  broader  implications  of 
power  and  meaning  (Vincent  1990).  Roughly  in  parallel,  anthropologists  concerned  with 
politics  in  industrialized  societies  also  began  asking  questions  about  Western  bureaucratic 
and  political  systems,  ideologies  and  the  state  (cf  Balandier  1970:Ch.  7  and  Conclusion). 
Realizing  to  a  degree  the  research  anticipated  in  Political  Anthropology,  moreover, 
anthropologists  entered  into  the  study  of  formal  organizations  with  a  cross-cultural 
awareness  that  the  structure  of  organization  varies  widely  even  in  Western  European 
nations,  thus  prompting  research  about  how  policy  is  actually  implemented  with  regard  to 
formal  and  informal  social  processes  (cf  Britan  and  Cohen  1980;  Douglas  1986; 
Herzfeld  1997).  These  and  other  changes  in  research  focus  were  accompanied  by  a  shift 
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in  thinking  about  how  culture  is  constituted,  which  in  turn  encouraged  new  thinking 
about  the  relations  between  power,  agency,  and  institutions.  Ortner,  for  example,  takes 
culture  to  mean 

not  some  abstractly  ordered  system,  deriving  its  logic  from  hidden  structural 
principles,  or  from  special  symbols  that  provide  the  "keys"  to  its  coherence.  Its 
logic — the  principles  of  relations  that  obtain  from  its  elements — derives  rather  from 
the  logic  or  organization  of  action,  from  people  operating  from  within  certain 
institutional  orders,  interpreting  their  situations  in  order  to  act  coherently  within 
them  (Ortner  1994:375). 

Ortner  locates  this  attenuated  theoretical  turn  toward  practice  in  anthropology  with 

Pierre  Bourdieu's  "effort  to  delineate  forces  of  both  stability  and  change  at  work  within  a 

given  system"  (1994:402;  see  Bourdieu  1994).  A  practice  theory  approach 

seeks  to  explain. . .  the  genesis,  reproduction,  and  change  of  form  and  meaning  of  a 
given  social/cultural  whole.  .  . .  Given  the  centrality  of  domination  in  the  model, 
however,  the  most  significant  forms  of  practice  are  those  with  intentional  or 
unintentional  political  implications.  .  .  .  [T]he  study  of  practice  is  after  all  the  study 
of  all  forms  of  human  interaction,  but  from  a  particular — political — angle.  (Ortner 
1994:393) 

"Policymaking,"  therefore,  refers  to  the  cultural  contexts  in  which  the  legislative 
processes  and  official  practices  of  institutions  are  embedded,  i.e.,  linguistically,  spatially, 
and  symbolically.^  Ethnographic  analyses  of  policymaking  networks  and  actors  have 
been  applied  to  questions  about  the  bureaucratic  constitution  of  the  EU  (cf  Shore  2000; 
Muntigl  2000)  as  well  as  its  member  states  (Donnan  and  MacFarlane  1997;  Herzfeld 
1992;  Becker  et.  al  2004).  These  studies  reveal  the  importance  of  understanding  the  roles 
human  agents  play  in  reproducing  or  rearranging  the  ideological  outlook  and  systemic 
fimctions  of  broad  political  orders.  As  Donnan  and  MacFarlane  argue,  anthropological 
studies  of  public  policy  redress  the  tendencies  to  reduce  culture  to 


For  the  quantitatively  oriented  field  of  public  policy  analysis,  see  Dunn  (2004);  Kraft 
and  Furlong  (2004);  Gosling  (2004);  and  Peters  (2004). 
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just  one  variable  which  must  me  incorporated  into  the  analysis  alongside  other 
variables  such  as  the  economic  and  political,  but  [rather]  is  regarded  as  the  central 
factor  through  which  all  else  is  mediated  and  articulated.  In  this  view  culture  is 
therefore  not  a  residual  category  when  everything  else  is  sifted  out,  something  left 
behind  when  more  obviously  'economic',  'ecological'  and  'political'  factors  have 
been  dealt  with,  but  a  key  element  which  inflects  the  entire  social  field.  (1997:1) 

Policymaking  and  debate  in  the  National  Assembly  continually  repositions  "Wales" 
as  a  signifier  of  national  difference  fi-om  England/the  UK  and  an  administrative  terrain  in 
which  the  limits  of  economic  liberalization  encouraged  by  the  EU  and  UK  are 
implemented  and/or  reconfigured.  Policy  is  ultimately  the  vehicle  by  which  state- 
sanctioned  practices  of  citizenship  and  state  interventions  are  produced;  thus,  it  is  through 
the  rationalized  communicative  exchanges  of  individuals  invested  with  the  power  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  nation  that  the  boundaries  of  sovereignty  and  limits  authoritative 
intervention  are  negotiated  and  legitimated.  To  unlock  the  specificities  of  power 
demanded  of  Trouillot's  state  process  approach  or  Kelly  and  Kaplan's  dialogic  emphasis, 
one  must  study  the  form  and  content  of  discourses  of  Welsh  nationhood  as  interactive 
phenomenon  occurring  in  institutionalized  historical  space. 

My  work  builds  upon  this  perspective  by  applying  a  discourse  analysis  approach  to 

the  question  of  producing  legitimacy  in  the  National  Assembly  for  Wales.  Discourses, 

first  of  all,  can  be  conceived  as  series  of  linguistic  utterances  shaped  by  yet  beyond  the 

phonological  and  morphological  thresholds  of  linguisfic  meaning  (Hill  and  Mannheim 

2002).  Discourse  analysis,  however,  also  represents  a  more  politicized  recognition  of 

how  meaning  is  constituted  in  specific  cultural  and  historical  contexts  of  action. 

Verschueren  (2001:61)  writes,  for  example,  that 

All  discourse  or  communication...  constitutes  action  embedded  in  a  context  and 
with  real-worid  consequences.  The  big  issue  for  any  critical  approach  to  language 
use  is  the  fact  that  in  this  worid  of  communication  almost  nothing  is  ever  exactly 
what  it  looks  like.  The  reason  is  simple:  communication  is  basically  about 
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'meaning',  and  meaning  is  an  intangible  phenomenon.  ...  By  definition,  every 
piece  of  communication  contains  meaning  that  is  not  directly  'visible'  or  literally 
'said'. 

This  view  is  also  confirmed  in  Foucault's  methodological  definition  of  "discourse 

analysis,"  which  he  describes  as 

a  task  which  consists  of  not  -  of  no  longer  -  treating  discourses  as  groups  of  signs 
(signifying  elements  referring  to  contents  or  representations)  but  as  practices  that 
systematically  form  the  objects  of  which  they  speak.  Of  course,  discourses  are 
composed  of  signs;  but  what  they  do  is  more  than  use  these  signs  to  designate 
things.  It  is  this  more  that  renders  them  irreducible  to  the  language  (langue)  and  to 
speech.  It  is  this  'more'  that  we  must  reveal  and  describe.  (1972:49;  emphasis  in 
original) 

The  "more"  of  Foucault's  understanding  of  discourse  can  generally  be  said  to 
reference  the  power  relations  conditioning  the  possibilities  and  impossibilities  of 
communication.  Language,  in  other  words,  does  not  function  as  neutral  arbiter  of 
meaning,  but  more  fundamentally  constitutes  the  basis  of  reproducing  power  as  a 
consequence  of  shaping  the  contours  of  knowledge  (Foucault  1972,  1980).  For 
anthropologists,  and  sociolinguists  in  particular,  the  broadened  conception  of  discourse 
has  proven  useful  to  analyzing  the  distribution  of  power,  status  and  inequality  within  and 
across  societies  (cf  Irvine  1985;  Ochs  1997;  Gal  2001,  Wodak  2001:64;  Fairclough 
1995:209;  Bourdieu  1999).  Specifically  useful  is  its  duality  as  a  sensible,  observable 
phenomenon  and  a  form  cultural  abstraction  indexing  the  historical  dynamics  shaping  the 
communicative  presuppositions  of  the  discursive  event  (Hill  and  Mannheim  1992:392). 

Undoubtedly,  this  is  of  value  to  the  analysis  of  democratic  legitimacy  in  the 
National  Assembly:  only  one  discourse  of  Welsh  nationhood  can  be  elevated  to  the  status 
of  steering  the  Assembly  towards  a  particular  nafional  future,  i.e.,  assume  the  hegemonic 
form  of  public  policy.  There  arises  the  immediate  question  of  understanding  how  certain 
discourses,  through  political  practices,  transcend  the  level  of  debate  and  proposal  to 
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become  the  normative  center  of  national  policy  and  implicitly  or  explicitly  relegate  all 
other  national  possibilities  as  the  constituting  antithesis  of  its  legitimacy.  Discourse 
analysis  is  a  means  of  observing  not  only  the  oppositions  contained  in  discourses  of 
nationhood,  but  also  for  understanding  how  these  oppositions  are  reproduced  as 
fundamental  to  democratic/parliamentary  processes.  Commenting  on  the  construction  of 
Hungarian  identity  in  the  context  of  Europe,  for  instance.  Gal  suggests,  "for  educated 
Hungarians,  as  for  most  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  "Europe"  is  less  a  geographical 
regional  or  unique  civilization  than  a  symbolic  counter  of  identity"  (Gal  1991 :444).  One 
can  easily  add  "nation/state/Europe"  to  this  mix  of  oppositional  pairings  as  a  third  set  of 
contrasts  which  inform  the  articulation  of  political  difference  in  the  National  Assembly. 
This  is  certainly  an  issue  where  deciphering  the  dynamics  of  national  legitimacy  are 
predicated  upon  not  only  associations  of  Welsh  and  European  culture  and  space,  negative 
or  positive,  but  also  the  reproduction  of  Welsh/UK  and/or  Welsh/English  oppositions  that 
form  the  substance  for  justifying  or  naming  Welsh  policy  solutions.  The  official 
recognition  of  a  language  by  the  state  has  the  effect  of  elevating  the  symbolic  status  of 
power  and  prestige  of  the  linguistic  group  in  question  (Gal  1987).  That  the  conditions  of 
discursive  legitimation  are  subject  to  change  is  reflected  in  the  research  of  Heller  (2001), 
who  observes  how  the  meaning  of  Quebecker  nationhood  has  changed  in  response  to 
historical  French-Canadian  conceptions  of  community,  to  the  development  of  Quebecois 
nationalism  in  the  1960s,  and  the  commodification  of  ethno-linguistic  culture  under 
globalization.  As  with  Wales,  she  finds  in  Quebec  that  nationalist  debates  about 
citizenship  have  become  divorced  from  claims  of  ethnic  nationhood  within  "globalizing 
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discourses"  that  emphasize  civic  inclusion  within  a  democratic  framework  of  plural 
nationhood  (Heller  2001 : 124). 

Official  political  discourses  can  also  be  analyzed  according  to  the  communicative 
structures  that  differentiate  them  from  other  forms  of  communication.  Irvine's  (1979) 
research  with  the  Wolof  of  Senegal  indicates,  for  example,  how  speech  events  are 
culturally  recognized  as  particular  or  special  according  to  structural  codes  marking 
degrees  of  formality  and  informality  in  speech.  In  the  context  of  the  National  Assembly, 
conventions  of  formality  and  informality  that  might  typically  distinguish  the  political 
sphere  from  public/private  space  are  blurred  to  disrupt  the  appearance  of  politics  as  usual 
in  the  institution.  I  argue  in  Ch.  4  that  this  reflects  a  code  of  communication  that 
legitimates  the  institution  according  to  its  organizing  maxim  of  inclusive  democracy. 

Discourse  as  I  use  it  here  suggests  much  more  than  communication  as  the  object  of 
study,  but  also  the  context  of  the  communicative  event  (cf  Duranti  and  Goodwin  1997). 
Significant  to  this  discussion  is  that  the  context  of  communicafion  greatly  affects  the 
content  of  discourse.  Thus,  organizational  practices  (both  formal  and  informal),  the 
spatial  arrangement  of  the  institutional  environment,  the  institution's  physical  and  virtual 
connections  to  other  legislative  and  social  networks,  and  the  actual  dynamics  of 
communicative  exchange  are  taken  to  be  important  elements  of  analysis  for 
understanding  how  legitimacy  is  reproduced  and  contested  in  the  National  Assembly. 
While  not  claiming  to  represent  the  dialogic  heterogeneity  of  this  process  as  a  totality, 
this  dissertation  engages  the  question  of  constructing  legitimacy  from  several 
perspectives  to  address  how  its  multi-faceted  character  bears  upon  the  reconfiguration  of 
the  state  process  in  the  era  of  globalization. 
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Structure  of  the  Dissertation 

This  dissertation  examines  several  aspects  of  the  National  Assembly's  policy 
process  as  construed  by  multiple  human  and  institutional  relations  operating  in  local, 
state,  and  international  contexts.  Chapter  2  is  a  political  and  social  history  of  Wales 
beginning  with  the  Industrial  Revolution.  It  accounts  for  how  the  organizing  logics  and 
political  goals  of  the  Assembly  are  linked  to  the  historical  rationalization  of  political 
participation  within  the  contexts  of  social  and  economic  change  in  Wales.  Rather 
situating  this  history  as  determining  the  contemporary  contours  of  devolution  to  Wales,  it 
examines  how  historical  events  that  engendered  the  splintering  of  Welsh  society  have 
come  to  be  retrospectively  utilized  as  nation  and  polity  building  resources  in  the  present. 
Chapter  3  provides  a  theoretical  elaboration  of  the  problematic  status  of  communicative 
rationalization  as  a  corrective  against  power  relations  undermining  the  legitimacy  of 
democratic  institutions.  As  stated  above,  this  issue  is  traced  through  the  works  of  Weber, 
Habermas,  and  Foucault.  The  chapter  concludes  by  bringing  the  discussion  back  into  an 
anthropological  context  by  identifying  the  co-constitutive  forces  of  legitimation, 
epistemologies  of  legislative  practice  and  ideologies  of  nationhood.  In  conclusion,  I 
argue  that  legitimacy  can  only  be  approached  with  a  certain  ironic  distance,  i.e.,  even  in 
recognizing  the  contingency  of  legitimacy,  the  productive  effects  of  power  it  inaugurates 
must  be  observed  hand  in  hand  with  the  ambivalences  it  engenders.  To  speak  of 
legitimacy  and  empowerment  as  constitutive  of  democratic  rationalization  is  not  to  deny 
the  power  relations  that  frame  these  as  possibilities  of  political  action,  but  to  recognize 
that  even  if  legitimation  is  contingent,  we  cannot  assume  that  a  real  democratic 
alternative  awaits  discovery  outside  these  power  relations.  Chapter  4  begins  to  apply  the 
insights  of  the  previous  two  chapters  by  examining  the  specific  institutional 
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arrangements,  or  nation  form,  of  Welsh  democracy.  This  not  only  includes  the 
institutional  architecture  of  Assembly  policy  making  and  the  UK/EU  relations 
influencing  the  process,  but  also  accounts  for  the  parliamentary  negotiations  over  Welsh 
devolution  and  the  working  practices  of  Assembly  Members  as  key  elements  of  this 
epistemology.  Chapter  5  turns  to  the  ideological  process  that  effect  the  ways  in  which  the 
epistemological  parameters  of  Welsh  nationhood  are  harnessed  to  the  interests  of  political 
parties  in  the  Assembly.  Based  on  party  documents  and  evidence  from  political  speech, 
an  examination  of  ideologies  of  governance,  sovereignty,  and  community  illustrate  how 
these  discourses  implicitly  and  explicitly  shape  the  possibilities  of  legitimate  political 
action  in  the  Assembly. 

Having  laid  out  these  important  contexts.  Chapter  6  turns  to  an  analysis  of  the 
National  Assembly's  Open  Government  Policy  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  codification 
of  legitimation  in  Assembly  practices.  This  is  related  to  the  importance  of  transparency 
in  legitimating  wider  political  and  economic  orders;  it  is  theorized  that  the  mass  appeal  of 
transparency  reflects  its  flexibility  as  a  means  of  rationalizing  institutional  power: 
transparency  is  the  inverted  form  of  its  opposite,  which  means  it  is  given  meaning 
through  the  specific  historical  relations  named  as  its  absence  and  can  thereby  be  used  as 
an  internal  corrective  to  crises  that  spill  over  into  public  view.  By  comparing  the 
rationalization  of  Open  Government  with  its  practice,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
legitimation  and  empowerment  as  consequences  of  democratic  processes.  Chapter  7 
observes  the  spatial  and  technological  arrangements  of  the  National  Assembly  to  again 
draw  attention  to  the  co-constitutive  relation  between  epistemological  and  ideological 
discourses  of  legitimacy  as  well  as  draw  out  its  relation  to  sovereignty.  Simultaneously,  I 
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argue,  the  Assembly's  spatial  arrangement  references  the  rationalization  of  Welsh 
difference  within  UK  and  European  space  and  also  the  ideological  dissemination  of  a 
particular  Welsh  experience  that  metaphorically  culminates  in  the  modernized,  pluralized 
space  of  Welsh  democracy,  hi  this  way,  the  Assembly  building,  particularly  its  public 
access  areas,  can  be  read  as  simulacra  of  the  Habermasian  public  sphere. 

Chapters  8  and  9  focus  on  the  actual  deliberative  practices  of  Assembly  Members 
in  the  institution's  policy  process.  Chapter  8  returns  to  the  question  of  epistemological 
form.  The  first  half  addresses  this  issue  by  examining  the  history  of  the  Welsh  language 
in  relation  to  its  status  within  official  institutions,  and  then  sets  this  in  the  context  of 
Welsh  language  usage  within  the  policy  process.  Relying  on  the  work  of  Susan  Gal 
(1987)  on  oppositional  language  forms  operating  in  bi-lingual  states,  this  section  traces 
the  changing  status  of  Welsh  as  an  oppositional  form  as  it  moved  from  a  purely 
subordinate  form  relative  to  the  UK  state  to  an  equivalent  language  to  English  in  the 
Assembly.  The  second  half  of  this  chapter  describes  the  differentiated  means  by  which 
the  Assembly  Government  and  political  parties  in  opposition  prepare  for  plenary  debates 
in  order  to  raise  questions,  again,  about  the  distinction  between  democratic  legitimation 
and  democratic  empowerment.  Chapter  9  provides  a  close  reading  of  a  policy  debate  of 
the  National  Assembly.  Working  fi-om  Derrida's  ideas  about  presence  in  speech,  as  well 
as  Judith  Butler's  (1997)  theorization  of  performativity,  this  chapter  observes  how 
political  actors  representing  opposing  ideological  viewpoints  vie  for  the  legitimacy  to 
speak  authoritatively  by  challenging  the  truth  claims  of  other  speakers.  Given  this  zero- 
sum  game  of  deliberation,  the  foundations  of  Habermas'  theory  of  communicative  action 
are  subjected  to  criticism.  The  interplay  of  historical  and  statistical  discourses  of 
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legitimate  speech  are  examined  as  vital  to  negotiations  over  the  meaning  of  Welsh 
nationhood  and  the  Assembly's  subsequent  legitimacy  to  intervene  in  society. 

Chapter  10  brings  together  many  of  these  ideas  by  examining  the  development  of 
the  National  Assembly's  policy  on  Genetically  Modified  Organisms  (GMOs).  At  stake 
in  this  policy,  I  argue,  are  multiple  and  sometimes  contradictory  processes  of  legitimation 
that  speak  to  the  open-ended  relations  between  the  Assembly  and  Welsh  society,  UK 
government,  EU,  and  global  trade  regimes.  After  exploring  how  the  Assembly 
Government  came  to  navigate  these  relations  in  the  production  of  what  it  termed  the  best 
policy  possible  given  tensions  between  Welsh  opposition  and  UK/EU  acceptance  of 
GMOs,  a  series  of  opposing  viewpoints  are  presented  to  indicate  how  the  limits  of  Welsh 
nationhood  are  configured  in  the  Assembly's  rationalization  of  multi-leveled  governance. 
Chapter  1 1  draws  the  dissertation  to  a  close  by  reflecting  on  the  implications  of  the 
Assembly  case  for  other  studies  of  the  global  state  process.  In  a  sense  summing  up  the 
content  of  previous  discussion,  a  controversial  debate  about  expanding  the  powers  of  the 
National  Assembly  is  briefly  examined  to  illustrate  how  our  understandings  of  relations 
between  subordinate  and  dominant  political  institutions  must  be  recontextualized  to 
account  for  the  heterogeneity  and  ambivalences  produced  in  processes  labeled  democratic 
empowerment.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  how  this  research  can  and 
should  be  expanded  to  incorporate  the  interactions  of  Welsh  society  and  the  Assembly 
into  the  analysis  of  legitimation  processes. 


CHAPTER  2 
NATIONAL  fflSTORIES 

Introduction 

This  chapter  presents  a  social  and  political  history  of  Wales  from  the  Industrial 
Revolution  to  the  eve  of  devolution  to  account  for  why  the  National  Assembly's 
commitment  to  modem,  inclusive,  and  transparent  democracy  and  the  Assembly 
Government's  program  of  social  welfare  revitalization  are  institutional  possibilities  in  the 
present.  With  possibilities,  I  emphasize  that  the  following  history  does  not  suggest  any 
one  event  or  constellation  of  structural  factors  caused  devolution  to  Wales;  rather,  it  is  an 
assessment  of  how  the  construction  of  Welsh  nationhood  is  problematic  in  light  of  this 
history.  "Wales,"  writes  historian  Dai  Smith,  "is  a  singular  noun  but  a  plural  experience" 
(Smith  1984:1).  A  complete  history  of  Wales  during  this  period  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  dissertation;'  however,  I  have  summarized  the  development  of  coalfield  industrialism 
and  the  rise  of  party  politics  in  Wales  to  suggest  how  history  is  as  much  an  obstacle  to  the 
Assembly's  rationalization  of  a  Welsh  national  experience  in  the  present  as  it  is  the 
ideological  wellspring  of  nationhood's  potentiality  as  the  organizing  locus  of  the  national 
public  it  names.  In  essence,  I  attempt  to  point  out  how  the  political,  economic,  and 


'  The  most  celebrated  historical  accounts  of  this  period  can  be  found  in  John  Davies' 
(1993)  A  History  of  Wales,  a  general  account  of  Welsh  history,  and  in  K.O.  Morgan's 
(1982)  Rebirth  of  a  Nation.  See  also  Jones  1999[1984].  These  and  other  sources  are 
cited  throughout  this  chapter. 
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cultural  contexts  the  Assembly  finds  itself  in  today  reflect  long  histories,  but  histories  that 
only  retrospectively  point  toward  the  possibility  of  devolution  to  Wales. 

Ethnicity  and  Conflict:  Preindustrial  Roots  of  a  Welsh  Cultural  Form 
Unquestionably,  there  are  historical  events  that  have  contributed,  if  retrospectively, 
to  the  national  development  of  Wales.  The  Welsh  language  became  linguistically  distinct 
in  the  sixth  century  when  present-day  Wales  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Bythonic- 
speaking  British  Isles,  also  leading  to  the  development  of  other  Celtic  languages  such  as 
Cornish  and  Scots  Gaelic.  In  the  ninth  century.  King  Offa  of  Mercia  constructed  a  dyke 
roughly  along  the  entirety  of  the  present  Welsh-English  border  to  reduce  problems  of 
insurrection  from  the  West.  In  the  tenth  century,  Hwyel  Dda  managed  to  unite  the 
majority  of  present-day  Wales  and  codified  for  the  first  time  a  corpus  of  Welsh  law 
(Davies  1993b:87). 

Welsh  resistance  to  foreign  domination,  which  proved  only  periodically  successful, 
characterized  the  first  half  of  the  second  millennium.  Gruffudd  ap  Llewelyn  became  the 
only  Welsh  king  to  rule  all  of  Wales  in  1057  when  he  fought  off  his  Welsh  rivals  but  was 
killed  by  an  English  one  in  1063.  Marcher  Lords  controlled  the  Welsh-English  border 
after  the  Norman  invasion  of  1066,  yet  their  territorial  control  was  incomplete.  Henry  m 
of  England  recognized  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffudd  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1267  to  stabilize 
his  own  rule,  but  Gruffudd  was  overthrown  five  years  later  in  Edward  I's  quest  to  unite 
the  island.^  Edward  invested  his  son  as  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  in  1303  as  a  challenge  to 

^  Said  Gwyn  Williams  (1985a:89)  of  this  process:  "in  the  sharp  legal  discrimination 
which  immediately  came  into  operation  throughout  Wales,  [the  Welsh]  were  classed  as 
meri  Wallici  (mere  Welshmen);  across  the  apartheid  line  were  the  Anglici,  who  were 
privileged,  who  were  not  to  be  condemned  in  law  by  the  oaths  of  Welshmen  alone,  who 
were  to  be  tried  only  by  English  law  and  never  in  the  Welsh  language,  who  were 
authorized  to  exclude  every  Welsh  person  from  their  towns  as  forinseci  (foreigners).  To 
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the  legitimacy  of  royal  Welsh  bloodlines.  The  last  significant  challenge  to  English 
hegemony  came  in  1404  with  Owain  Glyndwr's  uprising.  Declaring  himself  Prince  of 
Wales  based  on  genealogy,  Glyndwr  managed  to  unite  most  of  Wales  and  successfully 
invaded  the  English  border  before  being  pushed  back  into  the  Welsh  mountains  where  he 
later  died.  For  a  short  while,  he  held  court  in  a  Welsh  parliament  ("sennedd")  in 
Machynlleth  and  went  so  far  as  to  write  Paris  and  Rome  for  military  support  against  the 
English.  Despite  the  near  constancy  of  invasion  and  resistance  during  this  period,  Welsh 
cultural  forms  also  developed.  For  instance,  the  ninth  century  was  considered  the  "finest 
era  of  Welsh  literature";  a  poetic  tradition  of  competition  among  traveling  bards  also 
flourished  during  this  era  (Davies  1993). 

The  Acts  of  Union  (1536  and  1543)  passed  under  Henry  VIII  were  the  final  blows 
to  any  prospects  of  Welsh  independence  from  England.  Welsh  law  was  replaced  by 
English  law,  and  the  Welsh  language  was  banned  from  official  use,  a  decree  that  would 
have  a  lasting  impact  on  the  development  of  a  Welsh  political  culture.  The  Marcher 
Lordships  were  replaced  by  a  system  of  shires  under  the  greater  control  of  London.  With 
the  Acts  of  Union,  the  Welsh  were  gradually  transformed  from  relations  of  political  and 
cultural  difference  from  the  English  to  ones  of  cultural  difference  within  the  English 
system  of  rule.  The  Anglicization  of  the  Welsh  elite  meant  that  the  responsibility  of 
preserving  the  language  and  cultural  traditions  of  Wales  shifted  to  the  countryside  and 
commoners  (Davies  1993a).  Ironically,  a  Welsh  translation  of  the  New  Testament 

build  the  new  boroughs  in  Gwynedd,  5,000  acres  of  the  best  agricultural  lands  were 
confiscated  and  their  numerous  inhabitants,  mostly  serfs,  turfed  out. ...  the  Welsh  were 
removed  from  the  fertile  vale  of  Clwyd  to  the  rain-drenched  lands  of  the  Hiraethog 
mountains,  1,500  feet  above  sea-level.  The  memories  of  these  evictions  rooted 
themselves  in  folklore." 
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appeared  in  1567  by  parliamentary  decree,  an  Act  that  institutionalized  Welsh  language 
literacy  within  the  folk  culture.  The  language  was  further  bolstered  by  the  development 
of  religious  Nonconformity  from  the  Church  of  England  during  the  mid-seventeenth 
century,  which  again  would  have  lasting  impact  on  the  culture  and  politics  of  Wales. 
Moreover,  pre-industrial  Wales  was  a  rural  area  without  any  urban  centers  to  rival  those 
in  England.  On  the  whole,  Wales  was  characterized  by  a  relatively  egalitarian  social 
system  of  small  communities  inexorably  tied  to  the  land  as  a  source  of  identity  and 
sustenance.^  By  the  eve  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  language,  rurality,  and  religion  had 
emerged  as  defining  characteristics  of  cultural  difference  from  England. 

Industrialization  and  National  Consciousness 
The  transition  to  capitalism  in  Wales  was  somewhat  slower  than  that  of  England  in 
part  due  to  differences  in  land  ownership  rights  rooted  in  different  cultural  traditions  (cf. 
Beckett  1994:95,  98),  yet  widespread  rural  poverty  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century 
encouraged  the  mass  movement  of  people  out  of  rural  Welsh  communities  and  into 
emerging  industrial  production  centers.  Unlike  the  outward  population  movements 
characterizing  other  national  histories  of  the  period,  e.g.,  Ireland,  rural  residents  of  Wales 
were  pulled  into  the  urbanizing  areas  of  south  Wales  with  the  coming  of  industrial 


Writes  Dai  Smith  (1984:43):  "Until  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  the  coming  of 
industry,  and  for  some  even  beyond  that,  the  circumscribed  realities  of  life  on  the  land  or 
on  the  sea  were  all-important.  The  material  shape  of  Welsh  lives  was  what  formed  their 
idea  of  themselves,  their  possibilities,  their  horizon  of  limitations.  The  sea  that  hems  in 
three  sides  of  Wales  gave  food  and  opened  up  routes  for  trade  and  for  invaders. . . .  Crop 
failure  and  livestock  deaths  were  constant  factors  for  centuries  in  the  stone-strewn  fields 
and  bare  uplands.  A  tiny  population  scraped  a  bare,  subsistence  living." 
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capitalism.'*  Important  industrial  activity  was  occurring  in  south  Wales  during  the 

eighteenth  century  with  iron  manufacture  and  later  with  slate  mining  in  north  Wales,  but 

neither  compared  in  scale  to  coal  mining  by  the  late  the  nineteenth  century.  The 

anthracite  coal  seams  of  the  south  Wales  valleys  were  recognized  as  a  rich  source  of  high 

quality  fuel  for  the  engines  and  ships  of  industry  and  empire;  Wales  was  then 

reconfigured  in  the  image  of  industrial  capital.  In  one  estimation. 

Soon  the  coal  industry  was  to  develop  under  its  own  momentum,  and  this  became 
even  more  true  as  railways  developed.  Coal  was  required  to  fuel  them  and  trains 
provided  the  means  of  transporting  coal.  .  .  .  Where,  up  to  mid  nineteenth  century, 
the  iron  and  coal  industries  together  had  transformed  the  coalfields  of  Wales,  the 
rest  of  the  century  was  dominated  by  coal  as  it  fuelled  Britain's  steamships  as  well 
as  supplying  many  of  its  industries  and  hearths.  The  soil  which  was  such  a  barrier 
to  prosperous  agriculture  concealed  beneath  it  vast  mineral  wealth,  enabling  Wales 
to  become,  for  decades,  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  centres  in  the  worid. 
(Jones  1999[1984]:I72) 

The  iron  and  coal  industries,  as  well  as  a  subsequent  steel  industry  in  Wales, 
required  a  large  labor  pool  and  extensive  transportation  infrastructure  to  fully  develop. 
The  infrastructural  reorganization  of  Wales  was  driven  by  outside  capital  but  was  also 
greatly  facilitated  by  native  families— powerful  interests  such  as  William  Crawshay  and 
the  Marques  of  Bute — who  grew  wealthy  (or  wealthier)  with  industrialization.  Before 
railways,  poor  road  networks  largely  prevented  ground  transport  in  and  out  of  Wales.  A 
system  of  horse-drawn  tram  roads  and  barge  canals  was  devised  to  utilize  the  topography 
of  Wales  to  advantage  in  the  nineteenth  century;  by  1810  there  existed  over  150  miles  of 
canal  connected  to  an  additional  75  miles  of  navigable  river  (Jones  1999[1984]:178). 
The  development  of  a  mechanized  railway  system  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century 


Morgan  (1982:8)  reports,  for  instance,  that  388,000  people  migrated  out  of  rural  Wales 
between  1851-91  with  the  bulk  of  them  representing  the  366,000  persons  who  migrated 
inward  to  the  industrial  valleys  of  south  Wales  during  the  same  period. 
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accelerated  the  development  of  the  iron  and  coal  industries  on  two  important  counts:  first, 
not  only  could  railways  increase  the  supply  of  iron  and  coal  on  world  markets  (as  well  as 
domestically),  thus  increasing  investment  in  these  industries,  but  the  railroads  were  also 
among  the  chief  clients  of  these  industries  as  purchasers  of  rail  tracks  and  the  energy 
source  to  make  trains  run.  Like  the  development  of  the  canals  before  it,  railway 
transportation  was  geared  toward  facilitating  resource  extraction  more  than  population 
mobility  or  physically  connecting  the  nation.  Railways  generally  ran  in  two  directions: 
out  of  the  valleys  and  into  south  Wales  ports,  or  out  of  Wales  and  into  southeast  England. 
North  and  south  Wales  remained  disconnected,  a  major  impediment  to  any  Welsh 
nationalist  political  movement  (Jones  1999[1984]:181). 

Coal  exports  climbed  ever  higher  as  the  logistical  problems  of  transport  were 
addressed  over  course  of  the  century:  the  port  of  Cardiff  alone,  for  example,  exported 
43,000  tons  in  1840;  ten  years  later,  coal  exports  eclipsed  660,000  tons  and  reached  over 
7.5  million  tons  by  1900  (Lloyd  1919:121).  The  population  of  south  Wales  swelled  with 
coal  exports.  In  heart  of  the  coalfields,  for  instance,  the  Rhondda  Valley  population  rose 
from  951  in  1851  to  55,000  in  1881  to  167,000  in  1924.  Overall,  the  population  of  Wales 
grew  from  1,163,139  in  1851  to  2,523,500  in  1914,  a  117  percent  increase  (Davies 
1993b:398,  402).  In  addition  to  rural  migration  within  Wales,  large  numbers  also 
migrated  from  England  and  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  a  lesser  degree.  A  handful  of 
these  migrants  would  form  a  managerial  cadre  charged  with  overseeing  and  economizing 
production  in  the  coalfields.  A  smaller  number  of  migrants  still  measuring  in  the 
thousands  arrived  from  the  continent,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East.  One  of  the 
oldest  multiethnic  communities  in  the  UK  formed  around  the  Cardiff  docklands  during 
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the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  (Evans  2003).  By  1900,  one-third  of  all  persons 
living  in  Wales  were  bom  elsewhere.  The  effect  upon  the  Welsh  language  was  obvious: 
by  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  less  than  half  of  Wales  spoke  Welsh  (Davies  1993). 

Living  conditions  in  the  newly  industrialized  areas  of  the  valleys  and  coastal 
shipping  towns  were  generally  arduous.  Rapid  urbanization  resulted  in  overcrowding 
and,  at  times,  misplaced  race  riots  (Balfour  1970:64;  Williams  1970[1919];  Allen  1960). 
Poor  planning  led  to  tuberculosis,  cholera,  typhoid  and  other  health  crises.  During  a 
cholera  epidemic  of  1848-49,  1,682  died  in  Merthyr  alone  (Davies  1993b:396).  Children 
were  not  shielded  from  participation  in  the  workforce;  an  official  report  on  children's 
employment  in  British  mines  indicated  that  young  boys  were  employed  in  the  South 
Wales  coalfields  more  than  any  other  area  of  the  isles  (Davies  1993b:395).  Wages, 
workdays,  and  industrial  safety  conditions  were  largely  unregulated.  Sliding  scale  wages 
from  1875-1903  were  pegged  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  coal  prices  on  international  markets; 
work  shifts  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  ran  seven  days  per  week  and  for  very  long 
hours  during  the  day;  from  1880  to  1900,  48  per  cent  of  all  mine  deaths  (claiming  1,117 
lives)  occurred  in  Wales  despite  that  fact  that  Wales  accounted  for  only  18  per  cent  of  the 
total  underground  workforce  of  Britain  (Davies  1993b:442, 472).  The  vote  was  denied  to 
the  majority  of  men  and  women;  the  Whigs  followed  by  the  Conservative  Party  were 
returned  to  parliament  upon  election  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  and 
(later)  capital. 

The  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  generally  characterized  by 
Conservative  rule,  though  the  Liberal  Party  (described  below)  effectively  challenged  that 
trend  by  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  Conservative  Party  emerged  in  the  1830s 
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when  questions  of  Church  and  State  were  giving  way  to  issues  of  society  and  economy  in 
UK  political  debate  (Gash  et  al.  1977:81).  With  problems  of  social  disruption  and 
poverty  in  Britain  taking  a  place  alongside  insurrection  in  Ireland  and  religious 
challenges  to  the  Anglican  order  taking  place  throughout  the  UK,  the  Conservative  Party 
developed  itself  as  a  standard-bearer  of  the  Union,  the  Church  of  England,  middle  class 
consciousness,  rurality  and  the  'vanishing'  social  morality  it  was  perceived  to  represent. 
The  Conservatives  nevertheless  maintained  parliamentary  majorities  in  Wales  until  the 
election  of  1859  (Blake  1970).  Yet  in  fact  and  in  principle,  the  Conservatives  were  a 
party  of  English  nationalism  (Gash  et  al.  1977: 169).  The  Conservatives,  for  example, 
were  committed  to  preserving  the  Anglican  Church  in  Wales;  likewise,  the  party 
encouraged  the  placement  of  Anglican  leaders  to  head  Welsh  school  boards  created  under 
Peel,  the  first  Conservative  Prime  Minister  (Davies  1993b).  Indeed,  the  combined  effects 
of  social  dislocation,  political  and  economic  inequity,  and  resource  extraction  which  the 
Conservatives  upheld  have  led  some  to  argue  that  Wales  was  effectively  an  insipient 
English/British  colony  (see  Hechter  1999[1975];  Williams  1985;  Coupland  1990:19). 

Industrialization  encouraged  the  dissipation  of  pre-existing  forms  of  Welsh 
community  and  social  organization,  but  it  also  produced  new,  overwhelmingly  one-class 
communities  invested  in  the  traditional  ideals  and  practices  of  communal  living  to 
mitigate  against  the  worst  effects  of  industrialism.  Outside  the  coalfields,  and  in  reaction 
to  their  development,  an  initial  form  of  Welsh  nationalism  developed  with  the  creation  of 
Cymru  Fydd  (Wales  of  the  Future)  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  The  group  dedicated 
itself  to  home  rule  for  Wales  and  the  preservation  of  a  self-defined  traditional  language 
and  culture,  but  several  factors  contributed  it's  short-lived  success.  Foremost,  it  amounted 
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to  a  movement  driven  by  intellectuals  and  the  middle  classes  who  were  out  of  rhythm 
with  the  social  and  economic  concerns  of  an  increasingly  anglicized  working  class  in 
south  Wales.  Political  nationalism,  moreover,  was  restricted  as  a  socially  palpable  goal  at 
a  time  when  there  was  a  politically  more  powerful  interest  in  manufacturing  British 
citizens  of  a  unified  state  and  empire  (Cinnirella  2000:44-45).  Core  symbols  and 
institutions  of  Welsh  culture  were  elaborated  in  the  swell  of  Romantic  reaction  to 
industrial  society.  Here  was  the  stuff  of  "invented  tradition"  (Hobsbawm  and  Ranger 
1983)  hoisted  onto  the  back  of  a  culture  observed  to  be  fading  under  the  weight  of 
English/capitalist  expansion.  The  'eisteddfod',  an  ancient  but  centuries  gone  tradition  of 
poetic  competition,  was  revitalized  and  formalized  in  1861  and  in  reaction  to  the  decline 
of  the  Welsh  language  in  the  coalfields  (Davies  1993b:416).  Welsh  song  and  poetic 
recitations  were  put  before  panels  of  cultural  "experts"  in  deeply  ritualistic  competitions 
invoking  an  unsubstantiated  Druidic  past.^  Many  of  the  symbols  of  Welshness  exalted  at 
this  time  lacked  solid  currency  in  Welsh  history.  The  red  dragon,  for  example,  is  now 
unconsciously  accepted  as  a  national  image  but  was  no  more  than  a  local  administrative 
symbol  in  the  middle  ages  (Morgan  1983:90).  While  the  symbols  of  Welsh  nationhood 
developed  at  this  time,  questions  of  nationalism  were  secondary  to  the  problems  of 
economic  change  occurring  in  Wales  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  Welsh  coal  industry  reach  its  peak  in  1913  when  Wales  accounted  for  neariy 
one-third  of  the  total  worid  coal  exports  (Jones  1999[1984]:  175).  Mining  and  other 
forms  of  heavy  industry  thereafter  began  a  slow  decline  as  world  war  and  economic 

^  Eisteffodau  are  today  organized  at  local,  regional,  national  and  international  levels  and 
represent  to  largest  folk  festivals  of  their  kind  in  Europe.  Symbolically,  they  are  the 
primary  arenas  for  the  peri'ormance  of  linguistic  identity  (cf.  Trosset  1993). 
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depression  preoccupied  life  in  Wales  and  the  UK  at  large.  The  First  World  War  was  the 
period  of  the  United  Kingdom's  first  industry  nationalization  project:  the  impacts  of  its 
repeal  on  employment  after  the  war  would  greatly  affect  Wales.  Between  1921  and  1936, 
241  mines  closed;  overall  unemployment  was  as  high  as  36.5  per  cent  in  1936,  and  73  per 
cent  in  the  industrial  center  of  Merthyr.  Mass  migration  out  of  the  coal  valleys  ensued, 
resulting  in  a  net  loss  of  500,000  in  South  Wales  (Jones  1999[1984]).  Political  responses 
to  industrialization,  culture  change,  economic  stagnation,  and  the  formation  of  nationalist 
sentiment  in  Wales  can  be  traced  through  the  development  and  maturation  of  three 
political  parties  in  Wales:  the  Liberal  Party,  the  Labour  Party,  and  Plaid  Cymru-The  Party 
ofWales.** 

Responses:  Three  Views  of  "Community"  through  "Party" 

Industrial  capitalism  and  the  conditions  of  working  class  life  in  the  United 
Kingdom  undoubtedly  created  a  general  condition  of  class  self-awareness  in  relation  to 
capital  and  the  state  (cf.  Marx  1978:512-518),  but  the  range  and  types  of  response  to 
exploitation  and  culture  change  were  also  highly  specified  and  localized  (compare  the 
'communities'  described  by  Thompson  (1964),  Jones  1983:Ch.  4,  and  Smith  1998).  The 
coming  of  the  labor  movement  in  Wales,  for  example,  was  equally  rooted  in  notions  of 
Welsh  spirituality  (emphasizing  an  ideology  of  social  solidarity)  and  Marxist  economic 
theory  (Pope  1998:241).  Therefore,  without  drawing  too  fine  a  distinction  between 
political  parties  and  the  forms  of  community  each  upheld  and  claimed  to  represent,  this 
section  examines  how  the  political  successes  of  the  Liberal  Party,  Labour  Party,  and  Plaid 


Hereafter  "Plaid  Cymru-The  Party  of  Wales"  will  also  be  referred  to  as  "Plaid 
or  "Plaid." 
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Cymru  were  tied  to  particular  types  of  social  change  engendered  by  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  Wales. 

The  Liberal  Party,  to  begin,  began  as  a  liberal  offshoot  of  the  Whigs  in  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century.  The  Liberals  took  Welsh  roots  through  its  support  of  religious 
Nonconformity  in  Wales,  a  perspective  heavily  emphasizing  political  and  economic 
freedoms  and  closely  associated  with  middle-class  and  agrarian  support.  The  Liberal 
ideology  was  a  fusion  of  laissez-faire  individuality  and  religious  morality.  As  an  appeal 
to  human  decency,  Liberal  leaders  such  as  William  Abraham  ("Mabon")  carried  coalfield 
constituencies  on  a  Liberal -Labour  ticket  by  fighting  for  working  class  rights  within  the 
margins  of  existing  relations  between  labor  and  capital.  Abraham  is  worth  noting  as  an 
exemplary  political  figure  for  his  time,  but  the  majority  of  Wales  was  voting  Liberal  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Political  support  for  the  Liberals  reached  a  high 
plateau  with  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Act  of  1884.  The  aristocratic  constraints  of  an 
earher  era  were  undone.  The  Act  enfranchised  all  male  householders  and  a  significant 
proportion  of  male  lodgers  found  in  all  county  constituencies  of  Parliament;  it  amounted 
to  a  formative  entry  of  the  working  classes  into  the  public  sphere.  States  historian  of 
Wales  Gwyn  Williams,  eloquently: 

In  a  Britain  which  had  become  a  democracy,  this  new  Welsh  nation  crashed 
through  the  franchise  barrier.  The  Welsh  working  man,  in  the  person  of  Mabon,  got 

to  the  Commons  as  the  Liberal  tide  rolled  irresistibly  across  Wales  Throughout 

Wales  the  300-year  reign  of  the  squires  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  The  gentry  went 
into  a  kind  of  internal  exile  as  they  were  expelled  no  less  forcibly  from  the  history 
of  their  nation  which  the  new  men,  in  their  new  schools  and  colleges,  set 
themselves  to  write.  All  over  Wales,  the  bastilles  went  down  before  the  ballot  as 
the  Nonconformist  People  entered  its  political  kingdom.  (1985a:219) 

The  Act  swept  the  Liberals  into  power  in  Wales  during  elections  of  1885:  thirty  of 

thirty-four  Welsh  constituencies  were  under  Liberal  control  (the  rest  going  Conservative) 
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(Davies  1993b:448).  Demands  for  home  rule  in  Ireland  and  the  attempts  of  Liberal 
governments  in  London  to  realize  it  encouraged  parallel  movements  in  Wales  and 
Scotland.  The  Welsh  for  their  part  could  cite  their  lack  of  separate  law,  religious 
orthodoxy,  and  education  system  in  comparison  to  Scotland,  and  the  absence  of  an 
administrative  executive  established  in  Ireland  (Mackintosh  1968:144).  The  Liberal 
Party  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  introduce  home  rule  to  Wales  in  1890  and  1922. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Wales'  Lloyd  George  and  in  control  of  parliament,  the  Liberals 
were  successful  in  disestablishing  Wales  from  the  Anglican  Church.  The  party  under 
George  also  kept  close  links  with  Cymru  Fydd.  Very  local  political  issues  dominated  the 
political  agenda  at  the  turn  of  the  century:  temperance,  education,  tithes,  and  rural  land 
reform  (Morgan  1982:36),  but  the  economic  and  military  crises  of  Europe  eventually 
divided  the  attention  of  the  nation.  Mackintosh  (1968:145-146)  writes  that  Wales  was 
during  this  period 

divided  between  north  and  south,  chiefly  interested  in  disestablishment  and  social 
reform  where  there  was  a  consciousness  of  being  Welsh  but  with  a  very  different 
emphasis  as  between  the  rural,  Welsh-speaking  north  and  the  industrial  English- 
speaking  valleys  of  the  south.  The  experiences  of  the  inter-war  years  deepened  this 
division.  The  [world  depression]  had  a  devastating  effect  [on  employment]... 
[which]  confirmed  the  doctrine  that  the  real  problems  were  social  and  class 
problems.  Language  and  culture  were  an  irrelevance  to  starving  men,  the  way  out 
being  clearly  a  victory  for  Labour  in  Westminster  and  progress  towards  social 
justice. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Liberal  surge  was  promoted  as  a  working  class  and  moral  success 
against  aristocratic  interests  and  no  doubt  represented  an  advance  in  democratizing  the 
political  system.  Historian  John  Davies  (1993b:449),  however,  points  out  that  the  lack  of 
full  enfranchisement  at  the  time  effectively  meant  that  "wealthy  members  of  the  landed 
class  yielded  their  place  to  wealthy  industrialists  and  professional  men  -  that  is,  one  elite 
was  replacing  another."  (Davies  1993b:449).  The  Liberals  remained  rooted  in  a  rural 
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support  base  that  led,  at  times,  to  an  ambivalent  embrace  of  governmental  reforms 
advocated  by  the  growing  working  class  movement  in  Wales.  Free  trade  was  a 
cornerstone  of  Liberal  ideology  often  at  odds  with  the  growing  interest  in  socialism  in  the 
south.  The  Liberals  under  George,  moreover,  were  dependent  on  coalition  voting  with 
the  Conservatives  across  the  UK  to  ensure  seats  were  not  lost  to  the  rising  labor 
movement  QDavies  1993b:529). 

Up  until  around  the  First  World  War,  the  Nonconformists  presented  a  radical 
political  message  to  the  Welsh  people  with  a  spiritual  (rather  than  material)  emphasis  on 
overcoming  strife  (Pope  1998:31).  The  Nonconformists  later  distanced  themselves  from 
all  things  political  in  taking  the  position  that  the  Christian  doctrine  was  more  in  line  with 
individualism  than  collectivism  (Pope  1998:67).  Disestablishment  was  nonetheless 
achieved  in  1920,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  falling  crest  of  what  had  been  a  formidable  wave 
of  Liberal  support  in  Wales  for  decades.  The  Nonconformist  message  was  increasingly 
rejected  by  the  working  classes  in  favor  of  socialist  political  goals  (Pope  1998:75). 
Within  a  short  matter  of  time,  socialism's  secularized  message  of  social  ethics,  political 
justice,  and  economic  righteousness  would  overtake  Liberalism's  political  appeal  in  the 
valleys. 

The  most  potent  political  response  to  industrialism  developed  in  the  syndicalism 
and  trade  unionism  of  the  working  classes  of  south  Wales.  Davies  (1993b)  argues  that  in 
Wales,  it  was  never  a  question  of  whether  Welsh  unions  were  to  be  socialist,  but  rather 
what  type  and  degree  of  socialism  would  they  choose.  The  labor  movement  was  divided 
on  many  issues  of  ideology,  organization,  and  strategy,  but  overall  industrialization  had 
helped  produce  a  committed,  militant  band  of  Marxists  and  communists  who  would 
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gradually  eschew  the  sectarianism  of  Nonconformity  for  secular  action.  For  a  great  many, 

centralized  collectivism  at  the  state  and  international  levels  took  precedence  over 

devolution;  class,  not  nationality,  defined  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor.  This  is 

not  to  say  that  the  coalfields  were  devoid  of  a  national  awareness  or  even  less  that  there 

was  a  clean  break  between  rural  and  industrial  culture,  only  that  the  practice  of 

community  had  been  radically  altered.  Marxist  miners'  colleges  now  stood  alongside 

Nonconformist  chapels.  International  events  took  a  more  important  place  in  the 

constitution  of  local  affairs  with  the  proletarianization  of  daily  life.^  Women  played  more 

public  roles  in  the  coalfields  than  had  the  "Mam"  of  traditional  society  within  the  familiar 

trope  of  community  by  opposing  scab  miners  in  their  neighborhoods,  organizing  to  feed 

neighborhoods  in  times  of  strike  or  hardship,  and  directly  lobbying  local  authorities  for 

improved  health  and  education  conditions  (Williams  1998;  Evans  and  Jones  2001;  Jones 

1991).  The  continuities,  in  short,  were  undeniable.  Writes  Ixwis: 

the  monopoly  status  the  chapels  enjoyed  within  most  Welsh  communities  was 
being  challenged  by  a  range  of  forces  by  1900.  Some  of  these  were  social,  such  as 
the  intrusion  of  non-Welsh  in-migrants.  .  .  or  the  spread  of  other  sources  of 
entertainment  and  diversion,  such  as  the  early  cinema,  spectator  sport  and  the 
public  house.  The  development  of  miner'  institutes  outside  the  direct  control  of  the 
Nonconformist  churches  created  alternative  venues  for  community  events  and 
informal  education.  But  it  is  the  emergence  of  the  agencies  of  organized  labour... 
its  districts,  lodges  and  officials,  which  is  often  cited  as  one  of  the  key  factors 
behind  the  relative  loss  in  authority  and  status  of  the  chapels  within  significant 
areas  of  Welsh  society.  .  . .  [T]he  lodge  did  not  replace  the  chapel;  rather  there  was 

a  relative  loss  of  power,  as  an  alternative  leadership  emerged  At  the  same  time, 

the  chapel  remained  the  single  most  important  influence  on  the  outlook  and 
mentality  of  many  active  trade  unionists  in  Wales  well  into  this  century.  It 
inculcated  a  belief  in  some  kind  of  objective  truth,  some  view  of  the  world  and  the 


For  example,  many  members  of  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation  were 
knowledgeable  of  international  labor  affairs  and  participated  in  marches  to  London  in 
protest  of  fascist  governments  on  the  continent;  174  of  its  members  expressed  their 
support  for  democratic  socialism  by  volunteering  to  fight  against  the  fascists  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  (Francis  1984). 
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processes  which  make  it  function  that  could  be  revealed  by  a  book.  It  is  neither  trite 
nor  fanciful  to  see  the  links  between  the  close  textual  analysis  employed  in  chapel 
Bible  classes  and  the  attempts  to  decipher  and  interpret  the  thoughts  to  Marx  and 
Engels  in  the  class  of  the  Pleb's  League.  (2000:91-92) 

The  first  trade  unions  appeared  in  Wales  during  the  1830s,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
1870s  that  they  were  on  a  firm  footing  among  south  Wales  working  class  society. 
Coordinated  strikes  and  other  forms  of  industrial  resistance  provided  a  leverage  by  which 
the  working  classes  in  Wales  (and  across  the  UK)  could  gain  political  advantage.  Initial 
responses  to  poor  working  and  health  conditions  of  industrialization  included  riots,  but 
over  time,  protest  became  non-violent,  more  coordinated  with  the  activities  of 
government  institutions,  and  increasingly  symbolic  in  nature.  The  South  Wales  Miner's 
Federation  (formed  1898)  was  among  the  most  militant  and  organized  in  all  of  the  UK 
with  over  160,000  members  at  its  peak.  The  "Fed"  proved  itself  relatively  capable  of 
resisting  capitalist  hegemony  in  the  workplace  and  community  by  mobilizing  the 
coalfields  for  industrial  action  in  major  strikes  of  1915,  1921,  and  1926  (Francis  and 
Smith  1980;  cf.  Morgan  1982:284-6  on  the  1926  strike).  These  actions  were  geared 
toward  the  socioeconomic  democratization  of  the  industrial  process,  yet  some  in  the 
working  ranks  were  arguing  the  merits  of  engaging  the  political  process  directly. 

The  Labour  Party  is  a  political  by-product  of  this  debate  on  the  aims  of  socialism  in 
the  United  Kingdom.^  The  Labour  Party  was  formed  at  a  British  Trades  Union  Congress 
meeting  in  1900  and  ascended  to  political  dominance  in  Wales  over  the  next  three 
decades.  "In  no  part  of  the  British  Isles,"  writes  K.O.  Morgan,  "was  Labour  more 
entrenched  than  in  the  south  Wales  valleys"  (1982:272).  Indeed,  the  Labour  Party's  first 

See  Bevir  (2003)  on  the  multiple  uses  of  'socialism'  as  an  organizing  principle  of 
political  engagement  in  the  UK  historically;  for  UK-wide  histories  of  the  Labour  Party, 
see  Tanner,  Thane,  and  Tiratsoo  (2000)  and  Thorpe  (1997). 
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independent  MP,  Keir  Hardie,  was  elected  in  1906  from  the  Merthyr  constituency  of 
Wales.  By  1908  the  Fed  separated  itself  from  its  Liberal  roots  by  affiliating  directly  with 
the  Labour  Party.  Labour  became  an  instant  political  power  in  Wales  when  the  vote  was 
extended  to  all  of  UK  society  in  1928.  It  spelled  the  end  of  the  Liberal  Party  as  a  first  or 
second-ranking  presence  in  Westminster.  In  Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Conservatives 
ran  a  consistent  third  in  voting  during  the  interwar  period  (Davies  1993b:545). 

Labour's  commitments  to  realizing  the  socialist  state  superseded  most  of  the 
political  questions  the  Liberals  posed  for  itself  in  Wales.  Whereas  the  Liberals  were 
generally  supportive  of  some  form  of  decentralization,  Labour  was  unprepared  to  endorse 
devolution  to  Wales  or  stray  from  the  centralist  path  it  set  for  itself  during  the  inter-war 
period  (Morgan  1982:297-8).  Labour's  goals  were  the  empowerment  of  the  working 
class  above  and  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  nation.  This  strategy  is  plausible  in  the 
historical  context  of  its  enactment:  in  1932,  for  instance,  the  rate  of  insured  unemployed 
males  in  Wales  was  nearly  43  per  cent  (Davies  1993b:576). 

Labour's  strength  was  derived  from  its  ability  to  organize  communities  locally,  first 
as  a  militant  response  to  working  and  social  conditions  and  followed  by  a  political  one 
once  its  candidates  began  winning  elections.  Although  the  ideological  goals  of  Labour 
were  important  to  the  party's  coherence  as  an  alternative  to  Liberalism  and  Conservatism, 
the  party  cemented  itself  in  Wales  by  engaging  in  practical  socialism:  issues  of  housing, 
maternity  and  child  welfare,  and  general  public  health  preoccupied  the  Labour  agenda 
during  this  period  (Tanner  2000: 123).  This  also  meant  taking  control  of  local  political 
councils  as  well  as  parliamentary  seats.  While  participating  in  the  larger  electoral  system 
of  UK  politics,  the  party  utilized  the  system  to  its  advantage  and  contrary  to  the  state's 
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interest.  For  example,  Labour-controlled  local  authorities  used  the  local  education 
institutions  to  supply  free  meals  to  children  during  times  of  economic  stagnation,  which 
during  the  interwar  period  of  1919-1938  were  plentiful  (Williams  2000:156).  While  the 
coalfields  were  Labour  bastions,  the  party  struggled  to  extend  its  influence  elsewhere  in 
Wales.  The  primary  problem  was  overcoming  perceptions  that  Labour  was  anti- 
religious,  anti-Welsh,  anti-rural,  and  anti-national  (Tanner  2000:115). 

Industrialization  nevertheless  contributed  to  the  cultural  and  linguistic 
Anglicization  of  Welsh  society,  a  condition  Labour  was  less  willing  to  fight  against.  By 
the  time  of  the  1921  census,  the  first  absolute  (as  opposed  to  proportional)  decline  in  the 
number  of  Welsh  speakers  appeared,  down  50,000  to  929,000  persons,  or  37.2  per  cent  of 
the  population  (Morgan  1982:197-8).  Industrialization  meant  rethinking  and 
repositioning  Wales  in  different  relations  with  England  culturally  and  the  UK  state 
politically.  The  Welsh  language  became  an  obvious  unifying  theme  for  nationalist 
movements  against  a  backdrop  of  these  impositions  (Pittock  1999:116,  124).  A  clear 
division  of  Welsh  identity  was  drawn  between  those  who  spoke  (the  language)  and  those 
who  didn't,  those  who  lived  in  the  urban-industrial  south  (i.e.,  the  majority  of  the 
population)  and  the  "gwerin,"  and  those  committed  to  Christian  morality  versus  those 
committed  to  Marxist  socialism.  In  describing  the  ideology  of  inter-war  nationalism,  Dai 
Smith  writes  that 

If  the  idea  of  a  Welsh  nation  expressed  through  its  language  and  literature  as  a 
rooted  civilization  was  the  positive  side  of  the  group's  leading  intellectuals,  the 
negative  pole  was  the  industrial,  anglicized  world  which  had  to  be  nullified  if 
'Wales'  was  to  survive.  South  was  the  prime  example  of  the  destruction  of  Welsh 
civilization  and  history.  (1999:143) 

Nationalism  developed  into  a  full-fledged  political  movement  in  1925  with  the 
founding  of  Plaid  Cymru-The  Party  of  Wales,  then  titled  Plaid  Genedlaethol  Cymru  (the 
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Welsh  Nationalist  Party).  The  early  aims  of  the  party  centered  on  realizing  the  return  of 
Welsh  as  an  institutional  language  of  governance  above  all  else,  though  not  in  terms  of 
full-fledged  independence  or  self-government  from  the  UK  (Osmond  1985:225;  Morgan 
1982:204).  The  party  was  founded  under  the  leadership  of  Saunders  Lewis  who,  inspired 
by  continental  nationalisms^,  advocated  linguistic  protection  founded  in  Catholic 
religious  morality,  a  retreat  from  industrialization,  and  the  practice  of  radical  protest. 
Saunders  and  two  others,  for  example,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  burning  of  a  Royal  Air  Force 
bombing  school  in  Wales  in  1935  in  a  display  of  pacifism  and  the  rejection  of  the  UK 
state's  presence.  Indicative  of  the  potential  of  a  nationalist  movement  at  the  time,  the 
three  were  acquitted  in  Wales  but  later  found  guilty  when  a  second  trial  took  place  in 
England.  This  tradition  of  radical  disobedience  to  the  UK  state  was  continued  throughout 
the  twentieth  century.'^  This  description  runs  the  risk  of  suggesting  the  nationalist 
movement  was  widespread.  In  fact.  Plaid's  membership  numbered  only  500  in  1930,  for 
example  (Morgan  1982:207).  The  inter-war  period  was  Labour's  hour  in  Wales. 
Parliamentary  Universalism  and  Welsh  Particularism 
This  section  examines  how  the  rationalization  of  the  UK  state  through 
parliamentary  action  produced  homogenizing  and  heterogeneous  effects:  at  once 
recognizing  the  universality  of  citizenship  rights  and  the  particularity  of  Welsh 

^  See  Sherrington's  (1980)  analysis  of  debates  over  the  extent  to  which  Plaid  Cymru  and 
Cmyru  Fydd  before  them  embraced  various  strands  of  the  continental  nationalisms 
operating  at  the  time.  See  also  Smith  (1995:144). 

For  example:  a  campaign  of  spray  painting  English  signs  green  (the  party  color  of  Plaid 
Cymru)  was  very  active  in  the  1960s  and  70s;  Gwynfor  Evans,  Plaid's  first  MP,  similarly 
informed  the  UK  public  of  his  intention  to  go  on  a  hunger  strike  in  1982  if  the  Thatcher 
Government  did  not  make  good  on  a  promise  to  establish  a  Welsh  language  television 
station  (S4C),  a  demand  which  the  government  gave  into.  See  Chapter  6. 
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experience  as  the  object  of  government.  While  In  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 

Britain,  the  elaboration  of  state-citizen  relations  turned  on  questions  of  legitimating  the 

role  of  the  monarch — however  involved  or  detached  in  the  governmental  process — given 

political  insurrections  and  socioeconomic  transformations  in  British  society."  A  central 

concern  of  early  liberal  democratic  theory  in  Britain  (and  Western  Europe)  was  deriving 

state  sovereignty  from  the  (overt  or  tacit)  consent  of  the  social  whole;  individual  freedom, 

commonly  expressed  in  terms  of  economic  rights,  became  a  central  'objective'  measure 

of  an  appropriate  balance  between  state  sovereignty  and  citizenship  rights.  Early 

conceptions  of  the  economically  detached  state  gave  way  to  a  more  attenuated  debate 

about  the  role  of  government  in  regulating  a  new  industrial  order. Many  politicians  and 

political  philosophers  alike  were  compelled — as  recourse  to  reason  and/or  morality — to 

respond  to  the  well-documented  vagaries  of  nineteenth  century  industrialization.  Thus 

emerged  philosophical  and  political  justifications  for  the  extension  of  state  oversight  in 

the  lives  of  both  producers  and  owners  of  production: 

The  relationship  of  people  to  their  government  had  changed  drastically  since 
Locke's  era.  . .  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  most  likely 
oppressor  of  the  people  was  indeed  the  government.  Few  other  institutions  were 
powerful  enough  to  oppress  the  masses. ...  In  the  nineteenth  century,  however. . . 
the  new  political  system  was  praised  as  government  by  the  people,  yet  the 
economic  system  seemed  to  squeeze  ownership  into  the  hands  of  fewer  and  fewer 

"  Like  the  contemporary  case  of  UK  devolution,  these  ideas  are  historically 
produced/embedded.  Thus,  for  example,  one  encounters  Hobbesian  and  Lockean 
applications  of  Enlightenment  reason  to  deal  with  the  emergence  of  capitalist-industrial 
classes  that  challenged  monarchial-religious  orthodoxy  in  general,  but  also  in  response  to 
the  specific  concerns  of  reinstating  Charies  II  to  the  throne  in  1678  or  defending  the 
Glorious  Revolution  in  1688,  respectively.  For  a  general  discussion  of  these  historical 
dynamics  and  their  impacts  on  early  (or  classic)  liberal  thought  in  Britain,  see  Baradat 
(2002:67-79,  86-87). 

Observe,  for  instance,  the  different  conceptions  of  sovereignty  and  state  responsibility 
contained  in  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  then  Mill. 
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people. . . .  Capitalism,  which  had  long  been  supported  by  liberals  because  it  tended 
to  increase  individual  freedom  and  equality,  became  suspect  because  of  its  ability 
to  exploit  people.  Gradually  those  on  the  left  of  the  political  spectrum  began  to 
wonder  why,  if  the  government  was  supposed  to  be  democratic  and  if  the  economic 
forces  in  the  society  were  exploiting  the  people,  the  people  did  not  use  their  control 
of  government  to  regulate  the  economy.  (Baradat  2002:106-107) 

The  answer  to  this  question  partly  lies  in  who  was  in  fact  in  government.  Into  the 

1800s  one  in  four  parliamentarians  were  married  to  the  daughters  of  established  MPs  and 

234  MPs  (of  558)  were  there  due  to  ties  to  the  aristocracy  (Melton  2001:23).  The  Great 

Reform  Act  of  1832  opened  the  voting  polls  to  a  wider  proportion  of  the  British 

population,  and  with  it,  in  the  estimation  of  Habermas  (1989[1964]:62-4),  Parliament  was 

transformed  from  an  object  of  public  opinion  to  the  instrument  of  public  opinion.'^ 

While  the  1832  Act  did  have  an  impact  on  democratization,  its  effects  were  uneven  at 

best:  voting  was  reserved  for  property  owning  males  in  cities  and  excluded  the  majority 

of  the  working  poor  and  all  women  (cf.  Fraser  2003).  This  was  followed  by  the  Reform 

Act  of  1867,  which  doubled  the  electorate  in  Wales,  and  the  Ballot  Act,  which  guaranteed 

"free  and  equal  voting".''*  It  was  not  until  the  early  twentieth  century  that  full 

enfranchisement  of  women  and  men  occurred,  i.e.,  at  the  point  of  the  Labour  Party's 

takeoff.  And  while  wider  enfranchisement  was  won,  other  legislation  moving  through 


Again,  the  nineteenth  century  is  somewhat  arbitrary  starting  point  for  the  broader 
examination  of  changes  in  parliamentary  law  favoring  the  subject/citizen.  Melton,  for 
example,  notes  that  the  passage  of  the  Triennial  Act  of  1694  required  parliamentary 
elections  to  be  held  at  least  every  three  years,  which  helped  to  precipitate  the 
development  of  'public  opinion'  of  the  state:  "incessant  electioneering  mobilized  a 
substantial  segment  of  the  population  that  over  time  became  accustomed  to  pubic 
participation  in  the  pohtical  affairs  of  the  nation."  (Melton  2001:73) 

''^  See  Jones  (1988)  for  an  overview  of  the  role  of  parliament  in  transforming  the  Welsh 
political  landscape  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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parliament  would  fundamentally  change  the  relations  between  the  state  and  citizen 
beyond  the  vote. 

Equality  before  the  state  came  to  apply  broadly  to  labor  relations  and  job  security, 
education,  health  care,  freedom  of  association  and  democratic  governance  (Finer 
1997:1481).  The  role  of  the  state  in  providing  general  and  even-handed  social  welfare,  in 
short,  emerged  as  the  key  to  legitimacy  in  the  in  nineteenth  century  Europe  (Dyson 
1980:120).  This  development  was  related  in  part  to  the  state's  inability  to  manage  the 
problems  of  an  industrialized  society  but  also  to  industrialized  society's  response  to  its 
difficult  environment.  The  Poor  Law  of  1601,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the  earliest  state 
responses  to  social  welfare  in  Great  Britain,  but  was  intended  for  the  social  and  economic 
era  of  the  early  seventeenth  century.  Nineteenth  century  industrialization  and 
urbanization  strained  its  implementation  so  that  by  1830  one-quarter  of  the  expenses  of 
the  state  went  to  this  end  (Davies  1993b:369).  This  did  not  mean  state  responses 
'naturally'  gravitated  to  the  interests  of  labor,  however.  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
of  1834  connected  qualification  for  state-sponsored  poverty  relief  to  residence  in 
workhouses  (Cinnirella  2000:46;  Davies  1993:369). 

Public  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  slowly  (but  not  uniformly)  shift  in  the 
favor  of  the  working  classes  with  a  greater  awareness  of  industrial  conditions.  This  was 
accomplished  not  only  through  the  legislative  process  in  Westminster,  but  also  in 
conjunction  with  discourses  of  health  and  morality  circulating  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
the  time.  Medical  discourses,  for  example,  resituated  the  laboring  individual  and 
working  class  community  into  new  contexts  of  classification  and  political  oversight. 
Interrelated  developments  in  medical  diagnosis  and  working  class  health/safety 
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regulations  enhanced  the  regulatory  authority  of  the  state  based  on  the  production  and 
dissemination  of  scientific  evidence.  Simultaneously,  publicly  disseminated  images  and 
descriptions  of  children  working  in  mines  without  light,  of  women  disabled  by  the 
dangers  of  heavy  industry,  and  of  unsanitary  urbanization  were  only  politically  palpable 
so  long  as  other  discourses — i.e.,  defining  'childhood/adulthood',  the  limits  of  women's 
physiological/psychological  ability,  and  causal  relationships  between  urbanization  and 
health — framed  these  experiences  in  a  language  accessible  to  legislative  statecraft. 
Likewise,  many  of  the  tum-of-the-twentieth  century  changes  in  state  regulation  of  the 
political  economy  were  encouraged  by  the  mobilization  of  religiously  based  moral 
interests  arguing  on  behalf  of  an  disenfranchised  population  (Davies  1993b  396). 

Ultimately,  it  was  the  state  that  assumed  the  authority  to  categorically  intervene. 
Nevertheless,  the  legislation  of  citizenship  rights  over  this  period  reflects  the  changing 
stakes  of  political  representation  and  power  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition  to 
parliamentary  acts  broadly  conferring  individual  rights  across  the  UK,  several  institutions 
were  created  to  address  the  specificities  of  the  Welsh  situation  during  the  roughly  thirty 
year  period  of  1898-1922.  These  developments  included:  the  University  of  Wales 
(founded  1893);  the  Welsh  Department  of  Education  (1907);  the  National  Library  of 
Wales  (1916);  the  Welsh  Board  of  Health  (1917);  and  the  National  Museum  of  Wales 
(1922).  While  many  of  these  institutions  now  are  constituted  within  the  National 
Assembly's  infrastructure,  they  were  established  to  meet  very  different  political 
circumstances.  Take,  for  example,  the  development  of  education  policy  for  Wales.'^ 
Education  was  a  key  area  of  dispute  indirectly  related  to  the  reorganization  of 

The  following  only  addresses  the  development  of  primary  school  education  in  Wales. 
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communities  during  the  Industrial  Revolution  which  intersected  with  the  politics  of  class 
and  ethnicity  in  Wales.  The  UK  education  system  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  lacking  in  comparison  to  many  of  its  continental  neighbors,  a  problem 
exacerbated  by  debate  over  the  role  of  the  official  church  in  educational  system.  When  a 
pro-church  education  bill  was  introduced  in  1843,  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Nonconformists  argued  strongly  against  it.  In  Wales,  some  opposed  state-sponsored 
education  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  produce  a  pro-Anglican  (church)  learning 
environment.  Voluntary,  chapel-sponsored  education  was  practiced  as  an  alternative. 
However,  a  report  sponsored  in  1847  by  the  British  state  categorically  attacked  the  Welsh 
system,  claiming  not  only  that  Welsh  schools  were  inadequate  and  working  class  children 
uneducated,  but  that  the  Welsh  religious  culture  promoted  laxness  and  sexual  immorality 
(Davies  1993b:389-91).  (This  "treachery  of  the  blue  books"  proved  a  major  inspiration  to 
Welsh  nationalism  later  in  the  century.) 

An  uneven  network  of  Anglican  and  Welsh  Nonconformist  schools  dotted  the 
landscape  when  a  Liberal  Government  in  London  passed  the  Education  Act  of  1870.  The 
class-based  education  system  implemented  different  standards  of  education  for  working- 
versus  middle  and  upper  class  children,  denying  the  former  education  past  the  age  of 
thirteen,  though  paying  for  poor  children's  education  up  to  that  point  (Davies  1993b:435- 
436).  While  this  was  not  the  comprehensive  education  system  of  other  European  nation- 
states,  the  Act  did  set  the  UK  on  the  path  of  systematized  oversight  of  education.  The 
passage  of  another  Education  Act  in  1902  privileging  official  Church  schools  brought 
more  outrage  from  Nonconformists  in  Wales  and  Britain,  which  was  reflected  in 
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overwhelming  Welsh  support  for  Liberal  opponents  of  the  Act  during  the  elections  of 
1904. 

Working  class  demands  at  this  time  for  equality  in  education  encouraged  the 
passage  of  the  Education  Act  of  1918  which  raised  the  age  for  leaving  school  to  fourteen, 
and  led  to  the  standardization  of  teaching  salaries  (Davies  1993b:522,  527).  Later,  the 
Education  Act  of  1944  would  introduce  the  standardization  of  British  curriculum  that, 
with  some  exceptions,  would  erase  geographic  and  cultural  considerations  from  the 
question  of  UK-wide  education  (Jones  1995:3-5).  (This  process  was  reinforced  by  the 
1988  Education  Act  after  a  relaxed  approach  to  a  national  curriculum  during  the  1960s 
and  early  1970s.)  In  Wales,  the  Act  did  make  provision  for  the  support  of  Welsh  medium 
education  schooling  which  mushroomed  into  a  full-fledged  network  of  hundreds  of 
schools  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  (Janet  Davies  1993:77),  a  major  asset  to  the 
future  of  nationalism  in  Wales  (Davies  1989:1 10),  which  nonetheless  must  be  viewed  as 
a  form  of  state  rationalization  of  difference. 

Labour,  the  Welfare  State,  Deindustrialization,  and  Political  Nationalism 
The  combination  of  parliamentary  reforms  affecting  the  whole  of  the  UK  and 
institutional  developments  specific  to  Wales  reflects  in  some  ways  how  the  UK  state  was 
coming  to  terms  with  the  challenge  of  homogenizing  the  experience  of  nation-state 
membership  along  an  axis  of  political  rights  while  recognizing  difference  within  its 
borders.  Although  the  economic  base  of  industrial  support  has  weakened  in  the  inter-war 
years,  the  calamitous  state  of  socioeconomic  life  also  led  growing  numbers  to  advocate  a 
stronger  state  role  in  protecting  citizens  against  industrial  capitalism's  most  harmful 

In  Chapter  6, 1  return  to  this  idea  in  the  context  of  analyzing  the  Welsh  language's  role 
in  Assembly  activity. 
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effects.  By  the  time  of  war  at  mid-century,  the  political  and  economic  forces  of  Wales 
were  pushing  in  opposition  directions:  economically  in  decline  but  politically  carrying 
the  labor  movement  toward  the  realization  of  the  socialist  state  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
William  Beveridge  was  the  initial  proponent  of  the  UK  welfare  state  at  mid-century.  He 
argued  that 

National  planning  does  not  mean  surrender  of  any  essential  citizen  liberties;  ...a 
plan  for  Britain  must  preserve  freedom  of  opinion  and  its  expression,  in  public  or 
private,  in  speech  or  writing;  freedom  of  association  for  political  and  other 
purposes;  freedom  of  movement  and  choice  of  useful  occupations;  personal 
property  and  an  income  of  one's  own. . .  These  are  essential  liberties.  They  must  be 

preserved.  They  can  be  preserved  Private  control  of  means  of  production,  with 

the  right  to  employ  others  at  a  wage  in  using  those  means,  whatever  may  be  said  for 
it  or  against  it  on  other  grounds,  cannot  be  described  as  an  essential  liberty  of  the 
British  people.  (Beveridge  1995:116-7) 

The  difficult  socioeconomic  climate  of  economic  depression  and  war  encouraged 
greater  demands  for  the  state  support  of  society  so  that  the  hardships  of  wartime  would 
not  be  repeated  in  peacetime  (Jones  1995:1-2;  Faulk  1998:106).  Following  the  war,  a 
triumphant  Labour  Party  removed  Churchill  from  office  to  enact  a  sweeping  welfare 
reform  program.  The  Attlee  Government  (1945-1951),  under  the  guidance  of  Wales' 
Aneurin  Bevan,  established  the  National  Health  Service  in  1948,  introducing  a  system  of 
universal  health  care  to  the  UK.  The  Government  also  nationalized  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  coal  and  steel  industries,  communications  facilities,  railroads  and  other  enterprises 
(Cinnirella  2000:48).  The  Conservatives  nonetheless  returned  to  parliamentary  power 
after  1951.  Economically,  Wales  and  the  UK  witnessed  an  economic  boom  in  the  1950s: 
new  industries  began  operation,  wages  rose,  unemployment  dropped  sharply,  and  a  wider 
proportion  of  the  population  had  access  to  consume  goods  and  services  produced  in  the 
post-war  global  economy  (Morgan  1995:13).  While  Labour  would  reach  its  peak  of 
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support  in  Wales  over  the  course  of  this  period,  the  party  was  shut  out  of  government 
until  1964. 

Talk  of  devolution  to  Wales  resurfaced  at  this  time,  yet  the  idea  pitted  Welsh 
Labour  MPs  like  Jim  Griffiths  and  Anuerin  Bevan  against  each  other.  The  idea  of 
regional  planning  in  Wales,  for  example,  entered  into  Labour  Party  thinking  with  the 
establishment  of  a  Welsh  Regional  Council  of  Labour  in  1947.  In  contrast,  Bevan 
vehemently  opposed  devolution  on  the  grounds  that  it  contradicted  the  centralist  goals  of 
socialism.  He  once  used  his  time  during  the  first  ever  Welsh  Day  debate  (October  1944) 
in  Westminster  to  ridicule  the  very  idea  of  devolution  to  Wales  or  difference  between 
Welsh  and  English  issues  (Morgan  1982:297).  The  pro-  and  anti -devolution  strands  of 
the  party  would  continue  their  debates  all  the  way  up  to  the  point  of  the  devolution 
referendum  in  1997. 

A  Welsh  presence  in  UK  politics  was  gradually  institutionalized  in  the  post-war  era 
despite  these  differences  of  opinion  within  the  Labour  Party.  A  Council  for  Wales  was 
created  in  1948  to  bring  business,  union,  and  cultural  interests  into  conversation.  A 
Minister  for  Welsh  Affairs  was  established  through  the  Home  Office  with  Churchill's 
return  in  1951.  Cardiff  was  named  the  capitol  of  Wales  in  1955.  The  Conservatives  later 
established  a  more  empowered  Minister  for  Wales  in  1957  but  it  did  not  amount  to  a  full- 
fledged  cabinet  post  in  Whitehall. 

Following  the  logic  that  the  institutional  developments  of  the  1950s  could  be  better 
coordinated  and  run  through  a  central  authority,  some  Labour  MPs  from  Wales  began 
campaigning  within  the  party  for  the  establishment  of  a  Welsh  Office  (Osmond 
1985:227-228).  Despite  some  resistance  from  the  upper  echelon  of  the  party  as  well  as  in 
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bureaucratic  circles,  Labour  listed  the  Welsh  Office  as  an  electoral  pledge  for  the  General 
Election  of  1959.  The  Welsh  Office  and  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Wales  were  jointly 
realized  in  1964.  The  Office  created  an  administrative  hub  connecting  the  inner  circle  of 
Whitehall  MPs  and  bureaucrats  directly  with  political  affairs  in  Wales.  James  Griffiths, 
who  had  campaigned  for  greater  Welsh  autonomy  within  the  UK  since  the  1930s,  was 
selected  as  the  first  Secretary  of  State.  The  initially  small  office  of  about  200  civil 
servants  grew  over  the  course  of  the  twentieth  century  to  handle  economic  development, 
agricultural,  education,  health  and  other  powers  with  a  3,000-strong  civil  service.  It  was 
the  first-ever  di vesture  of  the  UK  bureaucracy's  functional  policy  competencies  into  a 
territorial  department  (Cole  2003:223-4). 

The  early  intention  for  the  Welsh  Office  was  the  territorial  administration  of  a 
select  number  of  UK  state  agency  functions  in  Wales,  none  of  which  could  be  said  to  be 
representative  in  any  formal  democratic  sense,  a  theme  I  will  pick  up  on  shortly. 
Deacon's  (2002:23)  authoritative  account  of  the  Welsh  Office's  history  divides  its 
development  into  several  stages.  The  first  stage  (1964-74)  was  primarily  about  gradually 
transferring  to  the  office  policy  responsibilities  from  other  government  departments  (and 
defending  these  decisions  from  these  departments).  The  second  stage  (1974-9) 
introduced  a  period  of  planned  administrative  devolution  under  the  Labour  Government 
in  Whitehall.  Politically,  incremental  devolution  had  increased  the  capacity  within  Wales 
to  operate  in  formal  policy  environments;  it  also  proved  an  outlet  through  which  different 
UK  governments  could  exert  its  political  will  upon  Wales.  To  address  the  economic 
complications  of  post-war  Wales,  Labour  focused  its  development  strategies  around 
strong  state  intervention  into  industrial  recruitment  and  infrastructural  development; 
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however,  Labour  also  approached  economic  regeneration  as  a  means  to  stem  the  growing 
tide  of  nationaUsm  is  Wales  (Morgan  1995:18). 

Plaid  Cymru  thereby  played  an  important  role  in  shaping  parliamentary  responses 
to  demands  for  greater  Welsh  autonomy  in  the  1950s  and  60s,  though  an  electoral  impact 
was  not  initially  felt.  Nationalism  took  on  a  new  meaning  in  the  contexts  of  declining 
industry  and  social  change  and  was  related  to  the  party's  gradual  disavowal  of 
monolingualism  as  a  political  objective;  Plaid  also  reflected  on  its  political  aspirations 
during  this  period,  considering  self-government,  but  not  formal  independence,  the  goal  of 
the  party.  Plaid  Cymru  developed  a  dual  identity  as  a  protest  group  and  more  formal 
political  party  under  the  leadership  of  Gwynfor  Evans.  The  party  gained  wider  public 
recognition  in  the  late  1950s  for  its  (ultimately  unsuccessful)  protest  of  a  UK  dam 
building  project  in  Wales.  Plaid  was  also  influential  in  a  Parliament  for  Wales  campaign 
that  began  in  1950.  Although  another  "failure"  in  terms  of  the  final  result,  this  campaign 
managed  to  collect  240,000  signatures  (i.e.,  14  per  cent  of  the  electorate)  in  favor  a 
parliamentary  body  for  Wales  (McAllister  2001:99)  and  had  some  effect  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Welsh  Office  (Jones  1992:236). 

It  was  not  until  the  1960s  that  nationalism  emerged  as  an  electoral  factor  in  the  UK. 
With  the  economy  slumping,  and  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  Labour  to  reverse  the  trend, 
voters  in  Wales  and  Scotland  elected  national  party  MPs  to  Westminster  for  the  first  time 
(Mackintosh  1968).  Nationalism  was  of  particular  concern  to  Labour  as  Welsh  and 
Scottish  votes  were  critical  to  securing  power  in  London.  The  1960s  were  also  the 
beginning  of  Wales'  long-term  engagement  with  multinational  investment  as  a  substitute 
for  heavy  industry  (Harvie  1995:168).  The  relative  strength  of  miners'  unions  in  the 
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post-war  period  was  severely  affected  by  a  drop  in  worid  coal  consumption  (and 
therefore  prices  and  wages)  with  the  introduction  of  oil-based  energy  use  on  a  mass  scale. 
The  return  of  Conservative  rule  in  Westminster,  moreover,  spelled  the  introduction  of 
legislation  to  reduce  the  power  of  trade  unions.  Unions  responded  by  assuming  a  greater 
role  in  leading  community-based  resistance  to  Conservative  policies  aimed  at  reducing 
the  status  of  the  welfare  state  (Francis  and  Smith  1980:479.).  Miners  across  the  UK 
continued  to  pick  their  spots  to  resist  contraction  and  wage  stagnation,  including  a 
successful  bid  to  win  concessions  in  1972  at  the  height  of  the  worid  oil  crisis.  (This 
crushing  blow  to  the  Conservative  Government  would  later  inspire  Margaret  Thatcher's 
heavy  handling  of  industrial  unrest  during  her  Premiership.) 

When  Labour  returned  to  Whitehall  in  1974  it  was  hoped  that  a  new  era  in 
industrial  relations  would  dawn,  but  party  policy  favoring  wage  restraints  and  the  general 
inability  of  the  Callaghan  Government  to  maintain  popular  support  spelled  the  end  of  an 
era  of  traditional  Labour  Party  policy  towards  social  welfare,  if  not  socialism,  at  a  UK 
level.  The  reverse  was  the  case  at  a  Wales  level  where  the  party  stayed  attuned  to  the 
dynamics  of  local  political  issues.  "Particulariy  in  urban  Wales,"  writes  Walling 
(2000:193), 

voting  Labour  was  a  way  of  life,  passed  on  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  Safe 
[electoral]  seats  really  were  safe  seats  and  thrashing  Conservative  opponents  was 
the  norm  not  an  exception  [Between  1951  and  1964]  Wales  became  an  even- 
more-pronounced  bastion  of  Labour  strength.  Labour  made  gains,  returning  twenty- 
seven  MPs  from  thirty-six  constituencies  in  1951  and  reaching  a  high-water  mark 
of  thirty-two  [of  36]  in  1966. 

Welsh  language  politics  were  galvanized  in  1961  with  the  broadcast  of  Saunders 
Lewis'  radio  address,  "The  Fate  of  the  Language."  Echoing  a  familiar  theme  through  a 
powerful  medium  and  with  great  oratory  skill,  he  pegged  the  survival  of  Wales  as  a 
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distinct  culture  and  nation  to  the  survival  of  the  language  above  all  other  factors  and 
issues  facing  the  Welsh.  Plaid's  political  ideology  also  widened  to  embrace  the  view  that 
a  combination  of  language  rights  campaigning  and  decentralized  socialism  (as  opposed  to 
the  centralism  of  Labour  stalwarts  such  as  'Nye'  Bevan)  was  the  way  forward  for  Wales 
(Davies  1989:79).  Still,  Plaid  Cymru's  initial  parliamentary  success  came  in  West  Wales 
(in  1966  in  a  Carmarthen  by-election)  where  65-87  per  cent  of  constituents  spoke  Welsh 
(Jones  1997:57).  The  party  had  developed  the  infrastructure  to  contest  every  electoral 
seat  in  Wales  by  the  1970  General  Election;  Plaid  took  two  more  parliamentary  seats  in 
the  1974  General  Election.  Moreover,  Plaid's  MPs  were  successful  in  winning 
concessions  from  Labour  governments  of  the  period  to  strengthen  Welsh  institutions  in 
exchange  for  much-needed  political  support. 

The  political  tide  of  Welsh  nationalism  reached  a  high  water  mark  in  the  1970s. 
Labour  developed  a  platform  of  support  for  Welsh  language  education  during  this  decade 
and  more  significantly  promised  devolution  to  Wales  if  following  the  proposals  public 
approval  through  a  referendum.  In  1979,  the  Labour  government  fulfilled  its  pledge  (of 
1974)  and  held  referenda  on  devolution  to  Wales  and  Scotland.  For  reasons  described  in 
the  next  chapter,  voters  overwhelmingly  rejected  the  idea  of  a  Welsh  Assembly  almost 
four  to  one:  to  paraphrase  Hobsbawm,  the  forward  march  of  nationhood  halted.  Labour 
and  Plaid  Cymru  entered  into  periods  of  self-reflection  and  appraisal,  yet  under  different 
circumstances.  For  Plaid,  this  meant  thinking  about  how  to  undo  popular  perceptions  that 
it  was  narrowly  obsessed  with  Cymraeg  and  anti-Englishness  to  expand  its  support  base. 
For  the  Labour  Party  as  a  whole,  it  meant  overcoming  public  perceptions  that  it  was 
"economically  incompetent,  dominated  by  the  unions  and  run  by  left-wingers 
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antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  majority"  (Fielding  2000:369).  Within  Welsh  Labour, 
the  challenge  was  to  revitalize  its  local  support  structure,  re-connect  with  communities, 
and  resolve  differences  of  opinion  on  key  issues  such  as  devolution  (Tanner  2000). 
Meanwhile,  the  Tories  had  throughout  the  1970s  garnered  greater  public  support,  even  if 
it  had  not  translated  into  electoral  success;  indeed,  a  cultural  history  of  Conservatism  in 
Wales  has  yet  to  be  written  to  account  for  the  staying  power  of  the  party  on  the  margins 
of  Welsh  politics  despite  the  gains  of  Labour  over  the  course  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Thatcherism 

Soon  what  is  right  for  Sofia  and  for  Riga  may  begin  to  make  sense  in  Cardiff.  And 
the  top-heavy  bureaucracy  of  the  Welsh  Office  will  collapse  under  its  own  weight 
into  a  form  of  new  democracy  even  in  Wales.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  we  as  a 
people  become  part  of  the  modem  world  of  the  twenty-first  century,  (then-  Plaid 
MP  Dafyddd  Elis  Thomas,  speaking  on  government  under  Thatcher  in  1990,  in 
Stephens  1992:168) 

The  lurching  decline  of  heavy  industry  and  the  reversal  of  political  momentum 
towards  devolution  were  punctuated  by  the  entry  of  the  Thatcher  Government  into  office 
in  1979.  The  Thatcher  policy  of  "de-regulated  capitalism"  overturned  more  than  a 
century  of  "managed  capitalism"  which  had  overturned  a  period  of  "anarchic  capitalism" 
beginning  with  the  Industrial  Revolution  (Faulks  1998).  The  Conservatives  possessed  the 
numbers  in  Parliament  to  push  forward  "a  counter  revolution  against  collectivism  within 
her  party  and  indeed  in  the  country  as  a  whole"  (Faulks  1998:80).  A  wholesale  free 
market  approach  was  implemented  to  de-nationalize  industry  and  reduce  the  role  of  the 
state  in  stabilizing  public  welfare.  Thatcher's  privatization  strategy  was  particularly  hard 
on  the  Welsh  economy  as  43  per  cent  of  the  working  population  was  in  the  public  sector 
(Balsom  1985:10-1 1).  Across  the  UK,  industrial  wages  stagnated  and  unemployment 
rose  as  a  series  of  mine  closures  accompanied  a  widespread  policy  of  industry 
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privatization.  Thatcher's  neoliberal  approach  was  not  entirely  eschewed  in  Wales: 
fourteen  of  thirty-six  Welsh  MPs  elected  in  1983  were  Conservative,  the  party's  greatest 
yield  in  Wales  since  1895  when  incomplete  enfranchisement  secured  regular  Tory 
victories  (Morgan  1995:21). 

The  Welsh  Office  provided  the  Conservatives  (like  Labour  when  in  power)  a 
conduit  for  implementing  its  policies  in  Wales.  The  office  under  Conservative  rule 
between  1979-92  was  characterized  by  incremental  devolution  and  the  concentration  of 
power  under  the  Welsh  Secretary  of  State,  a  critical  change  in  the  operation  of  the  Welsh 
Office  for  the  implementation  of  a  right  wing  political  agenda  in  a  generally  left  leaning 
nation.  Without  discounting  the  problems  of  representation  between  1964-1979,  which 
would  include  questions  about  high  profile  corruption  cases  within  the  Labour  Party  at 
the  local  level  of  Welsh  politics,  the  Welsh  Offices  of  the  Thatcher  and  Major  years  were 
particulariy  susceptible  to  claims  of  secrecy  and  unaccountability.  It  is  this  historical 
period  of  governance,  I  argue,  that  serves  as  the  critical  discursive  resource  for  marking 
the  presence  of  transparency  in  the  National  Assembly  from  its  specified  absence. 

The  Conservative  years  of  governance  in  Wales  cannot  be  read  as  a  straightforward 
implementation  of  neoliberal  reforms  (i.e.,  privatization,  deregulation,  inward 
investment)  emanating  from  London.  Rather,  Welsh  Secretaries  under  Thatcher  and 
Major  did  sometimes  make  attempts  to  soften  the  implementation  of  Thatcherite  policies 
and  worked  closely  on  some  issues  with  some  political  parties  and  other  interests  on  the 
left  (Deacon  2002:164).  The  ideological  incongruity  between  neoliberalism  in  Whitehall 
and  socialist  tradition  in  Wales  also  encouraged  the  development  of  a  "territorial  policy 
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community"  to  represent  "the  non-Conservative  majority  in  Wales  in  the  poHcymaking  of 
the  Welsh  Office  during  the  Thatcher  and  Major  years"  (Deacon  2002:159). 

A  hierarchical  administrative  framework  tempered  the  Secretary's  successes:  first 
the  Prime  Minister,  then  the  Cabinet  (including  the  Secretary),  and  then  the  heads  of 
policy  units  were  ultimately  responsible  for  policy  development  in  Wales  (Deacon 
2002:178).  One  of  the  most  significant  issues  of  territorial  administration  addressed 
under  the  Thatcher  government  was  that  of  "quangos,"  i.e.,  publicly  funded  agencies  led 
by  government-appointed  leaders  with  a  remit  to  address  specific  policy  functions  such  as 
historical  preservation  or  regional  development.  As  the  scope  of  Welsh  Office  influence 
on  Wales  in  some  respects  increased  under  Thatcher,  e.g.,  drawing  local  authorities  under 
Welsh  Office  control,  so  too  did  the  degree  of  opinion  holding  that  central  government's 
interventions  in  Wales  were  unrepresentative  and  unaccountable. 

Foremost,  Welsh  Office  leaders  were  selected  from  the  political  center  in  London, 
resulting  in  the  placement  of  non-Welsh  Secretaries  of  State  for  Wales  during  times  of 
Conservative  Government  (save  for  one  instance).  Moreover,  the  executive  boards  of 
Welsh  quangos  appointed  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Wales  (under  a  secret 
nomination  system  until  1995)  "consisted  mainly  of  'white'  middle  class  businessmen 
with  Conservative  leanings"  (Deacon  2002: 168).  These  executive  agencies  were  created 
to  implement  unpopular  policies  of  the  central  government  at  a  time  when  the  last 
vestiges  of  heavy  industry  in  Wales— and  its  corresponding  trade  union  strength— were 
being  actively  dismantled  by  the  central  government. 

The  problems  of  legitimacy  and  transparency  reached  their  height  by  the  time 
John  Redwood  was  appointed  by  Major  to  head  the  Welsh  Office  in  1993.  Indeed,  the 
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Welsh  Office  had  grown  by  this  time  to  encompass  several  administrative  and 
development  functions  with  a  £7  billion  budget  (accounting  for  70  per  cent  of  all  public 
expenditures  in  Wales),  yet  "while  [it]  grew  in  financial  importance  and  administrative 
responsibilities,  it  did  not  grow  in  democratic  accountability"  (Jones  1997:61).  Redwood 
was  ordered  to  bring  local  authority  spending  under  the  fiscal  control  of  central 
government  and  generally  implement  Conservative  economic  policies  in  an  unwelcome 
political  environment.  By  the  mid-1990s,  local  authorities  in  Wales  were  fighting 
directly  against  Welsh  Office  policy  initiatives.  As  testament  to  the  depth  of  division,  the 
Welsh  local  government  association  set  up  an  office  in  Brussels  in  1992  to  represent 
Welsh  interests  it  did  not  see  under  central  government  consideration.  Redwood  also 
famously  returned  £100  million  of  the  Welsh  budget  to  London  in  1995  rather  than 
disperse  it  to  projects  or  agencies  in  Wales.  In  another  case.  Redwood  ordered  the  Welsh 
Development  Agency  (WDA)  to  remove  all  references  to  "Wales  in  Europe"  from  its 
literature  and  to  emphasize  the  Union  Jack  in  its  place  (Deacon  2002:155). 

Although  not  his  fault,  scandals  within  the  Welsh  Office  machinery  would  also  take 
on  a  public  character  and  thereby  become  defined  as  problematic,  or  existent,  under 
Redwood.  Leaders  of  Conservative  quangos  were  cited  with  unauthorized  spending, 
making  irregular  payments  and  issuing  irregular  retirement  packages;  in  one  case,  it  was 
revealed  that  a  convicted  fraudster  was  appointed  to  run  one  of  the  office's  most  powerful 
quangos,  the  WDA  QDeacon  2002:34).  The  publicity  naming  Welsh  Office  corruption 
and  secrecy  as  well  as  Redwood's  unpopularity  (he  was  once  infamously  caught  poorly 
lip-synching  the  Welsh  national  anthem  on  television)  helped  to  encourage  the  Welsh 
Labour  Party  to  develop  a  reform  policy  agenda  centered  on  devolving  power  to  Wales. 
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(Some  would  later  argue  that  devolution  had  no  champion  as  influential,  or  unlikely,  as 
John  Redwood.)  Lastly,  however,  the  problems  of  secrecy  and  accountability 
characteristic  of  the  political  actors  involved  in  Welsh  governance  were  in  some  ways 
exacerbated  by  the  culture  of  secrecy  surrounding  the  UK  civil  service.  Controlling 
access  to  information  was  critical  to  the  development  of  Welsh  Office  expertise,  writes 
Deacon.  Few,  including  government  ministers,  had  knowledge  of  the  scope  and  content 
of  bureaucratic  information  about  Wales  (Deacon  2002:92).  As  gatekeepers  of 
information,  the  secretive  culture  of  the  civil  service  had  the  effect  of  limiting 
governmental  access  to  any  "alternative  advice"  about  how  (or  if)  to  develop  policies 
specific  to  Wales  (Deacon  2002:105).  Changing  governance  in  Wales  was  therefore  a 
challenge  of  political  and  bureaucratic  reform  laid  before  the  Labour  Party  to  exploit. 

Economically,  however.  Conservative  fiscal  policy  was  intended  to  return  UK 
industry  to  profitability  by  removing  the  costs  of  production  judged  to  weaken  UK 
exports  on  the  international  market.  Changes  in  the  international  economic  system  since 
the  1970s  toward  multinational  investment  and  dispersed  production  had  also  weakened 
unions'  ability  to  counteract  the  privatization  measures  of  the  Thatcher  years  (Faulks 
1998:108;  Griffiths  1996:69).  Despite  a  good  deal  of  union  solidarity,  post-war  mine 
closures  diluted  coalfield-wide  sympathy  for  individual  mine  closures  as  collective 
"industrial  action  might  only  hasten  [other  mines']  demise  at  a  time  when  demand  for 
coal  was  falling"  (Francis  and  Smith  1980:456).  In  tandem  with  these  economic  changes, 
the  Thatcher  era  is  said  to  have  diminished  the  collectivist  strength  of  the  Welsh  in  the 
policy  arena  (Griffiths  1996:71). 
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The  Conservative  Party  under  Thatcher  also  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on 
preserving  the  Welsh  language  and  therefore  cannot  be  judged  as  entirely  disruptive  to 
Wales.  Language  preservation  for  the  Tories  turned  on  questions  of  individuality  and 
tradition  that  were  central  to  party  ideology  (Butler  1985: 164).  A  Welsh  Language  Act 
in  1979  strengthened  the  standing  of  the  language  and  £2.6  million  was  poured  into 
Welsh  language  programs  for  the  political  year  1984-5  as  compared  to  £350,000  for 
Labour  in  1978-9,  for  example  (Butler  1985:165). 

The  enduring  impact  of  Thatcherism  on  Wales  nonetheless  lies  in  the  failed  UK- 
wide  miner's  strike  of  1984-85.  Deep  coal  mining  came  to  a  final  close  when  Thatcher 
stood  down  the  miners  and  ultimately  won.  Significant  to  electoral  politics  in  Wales  and 
the  UK,  it  was  widely  accepted  that  the  Tories  were  responsible  for  the  transformation  of 
the  society  and  economy,  but  equally,  the  Labour  Party  was  ineffective  in  stopping  it 
(Tanner  2000:285).  Significant  to  the  future  engagement  of  the  left  with  the  Welsh 
economy,  Thatcher's  intensive  reforms  placed  Wales  on  a  path  of  low  diversification  and 
high  dependency  on  a  single  export  (high-tech  manufacturing)  economic  strategy.  De- 
industrialization  changed  the  roles  of  women  in  Welsh  society  and  the  economy. 
Manufacturing  and  service  industries  were  substituted  for  heavy  industry  and  brought 
women  into  the  workplace  in  unprecedented  numbers  (Rees  1999).  The  shift  to  higher 
women's  employment  has  also  resulted  in  a  pattern  of  lower  pay,  lack  of  job  skill 
development,  and  lack  of  investment  in  local  economies  (Fevre  1999).  Though  the 
manufacturing  boom  offset  some  of  the  unemployment  generated  from  closures,  this 
pattern  of  development  also  threatens  the  viability  of  traditional  communities  located 
outside  the  new  Welsh  development  zone. 
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However  much  the  Conservatives  closed  the  chapter  on  Welsh  industrial  history, 
they  also  inspired  a  new  range  of  responses  to  the  decline  of  Welsh  community,  including 
the  opening  of  women's  roles  in  the  public  sphere  (cf.  Aaron  1994).  The  vagaries  of 
centralized  government  control  over  peripheral  peoples  also  helped  to  re-kindle  an 
interest  in  devolving  power  to  UK  regions.  Dafyddd  Elis  Thomas  pulled  Plaid  Cymru 
further  left  as  party  leader  during  the  Thatcher  and  early  Major  years,  1984-91.  He  set 
out  to  define  the  party  as  more  than  defenders  of  tradition  by  networking  with  the  UK  left 
and  reestablishing  the  party's  longstanding  commitment  to  participation  in  European 
affairs  as  an  alternative  to  Conservative  Government.  By  assuming  the  mantle  of  a 
"radically  inclusive"  party  dedicated  to  civic  (versus  ethnic)  nationalism.  Plaid  Cymru 
widened  its  appeal  as  a  viable  option  for  social  and  interest  groups  at  the  margins  of  the 
political  mainstream  (McAllister  2001:81-2).  This  did  not  translate  into  immediate 
electoral  success — in  Westminster  it  was  still  going  to  be  a  question  of  Tory  or  Labour 
leadership — but  these  efforts  to  change  with  the  political  and  economic  circumstances 
undoubtedly  laid  an  important  cornerstone  in  the  foundation  of  Plaid's  renewal  as  a 
viable  party  on  the  Welsh  left.  Into  the  1990s,  Plaid  Cymru  under  the  leadership  of 
Dafydd  Wigley  pushed  to  extend  its  base  of  support  into  the  predominantly  English- 
speaking,  Labour-controlled  valleys  and  urban  centers  of  south  Wales. 

When  the  UK  public  became  dissatisfied  with  Thatcher  policy,  at  first  prompting 
her  withdrawal  from  party  leadership  and  capped  by  electoral  discontent  with  policies 
(such  as  the  poll  tax)  of  John  Major's  Conservative  Government,  the  Labour  Party 
regained  power  at  Westminster  in  1997.  Perhaps  like  the  Conservative  Governments 
responding  to  the  encompassing  reforms  of  Attlee,  so  too  was  the  political  left  in  Britain 
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pressed  with  the  challenge  of  winning  back  parliamentary  power  for  socialism  in  a  new 
world  order  of  global  economic  interdependence.  Again,  the  totality  of  Thatcher's 
reforms  and  changes  in  the  geo-political  landscape  of  the  UK  and  Europe  presented  a 
considerable  challenge  to  a  return  of  social  welfare  policy  as  traditionally  practiced. 

Wales  was  no  longer  a  nation  of  heavy  industry  with  coal  all  but  disappeared  and 
steel  on  the  uneasy  footing  of  an  unstable  international  market.  Under  Thatcher,  the 
Welsh  economy  had  been  reorganized  around  high-tech  investment  by  multinational 
corporations  with  a  demonstrated  capacity  to  relocate  production  when  costs  are  to  high 
(MacKinnon  and  Phelps  2001;  Phelps  and  Tewdwr- Jones  2001).  Nationalization  (or  re- 
nationalization)  was  no  longer  on  the  political  radar  of  Britain  and  the  Welsh  economy 
was  fully  globalized:  by  1992,  there  were  400  foreign-owned  manufacturing  companies 
in  Wales,  accounting  for  30  percent  of  the  manufacturing  workforce  (Harvie  1995:178). 
By  1995,  the  largest  concentration  of  Japanese  investment  in  Europe  was  in  Wales  (Jones 
1997).  On  the  eve  of  devolution,  the  Welsh  economy  suffered  from  high  levels  of  public 
support  to  sustain  income  levels  on  average  nearly  four-fifths  of  those  in  England. 
Multinational  investment  had  brought  jobs,  but  not  always  the  best  ones  (cf.  Fevre  1999). 
The  new  language  of  "social  exclusion"  pervading  thinking  in  London  and  Brussels  about 
material  and  social  deprivation  unquestionably  characterized  many  parts  of  Wales 
(Adamson  1999).  Wales,  moreover,  was  a  multiethnic,  multilingual  society  with 
different  needs  than  50  or  even  20  years  before.  Turning  back  the  clock  was  impossible, 
yet  the  socioeconomic  disparities  across  and  within  the  nations  of  the  United  Kingdom 
were  indisputable. 
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Devolution  in  principle  was  an  obvious  outlet  for  addressing  the  complexities  of 
the  issues  facing  Wales  and  the  United  Kingdom  operating  in  the  transnational  context  of 
Europe.  When  devolution  finally  came  with  a  successful  referendum  in  1997  and  the 
Government  of  Wales  Act  in  1998,  Labour  won  the  most  seats  with  28  of  60  in  the 
inaugural  National  Assembly  elections  of  1999.  Plaid  Cymru  surpassed  its  own 
expectations  by  taking  17,  including  seats  in  Labour  heartlands  of  the  Rhondda  and 
Islwyn.  The  Conservative  Party,  on  the  margins  of  representative  democracy  in  Wales 
for  a  century,  polled  third  with  nine  seats  through  a  proportional  representation  voting 
system  intended  to  counter-balance  Welsh  Labour  hegemony.  The  Liberal  Democrats, 
the  contemporary  heirs  to  the  Liberal  Party,  placed  fourth  with  the  remaining  six  seats 
and  were  once  again  a  political  player  on  the  stage  of  Wales. 

Summary 

This  chapter  has  presented  a  social  and  political  history  of  Wales  from  the 
Industrial  Revolution  to  the  eve  of  devolution  to  account  for  why  the  National 
Assembly's  commitment  to  modem,  inclusive,  and  transparent  democracy  and  the 
Assembly  Government's  program  of  social  welfare  revitalization  are  institutional 
possibilities  in  the  present.  Social  welfare  is  in  essence  a  corrective  to  the  lingering 
impacts  of  a  narrow  form  of  industrial  development:  that  which  fed  the  development  of 
the  UK  state  and  contributed  to  as  much  instability  as  it  did  promise  in  Wales.  Welsh 
Labour's  governing  agenda  is  not  the  revival  of  an  industrial  past.  Indeed,  there  is  some 
irony  that  Wales  had  one  Labour  MP  and  over  500  deep  mines  at  the  start  of  the 
twentieth  century  (Smith  1999:62),  yet  by  its  end,  one  deep  mine  remained  while  Labour 
held  34  of  its  40  pariiamentary  seats  along  with  28  of  40  Assembly  seats.  However 
much  shaped  by  the  past,  the  Assembly  Government  under  Labour  now  seeks  to  integrate 
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Wales  into  the  global  economy  and  EU-UK  political  systems  on  terms  that  redress 
Wales'  subordinate  position  within  these  regimes  while  opening  a  political  space  where 
the  plurality  of  Welsh  experiences  can  be  voiced  equally.  The  Assembly's  self- 
presentation  as  a  modem,  inclusive,  and  transparent  democratic  institution  therefore 
rewrites  this  history  to  suggest  that  devolution  is  the  antithesis  of  subordination,  or  that 
beneath  the  exploitation  and  turmoil  of  industrialization,  class  conflict,  and  ethno- 
nationalist  dissent,  there  was  a  truer  form  of  Welsh  politics  awaiting  its  emancipation. 
Thatcherism,  as  has  been  observed,  is  the  most  profound  and  recent  of  counterpoints  to 
this  reclamation  of  political  space  in  Wales  as  Welsh.  As  will  be  discussed  in  later 
chapters,  Thatcherism  is  no  mere  talking  point;  it  is  an  ideological  resource  for  justifying 
or  challenging  the  salience  of  contemporary  policymaking  in  Wales.  The  National 
Assembly  for  Wales,  in  short,  was  bom  of  the  political  framework  of  the  United 
Kingdom  but  in  no  small  part  because  centralization  could  not  accommodate  the  plurality 
of  Welsh  historical  experiences  within  its  legislative  order. 

An  important  question  thus  emerges  from  this  historical  review:  under  what 
conditions  can  the  National  Assembly  or  any  institution  claim  to  act  democratically  on 
behalf  of  a  nation  divided  as  much  as  it  is  united  in  its  past?  This,  of  course,  is  a  question 
of  legitimacy  that  transcends  historical  circumstance  as  much  as  it  is  informed  by  it.  The 
following  chapter  therefore  shifts  the  analysis  from  history  to  theory  to  ask  how  political 
domination  is  rationalized  and  undone  by  the  process  of  rationalization. 


CHAPTER  3 

THEORIZING  LEGITMACY:  WEBER,  HABERMAS,  DERRIDA 
Tuesday,  July  15, 2003:  Milling  Area,  National  Assembly  for  Wales,  Cardiff  Bay 

I  was  sitting  in  the  "milling  area,"  or  public  lobby,  of  the  Assembly  around  1 :45 
waiting  for  the  day's  plenary  session  of  the  Assembly  to  begin.  It  was  a  notable  day  in 
the  maturation  of  the  National  Assembly  for  Wales  yet  for  regrettable  reasons.  The 
political  opposition — made  up  of  Plaid  Cymru-The  Party  of  Wales,  the  Conservative 
Party,  the  Liberal  Democrats  and  one  independent  Assembly  Member  (AM) — had  tabled 
801  amendments  to  the  Labour  Party-led  Assembly  Government's  motion  to  approve  a 
new  seating  chart  for  the  Assembly's  plenary  chamber.  The  non-debatable  motion 
proposed  that  Labour's  30  AMs  (holding  half  of  the  Assembly's  60  seats)  should  sit  to 
one  side  of  the  plenary  chamber  and  the  political  opposition  should  sit  to  the  other. ' 

The  opposition  was  openly  hostile  to  the  idea  of  not  having  a  debate  about  how  the 
four  parties  should  divide  the  debating  chamber  following  the  political  reshuffle  of  the 
Assembly  elections  that  May.  Accusations  flew  back  and  forth  about  the  need  to  protect 
against  other  parties  spying  on  the  computers  located  at  each  AM's  desk  in  the  chamber; 
others  complained  about  sitting  next  to  bitter  political  rivals.  The  unprecedented  volume 
of  amendments  signaled  to  the  government  that  the  opposition  was  prepared  to  stay  in 
session  all  night  and  force  all  30  Labour  AMs  to  do  the  same  (or  lose  an  amendment 

'  To  paraphrase  a  few  of  the  opposition's  amendments:  seating  should  be  in  alphabetical 
order;  AMs  should  get  seat  Xon  their  birthdays;  women  to  one  side  and  men  to  the  other; 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  Government  and  official  opposition  (Plaid  Cymru) 
should  sit  next  to  each  other  (Brindley  July  16,  2003:6;  Shipton  July  1 1,  2003:9). 
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vote).  This  would  be  the  first  time  when  the  Assembly's  commitment  to  "family- 
fi-iendly"  working  hours  would  be  tested.  It  was  in  many  ways  a  typical  instance  of 
adversarial  politics  found  in  the  UK  Parliament  that  the  National  Assembly  was  designed 
to  avoid  in  its  proceedings.  Both  sides  in  the  debate  took  the  actions  of  the  other  as 
indication  of  why  the  public  had  yet  to  embrace  the  Assembly,  but  it  was  the  policy 
process  itself  that  seemed  less  open  and  accountable  than  the  Government  of  Wales  Act 
had  promised  in  1998. 

Seating,  moreover,  was  a  surrogate  debate  for  what  could  not  be  debated:  the 
Assembly  Government's  post-election  legislative  agenda  had  yet  to  be  announced  for  an 
incredible  two  and  a  half  months  after  election  day.  In  conjunction  with  the  amendments, 
six  AMs  from  the  Conservative  Party,  the  Liberal  Democrats,  and  Plaid  Cymru-The  Party 
of  Wales  submitted  a  motion  to  censure  the  Minister  for  Assembly  Business.  It  was  a 
legislative  motion  that  demanded  the  Assembly's  immediate  attention  under  the 
institution's  Standing  Orders.  Charging  the  government  with  incompetence,^  the 
opposition  AMs  had  used  what  power  they  had  to  demand  executive  accountability  to  the 
legislature. 


The  exact  wording  of  Named  Day  Motion  (NDM)  1557:  "The  National  Assembly  for 
Wales  censures  the  Minister  for  Assembly  Business  for  bringing  the  Assembly  into 
public  ridicule"  (National  Assembly  for  Wales  2003f:  Record  of  Proceedings,  July  15). 
The  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly  for  Wales  are  Crown  copyright. 
Material  from  the  Record  is  reproduced  under  the  terms  of  Crown  copyright  policy 
guidance  issued  by  HMSO  and  the  National  Assembly  for  Wales.  Mae  Cofnod  y 
Trafodion,  Cynulliad  Cenedlaethol  Cymru,  yn  ddeunydd  hawlfraint  y  Goron. 
Atgynhyrchir  deunydd  o'r  Cofnod  o  dan  delerau  canllaw  polisi  hawlfraint  y  Goron  a 
gyhoeddir  gan  HMSO  a'r  Cynulliad  Cenedlaethol.  All  references  to  the  Record  of 
Proceedings  or  other  Assembly  documents  in  this  chapter  are  subject  Crown  copyright 
policy. 
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The  seating  debate,  of  course,  garnered  public  attention.  Some  of  the  Assembly's 
leading  politicians  made  public  their  doubts  about  the  Assembly's  legitimacy.  "Changing 
the  culture  [of  Westminster  politics]  is  a  process,"  said  Assembly  Presiding  Officer  (i.e., 
legislative  leader)  Lord  Dafydd  Elis  Thomas.  "1  knew  it  was  going  to  be  hard,  but  not  as 
painful  as  this"  (Shipton  July  16,  2003:1).  The  media  in  Wales  also  seized  on  this  bizarre 
moment  to  question  the  democratic  value  of  devolving  legislative  power  to  Wales 
{Western  Mail  July  9,  2003:6;  Shipton  July  14,  2003:1;  Basini  July  19,  2003:14).  People 
I  met  in  Cardiff  who  followed  Assembly  events  spoke  of  being  resigned  to  the  reality  of 
the  institution's  futility.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  few  days  when  I  was  unable  to  get  a 
ticket  for  the  public  gallery  of  the  plenary  chamber  right  away;  I  would  have  to  wait  in 
the  milling  area  for  someone  to  exit  mid-session  before  I  could  enter. 

The  Assembly  Members  were  streaming  into  the  plenary  chamber  with  folders 
under  arm  when  the  division  bell  signaled  that  the  day's  session  was  beginning.  An  AM 
I  had  gotten  to  know  while  working  as  an  Assembly  intern  a  few  months  earlier  spotted 
me  and  stepped  over  to  say  "hi"  on  his  way  inside  the  chamber.  "Should  be  an  interesting 
day,"  I  offered  in  the  form  of  a  greeting.  "It's  all  off,"  he  responded  with  a  smile,  turning 
back  toward  the  chamber  entrance  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall.  "The  party  leaders  worked 
something  out  before  the  session." 

Word  of  the  compromise  had  apparently  reached  the  public.  People  began  exiting 
the  public  gallery  of  the  Assembly's  plenary  chamber  almost  immediately  after  the 
session  began  as  a  testament  to  the  deflated  tension  of  the  moment,  hiside  the  chamber, 
the  Business  Minister  announced  her  intention  to  form  a  special  cross-party  committee  to 
decide  on  the  new  seating  arrangements.  She  also  agreed  to  consider  expanding  an 
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upcoming  short  statement  on  the  government's  legislative  agenda  to  a  longer  debate. 
Making  explicit  the  connection  between  the  two  events,  the  sponsors  of  the  censure 
motion  withdrew  their  motion  in  the  next  order  of  Assembly  business/  The  policy 
process  in  Cardiff  Bay  returned  its  anonymous  path  outside  the  view  of  the  majority  of 
Wales. 

During  his  weekly  media  briefing  a  few  days  later,  Assembly  First  Minister  (i.e., 
government  leader)  and  Welsh  Labour  Party  leader  Rhodri  Morgan  astounded  the  press 
by  stating  that  it  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  weeks  in  the  history  of  the  National 
Assembly  for  Wales.  He  explained  that  eight  Assembly  Government  initiatives  ranging 
from  meeting  job  creation  targets  to  health  and  wellness  programs  had  come  on  line  that 
week,  making  it  one  of  the  Assembly's  best.  Given  these  achievements,  the  First 
Minister  was  reported  to  have  "pleaded"  with  the  press  to  argue  the  case  for  more 
positive  Assembly  coverage  with  their  editors.  Undoubtedly,  the  government's  optimism 
was  disproportionate  (if  not  Orwellian)  to  the  events  in  the  Assembly  that  week;  one 
reporter  even  observed  that  the  scene  "would  not  have  seemed  out  of  place  at  a  congress 
of  the  North  Korean  Communist  Party"  (Shipton  July  18,  2003:5).  However,  the  First 
Minister  was  attempting  to  negotiate  a  more  crucial  point:  the  Assembly's  legitimacy 
should  not  be  judged  by  what  the  legislature  does  but  by  what  outputs  the  Welsh 
Assembly  Government  produces.  At  stake,  therefore,  was  determining  the  criteria  by 

^  The  leader  of  the  Welsh  Conservatives,  for  example,  said:  "It  is  entirely  right  that  all  of 
us  learn  a  lesson  from  this.  If  we  had  not  tabled  the  amendments,  you  would  no  doubt 
have  put  the  [government  seating  proposal]  to  a  [non-debatable]  vote. . . .  This  is  a 
welcome  move  and  we  should  all  recognise  that.  We  are  pleased  to  withdraw  the  censure 
motion,  which  was  triggered  by  the  debate  on  seating  arrangements  in  the  Chamber.  As  I 
see  it,  one  motion  automatically  falls  with  the  other"  (National  Assembly  for  Wales 
2003  f.  Record  of  Proceedings,  July  15). 
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which  Welsh  democracy  would  be  validated  as  meaningful  and  true  to  the  cause  of 
Wales. 

Theorizing  Legitimacy  I:  Weber 

It  is  important  to  consider  Max  Weber's  contributions  to  political  theory  to 

understand  the  complexities  of  the  seating  "crisis"  of  July  15,  2003  in  its  relation  to  the 

legitimation  of  the  National  Assembly  for  Wales.  Weber  is  well  known  for  his  analysis 

and  description  of  rational  authority,  i.e.,  that  form  of  "modem"  socio-political 

organization  which  derives  its  legitimacy  from  the  state's  monopoly  on  violence  (Weber 

1978a).  Weber  situates  rationality  as  a  sociological  contingency,  that  is,  as  a  normative 

set  of  practices  which  are  objective  only  in  the  sense  of  being  guided  by  a  regularized, 

working  ideal  of  institutional  neutrality,  which  is  not  to  say  absolutely  neutral. 

Institutional  agents  thus  orient  their  activities  according  to  their  understanding  of 

institutional  priorities  and  goals  without  recourse  to  absolute  values  at  one  extreme,  or 

emotion  and  the  habit  of  custom  at  the  other,  to  guide  action  (Weber  1978a:24-26). 

Rather,  it  is  "the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  legitimate  order"  that  reproduces  institutional 

powr  for  Weber,  which  is 

more  than  the  mere  existence  of  a  uniformity  of  social  action  determined  by  custom 
or  self-interest.  .  .  .  [W]hen  a  civil  servant  appears  in  his  office  daily  at  a  fixed 
time,  he  does  not  act  only  on  the  basis  of  custom  or  self-interest  which  he  could 
disregard  if  be  wanted  to;  as  a  rule  his  action  is  also  determined  by  the  validity  of 
an  order  (viz.,  the  civil  services  rules),  which  he  fulfills  partly  because  disobedience 
would  be  disadvantageous  to  him  but  also  because  its  violation  would  be  abhorrent 
to  his  sense  of  duty  (of  course,  in  varying  degrees).  (1978a:31) 

Order  is  thus  predicated  on  a  system  of  domination,  i.e.,  "the  probability  that  a 

command...  will  be  obeyed  by  a  given  group  of  persons,"  which  is  legitimated  by  law, 

i.e.,  a  guarantee  of  "the  probability  that  physical  or  psychological  coercion  will  be 

applied  by  a  staff  of  people  in  order  to  bring  about  compliance  or  avenge  violation" 
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(Weber  1978a:  34,  53).  Institutional  rationality — free  from  the  charismatic 
monopolization  of  politics  by  virtue  of  bureaucratization,  organized  into  hierarchies  of 
decision  making,  requiring  technically  trained  and  specialized  agents,  and  subject  to 
institutionally-defmed  standards  of  judgment  and  discipline — marks  the  modem  society 
of  Weber  as  a  distinct  formation  in  history.  Rational  authority,  in  short,  does  not 
transcend  the  frameworks  of  its  reproduction  to  produce  legitimacy;  it  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  very  process  of  rationalization  to  appear  rational.  Writes  Weber 
(1978a:953), 

The  sociological  character  of  the  structure  of  any  particular  case  of  domination  is 
determined  by  the  kind  of  relationship  between  the  master  or  masters  and  the 
apparatus,  the  kind  of  relationship  of  both  to  the  rules,  and  by  its  specific 
organizational  structure,  i.e.,  its  specific  way  of  distributing  the  powers  of 
command.  .  .  .  For  a  domination,  this  kind  of  justification  of  its  legitimacy  is  much 
more  than  a  matter  of  theoretical  or  philosophical  speculation; .  . .  The  reason  for 
this  fact  lies  in  the  generally  observable  need  of  any  power,  or  even  of  any 
advantage  of  Ufe,  to  justify  itself 

Thus,  it  is  the  historical  and  organizational  specificities  of  institutional  domination 

that  produce  the  conditions  and  limits  of  producing  its  legitimacy.  Legitimacy,  in  other 

words,  is  relational  to  the  networks  of  action  within  an  institution  and  between  the 

institution  and  other  ones.  Legitimacy  in  one  context  is  not  necessarily  legitimacy  in 

another.  As  Weber  (1978a:213)  notes, 

experience  shows  that  in  no  instance  does  domination  voluntarily  limit  itself  to  the 
appeal  to  material  or  affectual  or  ideal  motives  as  a  basis  for  its  continuance.  In 
addition  every  such  system  attempts  to  establish  and  to  cultivate  the  belief  in  its 
legitimacy.  But  according  to  the  kind  of  legitimacy  which  is  claimed,  the  type  of 
obedience,  the  kind  of  administrative  staff  developed  to  guarantee  it,  and  the  mode 
of  exercising  authority,  will  all  differ  fundamentally.  Equally  fundamental  is  the 
variation  in  effect. 
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Significantly,  Weber's  historical  sociology  of  institutions  offers  an  important 

account  of  the  relationship  between  modem  authority  and  legitimacy  as  a  practice  of 

governance.  "The  term  'action',"  writes  Weber, 

in  the  sense  of  behaviour  which  can  be  understood  in  terms  of  its  relations  to  a 
meaning,  can  properly  be  applied  only  to  the  behaviour  of  one  or  more  individual 
persons. .  . .  For  the  purposes  of  yet  other  branches  of  knowledge  (such  as 
jurisprudence),  on  the  other  hand,  or  for  practical  purposed  it  may  be  equally 
appropriate,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  treat  such  social  systems  as  states, 
associations,  limited  companies  and  institutions  exactly  as  if  they  were  individual 
persons:  for  example,  they  may  be  seen  as  having  rights  and  duties,  as  performing 
legally  relevant  actions,  etc.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sociological 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  actions  such  systems  are  simply  outcomes  of  and 
relations  between  specific  actions  performed  by  individual  human  beings  . .  .  For 
the  sociologist,  the  set  of  circumstances  which  he  calls  the  state  does  not 
necessarily  consist  only  or  exactly  of  those  elements  which  are  legally  relevant. 
And  certainly  he  does  not  think  of  there  being  any  collective  personality  which 
'acts'  as  the  state.  Rather,  when  he  speaks  of  a  'state',  a  'nation' ...  or  any  single 
collectivity,  he  means  . .  .  nothing  more  than  a  specifically  structured  outcome  of 
the  social  actions  of  individuals,  either  actually  performed  or  constructed  as 
possible.  (1978b:16-7;  itahcs  in  original) 

Weber  here  locates  individual  experience  within  institutional  orders  (such  as  the 

state)  as  central  to  an  account  of  the  reproduction  o/institutional  orders.  In  drawing  a 

distinction  between  the  institutional  relations  of  "associations"  and  non-institutional 

"social  relationships,"  for  instance,  Weber  (1978b:33-4)  argues  that 

The  question  whether  an  association  can  be  said  to  'exist'  depends  entirely  on  the 
presence  of  a  head  and,  in  the  appropriate  case,  of  an  executive.  That  is, . .  .  it 
depends  on  whether  there  is  a  possibility  that  specifiable  individuals  will  act  with 
the  intention  of  maintaining  the  regulations  of  the  association,  which  in  turn  implies 
that  there  exist  persons  who  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  acting  in  that  sense  in 

particular  cases  [A]s  long  as  there  is  such  a  possibility  of  action,  the 

association  can  be  said  to  'exist'  from  the  sociological  point  of  view,  even  though 
the  individuals  whose  actions  are  guided  by  reference  to  its  regulations  may 
change.  (Indeed,  it  is  part  of  the  purpose  of  defining  [association]  in  this  way  that  is 
should  take  into  account  precisely  this  fact.) 

Thus,  Weber  identifies  institutional  reproduction  in  a  'community  of  practices'  tied 
to  the  epistemological  parameters  of  institufional  action;  in  recognizing  the  relative 
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constancy  of  the  epistemological,  he  simultaneously  recognizes  the  ideological 

engagement  of  individuals  within  this  framework  as  constitutive  of  its  alterity  and 

direction.  Or,  stated  another  way:  agency  is  not  so  much  occurring  within  institutions, 

but  constitutive  of  the  self-legitimating  functions  of  institutional  power.  Weber  stated  his 

awareness  of  the  tension  between  institutions  as  an  objective  form  and  institutional 

reproduction  as  contingent  in  describing  the  way  institutions  internalize  outside  stimuli 

into  their  rule-making/rule- governed  procedures: 

For  then  the  question  precisely  does  not  concern  the  'meaning'  which  the  external 
event  'has'  in  some  dogmatic  sense,  but  the  'meaning'  which  the  agents  either 
actually  associated  with  it  in  the  particular  case  or  even  appeared,  by  all  the 
perceptible  'criteria',  to  associate  with  it.  Exactly  the  same  is  true,  of  course,  above 
all  in  the  case  of  the  'legal  rule'.  (Weber  1978b:110) 

In  bringing  to  our  attention  the  problems  of  constructed  meaning  to  institutional 
reproduction  (i.e.,  as  interpretive  event  of  an  interpreted  event),  Weber  acknowledges  the 
impact  of  the  ideological  on  the  objectivity  of  the  epistemological.  It  is  also  the  objective 
tendencies  of  bureaucratic  formation  to  transcend  contingency  that  reproduce  institutional 
stability  and  confer  power  on  the  agents  authorized  to  negotiate  and  administer 
institutional  authority.  Legitimacy,  therefore,  is  not  reducible  to  the  acts  of  individuals 
but  to  the  acts  of  individuals  (and  parties)  moving  in  institutional  space  and  time.  This 
may  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  Weber's  conception  of  rational  institutions  announces 
an  objective  transcendence  in  the  metaphysical  sense;  what  is  lost  in  this  interpretation, 
however,  is  the  historicity  of  bureaucratization  charted  in  Weber's  writings:  whatever  his 
ethnocentricities  about  the  predominance  of  Western  rationalization,  Weber  was  well 
aware  that  "'rationalism'  [is]  peculiar  to  Western  civilisation"  and  ultimately 
interpretive.  He  writes  that 
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The  economy,  technology,  scientific  work,  education,  war,  the  law  and 
administration  . . .  may  be  'rationalised'  from  many  different  points  of  view  and 
with  many  different  purposes:  what  counts  as  'rational '.  .  .  may  be  'irrational'  from 
another  [point  of  view].  (Weber  1978b:339-40) 

Thus,  we  have  arrived  at  an  interlocking  set  of  relationships  necessary  to  the 
legitimate  reproduction  of  the  state  in  the  view  of  Weber.  First,  rational  authority  is  the 
objective  (in  Weber's  sense)  organization  of  domination  in  modem  society,  which  is 
predicated  upon  the  belief  in  the  legitimacy  of  domination  in  addition  to  the  coercive 
threats  of  economic  and  physical  force.  Second,  legitimacy  is  produced  in  the  actions  of 
institutional  agents  following  internally  derived  codes  of  practice  which,  in  turn, 
reproduce  the  institutional  order  of  the  state.  Legitimate  practices,  finally,  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  reflexive  response  to  the  apparentness  of  the  order,  but  must  be  understood 
more  fundamentally  as  the  negotiation  over  the  meanings  of  that  order  within  the 
rationalized  parameters  of  institutional  evaluation,  which  ultimately  bear  upon  how 
institutional  action  is  shaped  and  directed.  The  obvious  problem  with  this  approach, 
however  accurate  it  may  be  as  a  descriptive  account  of  institutional  rationality,  is  that  its 
normative-historical  characterization  of  modem  social  and  political  organization  offers 
no  foundation  upon  which  the  state  can  be  said  to  operate  legitimately  on  behalf  of  all 
under  its  domination.  A  belief  in  legitimacy  in  this  sense  is  arguably  more  synonymous 
with  an  acceptance  of  the  justification  of  unequal  power,  and  then  only  when  the  coercive 
monopoly  of  the  state  is  taken  back  into  account,  which  Weber  was  well  aware.  A 
foundation  for  democracy,  in  short,  must  be  sought  on  different  conceptual  grounds, 
however  tied  to  Weber's  formulation  of  legifimacy. 
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Theorizing  Legitimacy  II:  Habermas 

Habermas  more  than  any  other  social  theorist  recognizes  that  the  reproduction  of 

legitimate  authority  outlined  by  Weber  rests  on  the  question  of  language.  Habermas 

engages  Weber  at  face  value  by  accepting  the  metaphysical  foundationlessness  of 

legitimacy.  Yet,  he  takes  this  insight  as  a  starting  point  for  constructing  an  alternative 

foundation  to  underwrite  the  project  of  democracy.  A  lengthy  passage  from  Legitimation 

Crisis  (1973:98-99)  spells  out  the  problem  he  sets  before  himself: 

Weber  even  affirms  "the  generally  observable  need  of  any  power,  or  even  any 
advantage  of  life,  to  justify  itself  [quoted  from  Economy  and  Society].  If  behef  in 
legitimacy  is  conceived  as  an  empirical  phenomenon  without  an  immanent  relation 
to  truth,  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  explicitly  based  have  only  psychological 
significance.  Whether  such  grounds  can  sufficiently  stabilize  a  given  belief  in 
legitimacy  depends  on  the  institutionalized  prejudices  and  observable  behavioral 
dispositions  of  the  group  in  question.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  every  effective  belief  in 
legitimacy  is  assumed  to  have  an  immanent  relation  to  truth,  the  grounds  on  which 
it  is  explicitly  based  contain  a  rational  validity  claim  that  can  be  tested  and 
criticized  independently  of  the  psychological  effect  of  these  grounds.  In  the  first 
case,  only  the  motivational  function  of  the  justificatory  grounds  can  be  the  object  of 
investigation.  In  the  second,  their  motivational  function  cannot  be  considered 
independently  of  the  logical  status,  that  is,  of  their  criticizable  claim  to  motivate 
rationally.  This  is  true  even  if  this  claim  is,  as  it  usually  is,  counterfactually  raised 
and  stabilized.  For  the  interpretation  of  rational  authority,  this  alternative  means 
that  in  the  first  case  an  authority  will  be  viewed  as  legitimate  if  at  least  two 
conditions  are  fulfilled:  (a)  the  normative  order  must  be  established  positively;  and 
(b)  those  legally  associated  must  believe  in  its  legality,  that  is,  in  the  formally 
correct  procedure  for  the  creation  and  application  of  laws.  The  belief  in  legitimacy 
thus  shrinks  to  a  belief  in  legality;  the  appeal  to  the  legal  manner  in  which  a 
decision  comes  about  suffices.  In  the  case  of  the  truth-dependency  of  belief  in 
legifimacy,  however,  the  appeal  to  the  state's  monopoly  on  the  creation  and 
applicafion  of  laws  obviously  does  not  suffice.  The  procedure  itself  is  under 
pressure  for  Legitimation.  At  least  one  further  condifion  must  therefore  be  fulfilled: 
grounds  for  the  legitimizing  force  of  this  formal  procedure  must  be  given,  [italics  in 
original]. 

In  a  word,  communication  is  the  ground  of  his  legitimization,  but  equally 
Habermas  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  Psychological  dispositions,  akin  to 
Weber's  emphasis  on  shared  values,  are  no  place  to  start  developing  a  consensus.  To 
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unravel  Habermas'  solution  to  the  dilemma  of  legitimacy,  however,  one  must  encounter 

both  the  theoretical  and  practical-historical  foimdations  of  his  argument,  i.e.,  his  theory  of 

communicative  action  and  his  treatment  of  the  public  sphere  as  a  conduit  for  the 

democratization  of  the  political  life  world.  I  begin  out  of  chronological  context  with 

Habermas'  own  movement  from  the  public  sphere  to  communicative  action  for  reasons 

that  will  become  obvious  shortly.  And  although  his  Theory  of  Communicative  Action  is 

an  important  milestone  in  this  development,  I  pick  up  this  discussion  from  the  point  of  its 

refinement  in  Moral  Consciousness  and  Communicative  Action  (1995[1983])  and  the 

more  recent  Between  Facts  and  Norms  (1996[1992]).  The  case  that  must  be  gleaned 

from  the  former  text  is  that  practical  discourse,  as  a  means  of  rationalizing  action  by  or 

on  behalf  of  a  group  through  argumentative  speech  acts,  avoids  the  problem  of 

ontological  universalism  in  communicative  exchange  wherein  the  common  good  of  truth 

claims  must  be  predicated  upon  a  transcendental  metaphysics  of  the  subject.  True  to 

Weber's  position  on  the  contingency  of  any  institutional  order,  Habermas  deliberates 

instead  in  favor  of  a  normative  universalism  developed  in  speech  communities  whereby 

argumentation  is  designed  to  make  possible  not  impartiality  of  judgment  but 
freedom  from  influence  or  autonomy  in  will  formation.  To  that  extent  the  rules  of 
discourse  themselves  have  a  normative  quality,  for  they  neutralize  imbalances  of 
power  and  provide  for  equal  opportunities  to  realize  one's  interests.  (Habermas 
1995[1983]:71) 

Thus,  a  transcendental-pragmatic  basis  of  justification  for  agreement  is  located  in 
the  presuppositions  of  the  speech  act  itself,  not  in  the  transcendental  subjectivity  of  its 
interlocutors.  The  normative,  i.e.,  historically  based  and  therefore  changing,  basis  of  his 
universalism  is  constituted  in  the  rules  by  which  individuals  enter  into  communicative 
exchange  with  the  expectation  to  be  heard  and  understood  as  equal  participants  in 
discourse.  What  this  position  assumes,  in  short,  is  a  shared  rational  individualism  borne 
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of  the  experience  of  communication  with  concomitant  expectations  of  outcomes. 
Habermas,  however,  is  aware  of  the  imphcations  of  power  on  the  production  of  a  level 
playing  field  of  communicative  exchange. 

Whereas  Moral  Theory  of  Communicative  Action  attempts  to  girder  practical 
reason  through  the  rationalization  of  discourse  ethics,  Between  Facts  and  Norms 
(1996[1992])  comes  to  terms  with  the  shortcomings  of  the  political  sphere  as  a  steering 
instrument  of  communicative  exchange  writ  large.  Coming  to  grips  with  the 
complexities  of  large-scale  social  and  political  systems  and  the  problems  they  present  to 
the  establishment  of  normatively  based  communicative  neutrality,  i.e.,  the 
aforementioned  rationalization  of  the  discursive  event  in  the  interests  of  equality  prior  to 
political  decision  making  (or  "steering"  in  his  terms),  Habermas  poses  the  question  of 
"whether  and  how  a  constitutionally  regulated  circulation  of  power  might  be  established" 
(1996[1992]:354).  It  is  at  this  point  that,  in  an  almost  circular  fashion,  Habermas  returns 
to  the  normative-discursive  foundation  of  democratic  legitimacy  that  inaugurates  his 
philosophical  inquiry:  the  public  sphere,  and  its  relation  to  the  sphere  of  political  action, 
which  he  terms  the  parliamentary  complex.  Public  opinion  expressed  through  the  public 
sphere,  which  Habermas  identifies  as  the  formative  element  of  democratization  in  his 
historical  reading  of  British  politics  (1989[1962]),  is  reintroduced  in  Between  Facts  and 
Norms  as  a  "warning  system"  that  "amplifies"  and  "thematizes"  problems  so  that  they 
might  enter  into  systematic  processes  of  democratic  deliberation.  "The  public  sphere,"  he 
writes, 

can  best  be  described  as  a  network  for  communicating  information  and  points  of 
view. . . ;  the  streams  of  communication  are,  in  the  process,  filtered  and  synthesized 
in  such  a  way  that  they  coalesce  into  bundles  of  topically  specified  public  opinions. 
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Like  the  lifeworld  as  a  whole,  the  pubHc  sphere  is  reproduced  through 
communicative  action.  (Habermas  1996[1992]:360) 

Political  legitimacy  is  thus  secured  in  an  ongoing  engagement  between  the  political 

and  public  sphere  whereby  the  latter  informs  the  action  of  the  former.  The  process  of 

political  rationalizing  authority  is  conditional  upon  societal  legitimation.  As  evidence, 

Habermas  points  to  the  introduction  of  public  issues  such  as  feminism  and 

multiculturaUsm  into  the  political  system  generated  in  private  life  spheres.  Because  these 

peripheral  communicative  networks  possess  "the  advantage  of  greater  sensitivity  in 

detecting  and  identifying  new  problem  situations"  (1996[1992]:381)  Habermas  concludes 

that  civil  society  can  and  does  play  an  important  role  in  political  steering,  thus 

underwriting  the  legitimacy  of  the  system.  Indeed,  he  continues,  "as  a  constitutionally 

regulated  action  system,  politics  depends  on  lifeworld  sources  of  communicative  power" 

(1996[1992]:385).  With  this  dependency  in  view,  the  challenges  to  political  legitimacy 

become  a  logical  extension  of  his  overriding  argument: 

The  regulatory  competence  of  the  political  system  fails  if  the  implemented  legal 
programs  remain  ineffective  of  if  regulatory  activity  gives  rise  to  disintegrating 
effects  in  the  action  systems  that  require  regulation.  Failure  also  occurs  if  the 
instruments  deployed  overtax  the  legal  medium  itself  and  strain  the  normative 

composition  of  the  political  system  On  the  other  side,  the  political  system  fails 

as  a  guardian  of  social  integration  if  its  decision,  even  though  effective,  can  no 
longer  be  traced  back  to  legitimate  law.  (Habermas  1996[1992]:386) 

Consequently,  Habermas  redoubles  his  theory  of  communicative  action  by  limiting 

the  range  of  problems  inherent  to  political  legitimacy  to  questions  of  rationalizing 

proceduralist  democracy  as  the  outgrowth  of  deliberation  within  the  public  sphere.  What 

Habermas  hopes  to  salvage,  therefore,  is  a  procedural  democracy  that  simultaneously 

recognizes  difference  and  the  equality  of  its  expression  in  a  discursive  environment  that, 

essentially,  must  take  up  the  challenge  of  homogenizing  lifeworld  heterogeneity  in  the 
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image  of  impartial  rationalization  to  achieve  its  legitimacy.  The  only  ground  (to  continue 
with  Habermas'  spatial  metaphor,  which  is  taken  up  for  analysis  in  a  later  chapter)  that 
can  emerge  from  this  theorization  is  a  postmetaphysical  justification  of  the  democratic 
procedure  itself: 

Democratic  procedure  makes  it  possible  for  issues  and  contributions,  information 
and  reasons  to  float  freely;  it  secures  a  discursive  character  for  political  will- 
formation;  and  it  thereby  grounds  the  fallibilist  assumption  that  results  issuing  from 
proper  procedure  are  more  or  less  reasonable.  .  . .  The  argument  developed  in 
Between  Facts  and  Norms  essentially  aims  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  conceptual 
or  internal  relation,  and  not  simply  a  historically  contingent  association,  between 
the  rule  of  law  and  democracy. . . .  [And  again:]  The  democratic  process  [emphasis 
in  original]  bears  the  entire  burden  of  legitimation.  .  .  .  The  proceduralist 
understanding  of  law  thus  privileges  the  communicative  presuppositions  and 
procedural  conditions  of  democratic  opinion-  and  will-formation  as  the  sole  source 
of  legitimation.  (Habermas  1996[1992]:448-450) 

Thus,  in  a  communicative  structure  that  does  not  deny  heterogeneity  but  embraces 

it  This  is  a  sophisticated  argument,  but  Habermas  also  opens  himself  to  criticism  on 

historical  and  theoretical  grounds  by  taking  this  position."  Most  well  known,  perhaps,  is 

the  historical  line  of  critique  best  represented  by  Eraser: 

Here  I  think  we  encounter  a  very  serious  difficulty  with  the  bourgeois  conception 
of  the  public  sphere.  In  so  far  as  the  bracketing  of  social  inequalities  in  deliberation 
means  proceeding  as  if  they  don't  exist  when  they  do,  this  does  not  foster 
participatory  parity.  On  the  contrary,  such  bracketing  usually  works  to  the 

advantage  of  dominant  groups  in  society  and  the  disadvantage  of  subordinates  

This  conception  assumes  that  a  public  sphere  is  or  can  be  a  space  of  zero  degree 
culture,  so  utterly  bereft  of  any  specific  ethos  as  to  accommodate  with  perfect 
neutrality  and  equal  ease  interventions  expressive  of  any  and  every  cultural  ethos. 
But  this  assumption  is  counterfactual,  and  not  for  reasons  that  are  merely 
accidental.  (2003  [1992]:525) 

At  the  outset,  I  stress  that  I  draw  boundaries  between  the  'history'  and  'theory' 
components  of  the  discussion  for  the  heuristic  purpose  of  critiquing  Habermas' 
philosophy  of  language  in  the  following  pages.  The  'Habermasian  debate'  represents  a 
vast  body  of  literature  moving  in  several  conceptual  and  methodological  directions.  A 
circumscribed  list  of  sources  that  nevertheless  speak  to  many  important  details  of  the 
debate  might  include:  Calhoun  (1992);  Reddy  (1992);  Benhabib  (1996);  Dean  (1996); 
Ashenden  and  Owen  (1999);  Crossley  and  Roberts  (2004);  see  also  Young  (2002)  for  a 
general  critical  theory  analysis  of  the  normative  presuppositions  of  democracy. 
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Fraser's  insights  are  developed  by  historicizing  of  the  limits  of  political 
representation  in  nineteenth  century  England,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  initially  raise 
concerns  the  logical  schema  supporting  the  theory  of  communicative  action.  Something 
that  is  greatly  assumed  in  Habermas'  conception  of  the  public  sphere,  I  argue,  is  that  it  is 
an  interface  between  "parliamentary  complexes"  and  civil  societies  through  which  the 
grounds  of  political  action  are  legitimated,  i.e.,  the  space  in  which  difference  is  resolved. 
What  this  position  must  claim,  at  the  very  least  by  assumption,  is  that  communicative 
exchange  exclusively  within  the  political  sphere  has  already  resolved  differences  of 
meaning.  In  other  words,  what  is  under-theorized  in  this  account,  which  is  borne  out  in 
my  analysis  of  political  debate  in  the  plenary  chamber  of  the  National  Assembly,  is  that 
parliamentary  debate  is  never  so  stable.  I  argue  that  this  literal  and  symbolic  stage  of 
public  exchange  must  be  thought  of  as  part  of  the  public  sphere  as  Habermas  defines  it, 
I.e.,  the  ordered  rationalization  of  heterogeneity  in  the  interests  of  homogenizing 
communicative  action,  and  not  a  posterior  ground  upon  which  institutional  agents  act  on 
behalf  of  an  agreed-upon  public  interest.  In  fact,  one  is  left  to  question  whether 
Habermas  has  projected  the  rationalization  of  parliamentary  procedure  onto  the  public 
sphere  and  vice  versa  in  a  mirroring  effect  of  legitimation  that  has  no  clear  origin.  The 
reproduction  of  political  legitimacy  is  guaranteed  through  the  rationalization  of  the  public 
sphere,  and  the  public  sphere  is  legitimated  insofar  as  it  conforms  to  the  rationalization 
procedures  guaranteed  in  the  reproduction  of  the  political  sphere. 

The  political  sphere  is  fundamentally  about  contestation  over  meaning,  i.e.,  over 
Habermas'  normative  presuppositions,  and  not  just  over  the  direction  of  steering,  even  if 
we  accept  that  the  rationalization  of  discourse  suggested  by  Habermas  in  the  public 
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sphere  is  simultaneous  in  ideal  form  with  that  of  the  political  sphere.  The  problems  of 

rational  communication  are  taken  up  and  elaborated  in  various  ways  in  light  of  the  data 

presented  in  several  chapters,  but  is  first  encountered  here  in  terms  of  an  alternative 

theory  of  discourse  presented  by  Jacques  Derrida. 

Theorizing  Legitimacy  III:  Derrida 

As  with  the  work  of  Habermas,  I  do  not  attempt  a  comprehensive  survey  of 

Derrida' s  ideas,  only  a  schematic  overview  of  the  implications  of  his  work  for  an 

ethnographic  analysis  of  legitimacy.  Derrida  is  not  alone  in  taking  issue  with  ideas  about 

the  stability  of  communicative  truth  claims^,  but  presents  a  profound  divergence  from  the 

work  of  Habermas  that  enables  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  implications  and 

limitations  of  the  latter' s  work.  In  a  rare  passage  in  which  Derrida  engages  Habermas 

directly,  he  writes  of  the  dangers  immanent  in  the  operation  of  the  state  to  "impose  the 

homogeneity  of  a  medium,  or  discursive  norms  and  models"  upon  societies.  This 

"cultural  takeover"  of  democracy,  he  elaborates,  lays  claim  to 

the  univocity  of  democratic  discussion,  for  communication  in  public  space,  for 
"communicative  action,"  such  a  discourse  tends  to  impose  a  model  of  language  that 
is  supposedly  favorable  to  this  communication.  Claiming  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
intelligibility,  good  sense,  common  sense,  or  the  democratic  ethic,  this  discourse 
tends,  by  means  of  these  very  things,  and  as  if  naturally,  to  discredit  anything  that 
complicates  this  model.  (Derrida  1990:54-55) 

Derrida' s  task  is  to  unravel  the  supposed  determinacy  of  language  to  understand 
how  it  presumes  a  knowable  speaking  subject  whose  discourse  is  transcendent  of  the  time 
and  space  of  communication,  i.e.,  is  posited  as  universally  intelligible  and  unambiguous. 
For  Derrida,  language  never  functions  as  a  neutral  communicative  vehicle  for  delivering 
truth,  but  is  always  tied  to  a  contingency  that  prioritizes  one  form  of  truth  over  all  others; 

^  See,  for  example,  Luhmann  (1990:93)  for  a  critique  specifically  aimed  at  Habermas. 
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language  is  inexorably  constitutive  of  and  constituted  by  power  (Derrida  1997[1974]:92- 
93). 

Two  of  the  central  concepts  Derrida  employs  to  interrogate  this  idea  are 
'difference'  and  'deconstruction'.  Deconstruction  is  a  critical  methodology  for 
understanding  the  politics  or  contingencies  involved  in  the  production  and  circulation  of 
truth  claims  (meaning)  in  discourse.  Difference  refers  to  the  "play"  of  meaning  in 
language  whereby  finitude,  or  the  presence  of  absolute  truth  in  speech  and  writing,  is 
endlessly  forestalled  by  "traces"  of  meaning  silenced  in  the  invocation  of  a  singular 
linguistic-cultural  truth.  The  trace  is  all  that  is  simultaneously  suppressed  and  indexed  in 
discourse,  both  the  supplementary  (i.e.,  unspoken)  subject  of  language  and  the  object 
from  which  difference  between  the  self  and  other  (and  therefore  social  relations  of 
power)  are  made  possible.  The  play,  again,  is  the  continual  circulation  and  distancing  of 
traces  of  meaning  in  discourse,  or  as  Derrida  would  have  it,  "the  absence  of  the 
transcendental  signified  as  limitlessness  of  play,  that  is  to  say  the  destruction  of  onto- 
theology  and  the  metaphysics  of  presence"  (1997[1974]:50).  Only  in  silencing  its  self- 
produced  differences  can  speech  be  elevated  to  the  status  of  universality,  and  only  then 
by  anticipating  its  excesses  as  the  necessary  alterity  of  its  universal  singularity.^  Derrida 
relates  the  impossibility  of  an  uncomplicated  speech  event,  or  in  this  context,  of 
communicative  action,  to  the  very  materiality  which  enables  and  embeds  the  speech 
event  in  the  possibility  of  its  comprehension.  The  phonological  chains  that  constitute 
language,  he  writes,  mark 


See,  for  example,  Derrida's  chapter  on  Hegel,  entitled  'Outwork',  in  Dissemination 
(1981[1972]). 
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the  impossibility  that  a  sign,  the  unity  of  a  signifier  and  signified,  be  produced 
within  the  plenitude  of  a  present  and  an  absolute  presence.  This  is  why  there  is  no 
full  speech. . .  Before  thinking  to  reduce  it  or  to  restore  the  meaning  of  the  full 
speech  which  claims  to  be  truth,  one  must  ask  the  question  of  meaning  and  of  its 
origin  in  difference.  Such  is  the  problematic  of  the  trace.  Why  the  trace?  What  led 
us  to  the  choice  of  this  word?  . .  .  But  this  question  is  such,  and  such  the  nature  my 
answer,  that  the  place  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  must  constantly  be  in  movement. 
If  words  and  concepts  receive  meaning  only  in  sequences  of  difference,  one  can 
justify  one's  language,  and  one's  choice  of  terms,  only  within  a  topic  (an 
orientation  in  space)  and  an  historical  strategy.  The  justification  can  therefore 
never  be  absolute  and  definitive.  (Derrida  1997[1978]:69-70) 

From  this  perspective,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  difference  and  deconstruction 

refer  to  and  are  political  projects.  If  meaning  is  contingent,  then  any  attempt  to  center  the 

subject  in  discourse  requires  an  unverifiable  claim  to  represent  the  object  of  discourse  as 

a  totality,  i.e.,  as  a  transcendent  truth  (Derrida  1997[1978]:278-279).  But  if  contingent, 

then  that  claim  rests  on  the  privileged  position  of  an  interlocutor  of  power,  and  is  thereby 

a  political  intervention  of  the  highest  order.  If  we  take  Derrida's  notion  of  differance  in 

language  to  heart,  then  the  Habermasian  project  of  communicative  action  is  questionable. 

More  than  a  philosophical  issue  of  conjuring  an  ideal  speech  situation  from  the 

administrative  rationalization  of  the  communicative  event  context,  this  critique  strikes  at 

the  center  of  the  issue  of  legitimation  in  the  real  world  of  political  institutions.  A 

Derridean  reading  of  parliamentary  discourse  therefore  suggests  that  communicative 

exchanges,  i.e.,  policy  debates,  are  not  only  about  harmonizing  the  interests  of  the  public 

sphere  with  those  of  the  steering  apparatus,  nor  even  just  about  coming  to  terms  with  the 

meanings  of  illocutions  on  which  steering  is  based,  but  more  fundamentally  entails 

negotiations  about  the  presence  of  political  authority  to  legitimately  act  on  the  predication 
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of  political  speech.  Discontinuity  and  difference  are  not  the  antithesis  of  political 
discourse,  they  constitute  the  substance  of  democracy/ 

Coming  out  on  the  other  side  of  this  conservation  between  Weber,  Habermas,  and 
Derrida,  it  is  obvious  that  Weber's  inaugural  definition  of  legitimacy  cannot 
accommodate  the  implications  I  have  since  attached  to  it.  If  official  democratic  processes 
caimot  be  so  neatly  distinguished  from  the  negotiations  over  meaning  within  Habermas' 
formal  public  sphere  at  the  foundational  level  of  communication,  then  one  is  left  with  the 
question  of  understanding  the  role  of  procedural  rules  of  legitimation  in  the  context  of  the 
intersubjective  engagements  of  actors  attempting  to  solidify  the  meaning  of  the  aims  of 
the  state  within  its  primary  procedural  arena,  the  parliament.  I  thus  return  to  Weber's 
definition  of  legitimacy  to  begin:  "an  order  which  enjoys  the  prestige  of  being  binding," 
which  is  "determined  by  the  belief  in  the  absolute  validity  of  the  order  as  the  expression 
of  ultimate  values  of  an  ethical,  esthetic  or  any  other  type,"  which  in  the  case  of  legal 
legitimacy,  "is  externally  guaranteed  by  the  probability  that  physical  or  psychological 
coercion  will  be  applied  by  a  staff  of  people  in  order  to  bring  about  compliance  or  avenge 
violation,"  which,  of  course,  returns  us  to  Weber's  definitions  of 'rational  authority'  and 
the'state'(1978a:31,34,  35). 

The  contingency  of  legitimacy  is  at  the  forefront  of  Weber's  understanding  of  the 
term.  Never,  in  fact,  is  'legitimacy'  anchored  in  a  structural  definition  or  a  specified 
economy  of  empirical  elements.  Perhaps  standardized,  impersonal,  and  quantitative,  if 
we  charitably  add  to  this  from  Weber's  characterization  of  modem,  rational  authority  and 
the  bureaucratic  order,  but  this  merely  names  the  characteristic  practices  of  legitimate 

^  See  also  the  important  work  of  Mouffe  (2000)  and  Ranciere  (1999,  1995)  on  this 
subject. 
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political  institutions  under  modernity.  It  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  why  these 
characteristics  are  legitimate,  only  to  alert  us  to  significations  of  the  presence  of 
legitimacy.  In  fact,  if  the  state  in  his  view  amounts  to  the  monopoly  possessor  of  the 
legitimate  threat  of  violence  to  enforce  its  order  (Weber  1978a:56),  we  have  entered  a 
cul-de-sac  at  the  very  base  of  Weber's  formulation  of  modem  society:  in  circular  fashion, 
legitimacy  is  the  mark  of  modem  power  and  modem  power  is  marked  by  legitimacy. 
One  could  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  "legitimacy  is  what  legitimacy  does,"  and  little  more. 
Legitimacy  can  only  be  as  the  after-effect  of  violence,  and  only  later  tum  inward  to 
justify  its  present  in  a  past  of  legitimate  action,  and  this  on  the  condition  that  the  violence 
in  question  was  dominate  (again,  re-inscribing  authority  as  the  condition  of  success  in 
violence).  Weber  has  simply  (if  profoundly)  named  the  name  of  modernity  after  its 
inception,  which  is  not  to  say  he  has  it  wrong. 

Indeed,  legitimacy  can  only  be  defined  as  the  excess  and  center  of  contemporary 
politics  if  keeping  to  a  Derridean  reading  strategy,  or  to  the  normative  universalism  of 
Habermas  for  that  matter.  In  either  case,  legitimacy  must  be  understood  as  (1)  embedded 
in  a  history  of  the  violent  appropriation  of  difference;  (2)  fiirther  embedded  in  an 
intemalized  or  self-referential  history  of  procedural  precedent  governing  the  speech, 
writing,  and  conventions  of  political  practice;  and  (3)  continually  resurrected  and 
negotiated  in  the  actions  of  individuals  invested  with  the  power  to  represent  and  embody 
the  state.  Legitimacy  is  not  to  be  located  in  any  one  thing,  but  in  the  relations  it  enacts 
and  affects  in  its  reproduction.  This  definition,  I  believe,  anficipates  an  ethnographic 
analysis  of  legitimacy  as  a  mutable  and  stmctured  practice,  i.e.,  that  which  is  bound 
within  conventions  of  action  and  power  that  reproduce  its  form,  yet  whose  stmctures 
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necessarily  open  a  space  of  difference  whereby  the  legitimacy  of  that  form  is  continually 
subject  to  reinterpretation,  which  of  course  shapes  the  direction  of  legitimate  institutional 
intervention. 

Habermas  explicates  from  Weber  the  importance  of  communication  and 
communicative  networks  in  producing  institutional  legitimacy.  Derrida  opens  a  space  for 
recognizing  that  Weber's  formulation  of  legitimacy  and  its  corollary  within  the  current 
system  of  states,  rational  authority,  can  only  offer  deferred  meanings  of  political 
practices.  Legitimacy,  in  short,  can  only  be  understood  in  relation  to  other  networks, 
practices,  and  ideas  invoked  and/or  silenced  in  its  production.  So,  we  can  sum  up  this 
discussion  with  three  provisional  axioms  leading  to  an  ethnography  of  legitimacy:  (1)  to 
imderstand  how  state  institutions  reproduce  authority  in  a  given  historical/institutional 
context,  one  must  understand  how  institutions  posit  their  legitimacy  as  relational  to  this 
context;  (2)  to  understand  how  the  legitimacy  of  rational  authority  is  reproduced  and 
challenged  by  institutions,  one  must  understand  how  actors  invested  with  the  authority  to 
act  within  institutions  negotiate  the  possibilities  of  political  expression  shaped  by 
historical  and  institutional  contexts;  (3)  to  understand  the  relevance  of  institutional  and 
historical  context  to  the  expression  of  nationhood  within  political  institutions,  one  must 
analyze  how  these  contexts  are  invoked  in  the  everyday  practices  of  political  officials,  in 
the  operational  procedures  which  structure  these  practices  as  democratic,  in  the 
communicative  exchanges  of  officials,  and  in  the  spatial  context  of  these  occurrences. 
Formulating  Legitimacy  as  the  Subject  of  Ethnographic  Research 
To  begin  to  bring  this  discussion  back  into  an  ethnographic  focus,  I  have 
heuristically  divided  into  two  categories  the  discourses  of  legitimacy  operating  in  the 
Assembly.  The  first  set  I  term  'epistemological  discourses'  and  the  second  I  call 
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'ideological  discourses.'  Epistemology  is  traditionally  defined  as  rules  of  producing 
knowledge,  or  a  history  of  knowledge  production.  I  here  employ  the  term  'epistemology' 
to  describe  discursive  practices  of  political  officials — elected  and  appointed — that  occur 
within  and  conform  to  the  conventions  of  legitimate  authority,  and  therefore  legitimate 
knowledge.  Legislative  and  procedural  precedent  are  the  evaluative  systems  of  legitimate 
knowledge  in  the  context  of  the  state.  Epistemology  as  it  is  used  here  suggests  a 
chaimeling  of  possible  knowledges  through  an  evaluative  system  that  determines  the 
veracity  of  such  claims  and  thereby  announces  distinctions  between  legitimate  and  false 
knowledge.  Political  institutions  establish  the  conditions  and  limits  of  creating  legitimate 
action  by  recourse  to  following  legitimate  procedures  of  knowledge  production,  i.e.,  in 
practices  of  rational  authority.  Weber's  articulation  of  rationalization  is  thereby  critical 
to  an  understanding  of  epistemological  legitimacy:  rather  than  focus  on  the  improbability 
of  "shared  values"  underwriting  rational  authority,  one  can  analyze  how  value  is 
reproduced  in  practices  and  procedures  constituting  legitimate  action  that  are  not  shared, 
but  represent  strategic  engagements  with  the  epistemological  apparatus  of  the  state. 

I  have  avoided  using  the  term  'structure'  to  describe  epistemological  discourse, 
though  no  doubt  the  legislative  practices  I  describe  constitute  an  important  framework  for 
conditioning  the  future  development  of  the  National  Assembly  and  the  polity  it  creates. 
On  one  hand,  the  rationalization  of  action  must  follow  the  strictures  of  impartiality  and 
impersonal  evaluation  typical  of  Weber's  formulation  of  bureaucracy.  There  are  rules 
and  conventions  for  producing  legitimate  action  that  are  the  baseline  for  any  form  of 
legislative  success  in  the  Assembly.  On  the  other  hand,  and  by  the  same  formulation, 
these  forms  of  evaluation  and  conventions  are  normative  and  explicitly  embrace 
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procedural  tradition,  i.e.,  the  self-containment  of  evaluation,  as  the  legitimate  means  of 
producmg  claims  to  knowledge.   Thus,  the  episteme  is  a  relatively  fixed  set  of 
possibilities  for  producing  legitimate  political  expression  and  action,  yet  is  nonetheless 
continually  subject  to  interpretation,  and  is  above  all  reproduced  in  social  interactions  of 
agents  empowered  to  act  as  the  state. 

In  the  contexts  of  this  dissertation,  I  term  'ideology'  the  practices  of  political 
agents  of  interpreting  and  negotiating  the  legitimate  boundaries  of  the  Assembly's 
epistemological  power,  which  Perez  (quoting  from  Verdery  1991)  defines  more 
succinctly  and  generically:  "Ideological  processes  are  contests  in  which  alternative 
conceptions  of  the  world  enter  into  conflict  and,  through  their  encounter,  acceptance  of  or 
resistance  to  the  existing  order  of  domination  is  furthered"  (2002:3 12).  Like 
epistemology,  the  term  ideology  poses  problems  as  well  as  possesses  benefits  to  the  study 
at  hand.  Using  ideology  as  an  analytic  device  presents  problems  of  over-determination, 
that  is,  a  fixed  subject-orientation  of  consciousness  embedded  within  implicitly  real 
structures  of  the  world  that  determine,  rather  than  shape  and  are  shaped  by,  the  dynamics 
of  human  experience  (cf  Foucault  1980:1 18;  Poovey  2002:132-3).  On  a  more  practical 
level,  however,  ideology  plays  a  critical  role  in  the  political  pracfices  of  the  Assembly.  It 
is  expressed,  for  instance,  in  the  very  routine  practice  of  voting  along  party  lines  during 
the  plenary  sessions  of  the  National  Assembly,  in  the  spoken  and  written  policy 
statements  of  Assembly  Members,  and  very  clearly  in  the  election  propaganda  each  party 
utilizes  to  win  elections.  At  first  glance,  however,  it  may  appear  that  I  have  embedded 

Niklas  Luhmann  (1 995)  perhaps  most  advanced  this  view  within  social  theory  in 
suggesting  that  institutions  self-referentially  produce  knowledge  by  falling  back  on 
internal  criteria  to  establish  the  legitimacy  of  their  actions  in  the  present. 
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ideological  discourse  within  the  epistemological  framework  of  the  Assembly,  i.e.,  as  if 
the  epistemological  is  somehow  real  and  distinct  from  ideological  apparition,  but  this  is 
the  opposite  of  the  case  in  the  way  I  use  ideology.  Anthropologists  at  the  very  least  have 
taken  an  interest  in  theorizing  ideology  as  a  self-authenticating,  context-specific 
discourse  o/ action,  rather  than  a  deterministic  explanation  for  action  (cf  Navaro-Yashin 
2002;  Woolward  and  Schieffelin  1994).  Hendricks  (1988:217)  argues  strongly  against  a 
conception  of  ideology  as  purely  a  system  of  beliefs  on  the  grounds  that  the  term  would 
thus  tend 

to  overlap  with  definitions  of  culture,  while  losing  the  essential  critical  conception 
of  ideology,  which  maintains  that  ideology  is  linked  to  the  process  of  maintaining 
domination  or  sustaining  asymmetrical  relations  of  power.  I  believe  that  the 
incorporation  of  language  into  the  analysis  of  ideology  allow  us  to  solve  some  of 
these  problems.  If  ideology  consists  of  ideas  and  beliefs,  then  we  must  recognize 
that  ideas  and  beliefs  are  first  constituted  by  language. 

As  I  read  Hendricks,  if  ideology  is  to  be  utilized  to  index  power  within  the 

historical  and  cultural  specificities  of  its  enactment,  i.e.,  it  is  related  to  processes  of 

human  action  before  the  level  of  abstraction,  then  one  must  study  how  ideology  serves  to 

legitimate  or  de-legitimate  discourses  of  nationhood  as  justification  for  specific  forms  of 

domination.  Influences  of  UK  or  EU  legislative  frameworks,  failings  in  the  political 

economy  of  Wales,  etc.  are  policy  realities  only  as  communicated  through  human 

networks  of  policy  debate,  which  by  definition  are  adversarial  in  democracies  (cf 

Ranciere  1999).  The  event  horizon  of  the  real,  in  short,  is  constituted  as  an 

epistemological  reflection  of  truth  expressed  in  ideological  contests  to  define  a  Welsh 

public  interest.  Ideology  is  thus  a  process  of  rationalizing  a  particular  form  of  difference, 

in  this  case  a  state-sanctioned  one  crafted  in  its  own  epistemological  image  of  procedural 

legitimacy,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  alternatives  to  its  logic.  Again,  ideology  is 
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not  a  fixed  set  of  beliefs  that  work  upon  subjects  from  on  high,  but  is  shaped  in  the 

context  of  its  dissemination.  Raymond  Williams  recognized  this  back  in  the  1970s: 

It  is  the  reduction  of  the  social  to  fixed  forms  that  remains  the  basic  error.  Marx 
often  said  this,  and  some  Marxists  quote  him,  in  fixed  ways,  before  returning  to 
fixed  forms.  The  mistake,  as  so  often,  is  in  taking  terms  of  analysis  as  terms  of 
substance.  Thus  we  speak  of  an  ideology  or  of  class  outlook,  often  with  adequate 
evidence,  but  in  this  regular  slide  towards  a  past  tense  and  a  fixed  form  suppose. . . 
that  these  exist  and  are  lived  specifically  and  definitively  in  singular  and 
developing  forms.  ...  All  the  known  complexities,  the  experienced  tensions, 
shifts,  and  uncertainties,  the  intricate  forms  of  unevenness  and  confusion,  are 
against  this  reducfion  and  soon,  by  extension,  against  social  analysis  itself.  Social 
forms  are  then  often  admitted  for  generalities  but  debarred  . . .  fi-om  any  possible 
relevance  to  this  immediate  and  actual  significance  of  being.  (1976:129-130) 

Observing  the  dialogic  interaction  of  epistemological  and  ideological  discourses 

operating  in  the  Assembly  enables  one  to  stay  attuned  to  the  significance  of  shared  rules 

of  engagement  that  shape  the  possibilifies  for  expressing  nationhood,  i.e.,  the 

Habermasian  rationalizafion  of  discourse  discussed  above,  but  also  to  the  importance  of 

agency  in  shaping  the  actual  contours  of  nafional  development,  i.e.,  the  Derridean 

emphasis  on  the  heterogeneity  of  meaning  within  the  communicative  event.  This  strategy 

allows  one  to  observe  institutional  processes  as  a  collective  enterprise  without  assuming 

that  the  actors  making  up  the  institution  collectively  acknowledge  its  goals  or  organizing 

principles.  Epistemology  and  ideology,  in  other  words,  do  not  constitute  a  simple 

dialectic  of  nation  building,  but  highlight  the  key  nodal  points  at  which  the  state  of  Welsh 

nafionhood  is  judged  as  legifimate  or  illegitimate  from  numerous  analytical  scales  and 

ideological  positions.  This  is  not  absolute  contingency,  but  a  way  of  thinking  about  the 

reproduction  of  power  within  the  Assembly,  i.e.,  between  empowered  and  subordinate 

ideological  viewpoints,  and  the  reproduction  of  power  relative  to  other  political  and 

administrative  networks,  i.e.,  the  general  contours  of  the  Assembly's  epistemological 

competence  as  affirming  higher  orders  of  domination. 
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One  can  write  of  legitimacy  and  describe  its  operations  in  an  ethnographic  context 
with  a  certain  ironic  distance  that  facilitates  its  analysis.  Weber  and  Habermas  are  aware 
of  the  contingency  of  the  legitimate  order;  however,  a  formalist  account  of  any 
institutional  structure  runs  the  risk  of  reproducing  its  logic  as  self-evident  by  mimicking 
the  logic  of  the  structure  in  describing  it.  Only  after  Derrida  can  legitimacy  also  be 
viewed  as  a  normative  center  that  must  embrace  oppositional  ideologies  to  maintain  its 
coherence,  if  not  produce  multiple  relations  of  legitimation,  hi  the  context  of  Wales  and 
the  National  Assembly,  i.e.,  sub-altem  governments,  this  leads  to  the  realization  that 
legitimacy  is  reproduced  across  several  networks  of  discourse  (or  discursive  registers) 
that  do  not  necessarily  overlap  in  complementary  ways.  It  is  the  recognition  of  the 
heterogeneity  of  legitimacy,  for  example,  that  allows  us  to  return  to  the  seating  non- 
debate  of  July  15, 2003,  and  see  that  both  the  Assembly  Government's  and  political 
opposition's  claims  to  legitimacy  were  undecidable,  but  the  power  relations  constituting 
the  event  also  were  productive  a  form  of  Welsh  nationhood,  albeit  one  neither  side  was 
happy  to  embrace  as  emblematic  of  Welsh  democracy. 

Legitimacy  is  also  produced  and  negotiated  in  other  discursive  forms  and  in  other 
institutional  contexts.  The  Assembly,  for  example,  is  legitimate  relative  to  the  UK  and 
EU  according  to  one  set  of  criteria — that  which  empowers  the  Assembly  to  produce 
Welsh  difference  within  the  legislative  frameworks  handed  down  from  the  state  and 
supranational  complex— yet  within  the  pariiamentary  complex  of  the  institution  that  same 
basis  of  legitimacy  is  often  the  subject  of  critique  and  reappraisal.  Legitimacy  in  the 
latter  case  is  structured  according  to  the  legislative  and  procedural  rules  of  legitimate 
state  discourse,  i.e.,  devolved  policymaking,  but  the  meaning  and  scope  of  rational 
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intervention  ensconced  within  these  discursive  precedents  is  subject  to  interpretation  and 
counter-interpretation  by  political  parties  upholding  different  ideals  of  Welsh  nationhood. 
Without  explicitly  attempting  to  resolve  the  differences  of  opinion  about  discursive 
legitimacy  upheld  by  Habermas  and  Derrida,  therefore,  an  analytic-descriptive  account  of 
legitimacy  in  the  National  Assembly  can  only  reflect  the  ambiguities  of  the  situation.  A 
homogeneous  reading  of  Welsh  democracy  invokes  a  heterogeneous  one  when  the  issue 
of  context  recognized  by  Weber,  Habermas,  and  Derrida  is  admitted  into  discussion;  a 
structural  description  of  the  Assembly's  legitimacy  is  only  intelligible  if  the  actions 
constituting  its  singularity  and  excess  are  brought  into  conversation,  kony,  in  short, 
allows  for  the  recognition  that  the  production  of  legitimacy  in  the  National  Assembly 
produces  ambiguities,  important  effects  (on  itself,  on  segments  of  society,  on  the 
structures  of  UK  and  EU  governance,  etc.),  and  above  all  nationhood.  The  following 
chapter  begins  the  process  of  analyzing  the  interplay  of  epistemological  and  ideological 
discourses  of  Welsh  nationhood  in  the  National  Assembly — ^with  all  the  complex 
oppositions  it  engenders — by  examining  the  multiple  institutional  relations  and 
procedural  frameworks  that  are  the  culmination  of  the  Assembly's  rationalization  as  a 
democratic  institution. 


CHAPTER  4 

EPISTEMOLOGIES  OF  THE  WELSH  NATION  FORM 
Introduction 

The  National  Assembly  is  carving  out  a  thin  space  from  which  it  can  claim  to 
distinctively  act  on  behalf  of  Wales.  As  a  national  government  operating  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  regional-tier  government  operating  under  the 
influence  of  the  European  Union,  the  Assembly  cannot  be  thought  in  terms  of  a  nation  or 
nation-state  appendage  as  the  terms  are  commonly  applied.  The  problem  is  not  the 
veracity  of  scholarship  but  its  ability  to  account  for  state  processes  (again,  Trouillot)  in 
the  present,  particularly  those  concerned  with  the  globalization  of  sovereignty, 
territoriality,  and  national  identity.  "Nationalism  is  a  theory  of  political  legitimacy," 
writes  Gellner  (1983:1)  for  instance,  "which  requires  that  ethnic  boundaries  should  not 
cut  across  political  ones."  Or  again  from  Giddens  (1987:219,  282):  "Nationalism  is  the 
cultural  sensibility  of  sovereignty,  the  concomitant  of  the  co-ordination  of  administrative 
power  within  the  bounded  nation-state,"  for  which  sovereign  states  are  a  "political 
organization  that  has  the  capacity,  within  a  delimited  territory  or  territories,  to  make  laws 
and  effectively  sanction  their  up-keep." 

The  combination  of  European  integration  and  political  devolution  directly 
challenges  this  pretense.  Nationalism  in  Gellner's  territorial  sense  remains  critical  to  the 
reproduction  of  legitimacy,  yet  ethnic  and  political  boundaries  no  longer  occur  in 
simultaneity,  and  only  previously  as  a  fiction  of  power.  Multiculturalism  demands 
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otherwise  of  the  architects  of  the  European  nation-state  (cf.  Holmes  2000).  Giddens  too 

is  correct  in  recognizing  the  overlap  between  nationalist  ideology  and  administrative 

power,  which  I  argue  is  co-constitutive  of  legitimacy,  but  integration  demands  the  writing 

of  new  cultural  origins  beyond  the  national  (cf  Derrida  1990).  Administration, 

moreover,  is  a  more  complex  web  of  networks  between  the  state  and  supranational, 

directly  between  the  supranational  and  national  regions  of  Europe,  between  states  and 

national  regions  (and  not  necessarily  those  occupying  a  shared  territoriality)  and  among 

all  three  of  these  possibilities  and  the  many  combinations  of  these  possibilities  coupled 

with  extra-European  economic  and  political  networks.  Balibar's  (2004)  recent  work  on 

European  supranationalism  is  instructive  about  how  we  might  avoid  the  conundrum  of 

nation-state  formalism.  "In  taking  the  form  of  a  binary  opposition,"  he  writes  of  the 

common  nation-state  formulation  of  the  contemporary  system  of  European  states, 

it  occludes  the  fact  that  the  alternatives  to  sovereignty  currently  at  work  in  Europe 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  single  type.  To  begin  the  discussion,  we  can  evoke  at  least 
three:  subsidiarity,  federalism,  and  empire.  .  .  .  [W]e  need  to  avoid  simplistic 
dichotomies  between  national  and  postnational  era,  between  sovereignty  and  the 
withering  away  of  the  state.  Next  we  need  to  ask  not  only  what  happens  to 
sovereignty  in  circumstances  of  crisis  or  mutation  of  the  political  institution  but 
also  how  its  concept  is  formed,  that  is,  what  tensions  and  oppositions  it  contains. 
Such  an  inquiry  takes  the  form  of  a  genealogy  in  which  different  institutions,  ages, 
and  discourses  are  framed  and  analyzed  in  the  light  of  the  present.  (2004:133,  135; 
emphasis  in  original) 

To  summarize  this  perspective  in  the  Welsh  context,  one  could  say  that  social  and 

economic  pohcies  developed  in  the  National  Assembly  confer  legal  rights  and 

entitlements  of  territorial  belonging  specific  to  Wales— a  measure  of  polity  building— but 

these  rights  are  enframed  within  British  and  European  legislative  limits  that  upend  strictly 

geographic  designations  of  political  sovereignty.  To  extend  this  argument  in  the 

direction  of  my  research:  once  the  question  of  sovereignty  is  reconfigured  by  the  forces 
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of  integration  and  devolution,  so  too  must  the  conditions  by  which  the  legitimacy  of 
political  institutions  be  reformulated  and  disseminated  as  a  continuity  of  the 
national/public  good.  As  I  hold  these  to  be  matters  of  process,  or  agency  opened  and 
constrained  by  the  structural  changes  in  political  order,  it  follows  that  changes  in  the 
system  of  sovereignty  must  be  thought  in  terms  of  a  series  of  alternately  overlapping  and 
discordant  strategies  of  domination  enacted  on  (and  on  behalf  of)  the  state  system. 

This  chapter  examines  the  twin  rationalization  processes  of  devolution  and 
integration  as  framing  the  possibilities  for  Welsh  empowerment  and  subordination  within 
the  institutional  apparatus  of  the  National  Assembly.  By  this  we  can  understand  how  the 
epistemological  parameters  of  Welsh  empowerment  are  reproduced  in  institutional 
networks  of  practice.  The  UK  parliamentary  process  is  first  examined,  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  legislative  and  procedural  frameworks  that  actually  name  the  limits  of 
national  expression,  i.e.,  policymaking,  within  the  Assembly.  Holding  to  the  idea  that 
structure  is  not  static  but  is  a  working  process  of  reproducing  institutional 
power/legitimacy,  the  next  section  examines  specific  procedural  practices  as  components 
of  the  structure,  however  much  they  also  constitute  agency.  The  next  section  describes 
Assembly  relations  with  the  political  institutions  of  the  UK  and  the  concluding  section 
does  the  same  with  regard  to  Assembly-EU  relations.  It  is  argued  in  summary  that  my 
analytic-descriptive  account  of  the  rationalization  of  Assembly  sovereignty  reflects  the 
legitimation  of  power  and  domination  as  held  by  Weber  and  accepted  by  Habermas,  yet 
the  ambiguities  of  these  arrangements  also  anticipate  Derrida's  argument  on  differance, 
which  is  more  fully  explored  in  later  chapters.  I  keep  to  Balibar's  somewhat  parallel  idea 
of  constituting  oppositions  throughout  this  chapter  to  observe  how  the  production  of 
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Assembly  legitimacy  operates  in  different  discursive  registers  within  differentiated 
institutional  networks. 

Parliamentary  Roots  of  Welsh  Democracy 

"BE  IT  ENACTED  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: .  .  .  There  shall 
be  an  Assembly  for  Wales  to  be  known  as  the  National  Assembly  for  Wales  or 
Cynulliad  Cenedlaethol  Cymru."  (Government  of  Wales  Act  1998:  section  1,  part  I) 

When  Tony  Blair  became  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1997,  he 

set  out  on  a  twin  program  of  economic  and  democratic  modernization.  The  New  Labour 

project  was  heralded  as  'the  third  way'  between  traditional  British  socialism  and  fiscal 

conservatism.  Essentially  the  third  way  is  concerned  with  restructuring  the  UK's 

commitment  to  the  welfare  state  and  delineating  a  new  set  of  citizenship  rights  connected 

to  the  eradication  of  "social  exclusion"  from  the  market  (Fairclough  2000:9-10,  23-25, 

51-65;  Parekh  2000:12-13).'  While  accepting  many  aspects  of  Thatcherite  economic  and 

social  policy  (cf  Atkinson  and  Savage  2001;  Thomas  2001),  Blair  also  opened  a  space 

for  changing  the  political  and  institutional  relations  between  government  and  UK  society. 

Democratic  reform  was  intended  to  redress  the  UK's  lack  of  a  written  constitution  and 

the  "negative  rights"  conferred  on  society  by  the  common  law  system  dating  back  to  the 

Magna  Carta  (Cinnirella  2000).  The  Labour  Government  thereby  set  out  to  introduce 

A  set  of  positive  rights  running  from  the  right  to  life  to  various  freedoms  of 
thought,  expression,  association  and  so  on.  ...a  rush  of  litigation  is  expected  as  vast 
areas  of  the  state,  from  judges  and  top  civil  servants  down  to  the  lowliest  local 
government  official,  are  for  the  first  time  exposed  to  rights-based  legal  challenges 
from  citizens.  (Burch  and  Holliday  2000:87) 


For  opposing  viewpoints  on  the  merits  and  underlying  goals  of  the  New  Labour  project, 
see  Giddens  (2002)  and  Mouffe  (2000);  for  the  general  convergence  of  global  market 
liberalization  and  European  integration,  see:  Hay  and  Rosamond  2002:152;  Hennis 
2001:487-488;  Verdier  and  Breen  2001;  Holmes  and  Murray  1999. 
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Political  modernization  was  to  undo  the  culture  of  political  secrecy  and  popular 

distrust  of  government  that  had  developed  in  the  UK  politics  during  the  post-war  period, 

particularly  in  the  waning  years  of  Conservative  rule  that  lasted  from  1979  until  1997 

(see  Donnelly  1997;  Hazell  and  Sinclair  1999).  "Politics,"  wrote  Tony  Blair  (1996:55) 

less  than  a  year  before  Labour's  electoral  revival, 

becomes  less  respected,  less  accountable,  more  remote  from  people's  lives.  That  is 
bad  for  Britain  and  bad  for  democracy.  .  .  .  Changing  the  way  we  govern,  and  not 
just  changing  our  government,  is  no  longer  an  optional  extra  for  Britain.  So  low  is 
popular  esteem  for  politicians  and  the  system  we  operate  that  there  is  now  little 
authority  for  us  to  use  unless  and  until  we  first  succeed  in  regaining  it.  For  three 
decades  the  standing  of  Britain's  constitution  has  been  declining.  Barely  a  third  of 
the  people  now  declare  themselves  satisfied  with  their  system  of  government. 
Parliament's  very  raison  d'etre  is  to  express  and  redress  popular  grievances.  When 
it  has  itself  become  the  focus  of  those  grievances,  it  is  obliged  to  act. 

New  Labour's  ambitious  answer  to  this  "popular  grievance"  included  reform  of  the 

House  of  Lords,  the  Commons  and  local  government,  adopting  the  European  Convention 

on  Human  Rights,  passing  a  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and  devolving  power  to  three 

of  the  UK's  four  nations.  In  a  mutually  constituting  fashion,  transparency  and  the 

devolution  of  political  authority  were  linked  as  reinforcing  components  of  democratic 

renewal.  Arguing  for  devolution  to  Wales  on  the  floor  of  the  Commons  in  1997  (after  the 

general  election),  then-Labour  Secretary  of  State  for  Wales  Ron  Davies  stated  that  "no 

longer  will  our  key  public  services  lie  in  the  hands  of  political  appointees  operating  in 

secret  and  accountable  to  no  one  in  Wales"  (Gay  1997:7).  Likewise,  the  Western  Mail 

offered  the  following  editorial  opinion  on  the  eve  of  the  devolution  referendum  in  1997: 

The  first  impact  an  Assembly  will  have  is  on  democracy.  The  case  for  greater 
accountability  of  public  bodies  is  not  a  dramatic  issue  with  obvious  mass  appeal, 
but  it  is  unanswerable.  It  is  simply  wrong  that  the  1,400  appointees  to  the  main 
quangos  should  spend  nearly  £2.5bn  with  little  or  no  public  scrutiny.  {Western  Mail 
Sept.  18,  1997:1) 
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Devolution  to  Wales,  Northern  Ireland,  and  Scotland  was  very  much  a  part  of  this 

process.  The  Government  of  Wales  Act  intended  the  Assembly  to  be  a  fundamentally 

participatory,  transparent,  and  accountable  form  of  government  for  Wales.  The  Labour 

Government  in  London's  White  Paper  on  Devolution  issued  in  1997  stressed  that 

The  Government  intends  that  the  Assembly  should  be  a  modem,  inclusive 
institution.  It  will  gain  the  trust  of  the  Welsh  people  if  it  conducts  its  affairs  openly 
and  properly.  The  Government  will  therefore  ensure  that  the  Assembly. . .is  a 
modem  democratic  institution  that  reflects  the  diversity  of  Wales,  promotes 
sustainable  development,  and  provides  equal  opportunities  for  all.  (Gay  1997:1 1) 

On  the  strength  of  New  Labour's  constitutional  reform  program,  the  Referendum 
(Scotland  and  Wales)  Bill  was  the  first  bill  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  after 
Blair  took  office  (McAllister  2000:639;  see  also  Burch  and  Holliday  2000).  During  the 
general  election  of  1997,  devolution  was  promoted  as  a  centerpiece  of  New  Labour's 
commitments  to  transparency  and  modemization  of  government.  Responding  to 
opponents  of  devolution,  Blair  argued  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
devolution  was  the  latest  stage  in  a  1,000  year  pantheon  of  constitutional  change  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (House  of  Commons  1997:1068-1069). 

Devolution  in  1997  followed  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  transfer  power  to  Wales 
and  Scotland  in  1979.  The  Labour  Party  promoted  devolution  in  its  election  manifestos 
of  1969  and  1974,  yet  opinion  within  the  party  remained  divided  after  a  Labour 
govemment  was  elected  fi-om  1974-9.  Concerns  about  the  disintegration  of  the  UK  State 
were  predominant  at  the  time  of  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  referenda  of  1979,  whereas  these 
views  were  generally  confined  to  the  political  right  in  1997.  Scottish  Labour  MP  Tom 
Dalyell,  for  example,  was  a  leader  of  the  anti-devolution  movement  in  1979.  His  famous 
"West  Lothian  question"  recognized  the  asymmetry  devolution  would  produce  between 
Welsh  and  Scottish  MPs  voting  on  England-only  legislafion  in  Westminster  without 
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English  MPs  doing  the  same  in  the  devolved  governments'  jurisdictions.  "The 

dismantling  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  suddenly  become  all-too-real  a  possibility,"  he 

wrote  in  1977(1),  "and  the  tragedy  is  that  it  could  well  be  brought  about  by  well-meaning 

politicians  who  fail  to  realise  the  full  implications  of  what  they  are  doing  in  their  feverish 

-  and  quite  unnecessary  -  anxiety  to  appease  small  yet  vociferous  nationalist  minorities 

in  Scotland  and  Wales".  Parliamentary  opponents  of  devolution  inserted  a  stipulation 

into  the  bill  that  the  referenda  would  not  be  valid  without  a  40  per  cent  turn  out  from  the 

electorate.  Wales  ultimately  posed  no  such  problem:  with  less  than  a  20  per  cent  turn  out, 

roughly  three  in  four  voted  against  devolution.  Several  factors  encouraged  the  positive 

turn  toward  devolution  in  1997  despite  the  resounding  defeat  of  1979. 

First,  the  political  culture  of  opposition  to  Conservative  rule  developed  an 

organizational  capacity  to  pursue  policy  goals  distinct  from  central  government  during 

the  Thatcher  and  Major  years.  An  institutional  culture  developed  in  Wales  with  the 

gradual  increase  in  Welsh  Office  powers  since  1964.  Ideologically,  Thatcherism  was 

vital  to  the  development  of  a  "Welsh  political  identity"  favorable  to  devolution,  though 

not  necessarily  a  nationalist  sentiment,  in  the  1990s  (Jones  1997:70).  Due  to  the 

difficuhies  in  securing  Welsh  Labour  support  for  devolution,  the  constitutional  settlement 

with  Wales  also  tended  "to  be  drawn  along  Scotland's  coat  tails"  (Bulmer  2001 :25). 

Thatcher's  interventions  into  Scottish  politics  created  a  political  momentum  towards 

devolution  that  proponents  of  Welsh  devolution  seized  on.  As  a  Labour  AM  (AM  1) 

familiar  with  the  devolution  process  in  Westminster  explained, 

Mrs.  Thatcher  .  .  .  made  a  disastrous  political  mistake  in  1986  when  she  introduced 
the  poll  tax.  Because  there  is  a  different  legislative  arrangement  for  Scotland  than 
England  and  Wales  she  was  able  to  use  the  Scottish  legislative  procedure  to 
implement  the  poll  tax  a  year  earlier  in  Scotland.  That  ignited  the  argument  in 
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Scotland  and  the  Scots  were  furious.  If  there  was  one  single  issue  that  determined 
the  Scots  were  pro-devolution  it  was  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Thatcher  had  used  their 
separate  legislative  status  to  introduce  the  poll  tax  . .  .  [and]  literally  use  them  as  an 
experiment.  The  Scots  went  off  the  wall.  They  were  determined  they  were  going  to 
have  devolution.  And,  in  a  sense,  you  can't  argue  that  we  are  going  to  have 
devolution  for  Scotland  and  not  for  Wales.  It  was  an  inconsistency.  (Interview  Sept 
9,  2003) 

Second,  two  layers  of  local  government  existed  throughout  the  UK  at  the  time  of 
the  1979  referendum.  A  Welsh  Assembly  represented  a  burdensome  additional  layer  of 
bureaucracy  in  this  context.  Objections  to  devolution  on  these  grounds  were  addressed 
with  the  dissolution  of  a  regional  level  of  local  government  in  1994.  Third,  with 
Thatcherism  there  was  also  a  wider  awareness  in  Wales  of  the  importance  of  developing 
poHtical  and  economic  linkages  outside  the  UK.  In  the  1979  referendum,  writes  Jones 
(1997:59), 

Business  and  managerial  classes,  concerned  about  Welsh  economic  interests 
primarily  in  a  British  context,  voted  'no'.  In  this  context  the  'yes'  campaign  made 
appeals  to  the  traditional  icons  of  Welsh  radicalism,  old  liberal  sentiments,  a  non- 
conformist conscience  and  the  working-class  movement.  But  the  result  of  the 
referendum  suggested  that  they  no  longer  represented  significant  forces  in  Welsh 
life  and  that  Welsh  society  was  passing  through  a  period  of  profound  change.  The 
economic  and  social  base  did  not  provide  much  ground  for  optimism  amongst  pro- 
devolutionists.  During  the  1 980s  the  politics  of  privatisation  and  reduced  regional 
aid  transformed  the  situation.  The  Welsh  steel  industry  contracted  from  70,000  to 
18,000  workers,  and  coal,  upon  which  the  modem  Welsh  political  identity  had  been 

virtually  built,  was  almost  eliminated  The  central  pillars  of  the  traditional 

Welsh  working-class  movement  had  been  largely  removed.  The  justification  for 
the  government's  policy  was  the  emergence  of  a  global  economy  with  the  relatively 
free  movement  of  capital  and  an  increasing  level  of  competition. . . .  [T]he 
implication  was  that  Wales  . . .  should  no  longer  look  to  the  political  centre  but 
adopt  a  more  proactive  role  in  attracting  inward  [i.e.,  multinational]  investment. 

This  economic  process,  moreover,  is  deeply  connected  to  the  developments  in 
Europe  toward  integration  and  supranational  governance: 

The  increased  role  of  the  EU  over  a  wide  range  of  policy  issues  question  the 
centrality  of  the  British  connection  to  Welsh  interests,  and  stimulated  debate  over 
whether  Westminster  institutions  were  to  be  criticised  not  only  for  how 
democratically  they  governed  Wales  at  home  but  also  for  how  they  represented 
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Welsh  interests  in  Europe.  Changes  in  Welsh  political  culture  . .  .  established  a 
priority  of  promoting  the  Welsh  interest  in  Europe  and  the  wider  world,  rather  than 
simply  in  a  British  context.  (Jones  1997:72) 

Institutionally,  preparations  for  devolution  began  in  1996  between  the  UK  civil 
service  and  Labour  opposition  in  Westminster  on  the  potential  of  a  Labour  victory.  The 
options  for  devolution  were  presented  to  Blair  on  May  2,  1997,  the  day  after  Labour's 
electoral  landslide  (Bulmer  2001 :20).  In  concert  with  bureaucratic  preparations,  a  "Yes 
campaign"  for  Welsh  devolution  began  working  prior  to  the  general  election  of  1997  in 
December  1 996.  The  campaign  was  a  wide  assemblage  of  political  interests  with  a 
shared  support  for  devolution  without  regard  to  political  party  (for  example,  bringing 
together  leading  figures  in  Welsh  Labour,  Davies,  and  Plaid  Cymru,  Dafydd  Wigley). 

The  Labour  Party  was  ambivalent  about  devolution  in  1979  and  Plaid  Cymru  was 
the  champion;  with  the  sting  of  the  '79  defeat  still  felt  by  Plaid,  it  vowed  to  take  a 
backseat  role  in  1997  and  allow  Labour  to  prove  its  commitment  by  leading  the  campaign 
on  the  ground  (McAllister  2001 : 86).  Future  Welsh  Secretary  Peter  Hain,  who  attended 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Yes  Campaign  Steering  Committee,  stressed  that  planning  should 
proceed  in  secret  to  minimize  coordinated  resistance  to  devolution  campaigning  (Yes 
Campaign  Steering  Committee  1996).  The  message  of  the  campaign  was  clear  once 
underway:  "Wales  deserves  a  voice"  with  the  implication  that  a  'no'  vote  would  "leave 
Wales  stuck  in  the  past,  losing  out  and  lagging  behind  the  rest  of  Britain"  (Labour  Party 
1997).  While  Plaid  Cymru  distributed  materials  in  a  parallel  campaign  that  added  to  this 
idea,  i.e.,  [Wales  deserves]  "Parity  with  Scotland!"  (Plaid  Cymru-The  Party  of  Wales 
1997),  the  Labour-led  campaign  was  upfront  about  not  debating  the  form  devolution 
should  take,  only  its  general  relevance  to  Wales.  Significant  issues  facing  the  campaign 
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were  public  recognition  and  broadly  representing  public  interests  in  the  process.^  Daily 
press  conferences,  door-to-door  leafleting,  advertising  and  telephone  campaigning  were 
carried  out  to  win  votes.  Yes  Campaign  constituency  branches  were  formed  and 
numerous  interest  groups  were  formed  to  promote  devolution,  such  as:  Artists  Say  Yes, 
Lawyers  Say  Yes,  'Pensioners  Say  Yes,  Health  workers  Say  Yes,  and  Conservationists 
Say  Yes  (Yes  Campaign  Steering  Committee  1997b).  Breaking  ranks  with  their  party,  a 
handful  of  Conservative  politicians  also  publicly  stated  their  approval  of  devolution  on 
behalf  of  the  campaign.  Despite  these  and  other  efforts,  which  outstripped  a  competing 
'No'  Campaign's  resources  and  outreach,  the  press  reported  that  the  "constant  flurry  of 
activity  is  a  campaign  aimed  only,  it  seems,  at  the  media  rather  than  the  public"  (Cleaver 
Aug.  7,  1997:2). 

This  ambivalence  is  perhaps  reflected  in  the  outcome  of  the  referendum:  devolution 
passed  with  50.3  per  cent  of  the  vote,  i.e.,  by  less  than  7,000  votes  nationwide,  and 
involved  just  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  electorate.  With  a  victory  nonetheless  eked 
out,  political  pressure  and  compromise  drove  the  constitutional  settlement  in  parliament 
following  the  referendum  (cf  Osmond  2001a:  12).  Led  by  Secretary  of  State  for  Wales 
Ron  Davies,  the  Blair  Government  negotiated  for  support  of  its  Wales  Bill  within  the 
Labour  Party  and  with  the  political  opposition.  The  Wales  Bill  was  strategically  placed 
after  the  Scotland  Bill  in  the  Westminster  queue  to  increase  the  pressure  for 
parliamentary  support,  just  as  the  Welsh  referendum  had  been  scheduled  to  follow  the 
more  likely  'yes'  vote  for  a  Scottish  Parliament. 


In  a  letter  dated  July  28,  1997  to  the  Director  General  of  the  BBC,  for  example,  the  Yes 
campaign  chair  attacked  the  BBC  for  characterizing  its  membership  as  the  "elite  of  the 
Welsh  Labour  establishment"  (Yes  Campaign  Steering  Committee  1997a). 
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The  Liberal  Democrats  supported  devolution  in  principle  but  shared  the  concerns  of 
some  Conservative  MPs  about  establishing  a  single-winner  electoral  system  in  a  Labour 
dominated  area  of  Britain.  Some  Labour  MPs  from  Wales  opposed  the  Assembly 
because  of  concerns  over  decentralization,  the  potential  advantages  devolution  posed  to 
Welsh  nationalists,  and  problems  of  over-layered  government.  Labour  MPs  supportive  of 
devolution  were  divided  about  the  extent  of  Assembly  power;  opinions  ranged  from  full 
legislative  powers  on  par  with  Scotland  (including  Davies)  to  a  local  government  model 
with  limited  powers  beyond  budgetary  administration  (Osmond  200 la:  12). 
"Inclusiveness"  and  "transparency"  became  key  terms  in  these  negotiations. 

The  Assembly  was  to  move  away  from  the  formalistic,  male-dominated 
policymaking  environment  of  Westminster.  It  was  also  to  establish  an  accountable  public 
body  to  replace  the  Welsh  Office  that  operated  from  Whitehall  without  direct  electoral 
scrutiny  from  Wales.  Central  to  the  reform  platform  was  the  restructuring  of  numerous 
un-elected  public  bodies  (quangos)  set  up  by  the  Welsh  Office  since  its  inception  in  1964. 
The  Liberal  Democrats  and  Plaid  Cymru  would  not  participate  without  guarantees  that 
smaller  parties  had  a  chance  in  Labour-dominated  Wales  (Cheney  and  Fevre  2992:24). 
'Inclusiveness'  was  originally  intended  to  mean  cross-party  representation  in  the 
Assembly.  The  meaning  of  inclusion  later  widened  to  include  a  concern  for  encouraging 
citizen  participation  in  politics  and  engaging  with  diverse  social  interests,  including 
ethnic  minorities  (including  the  Welsh  speaking  minority  population),  women,  and 
disabled  persons.  Eventually,  the  term  would  also  signify  the  inclusion  of  geographically 
disconnected  regions  of  Wales  (Chaney  and  Fevre  2002:29-30),  i.e.,  a  nation-building 
term  par  excellence. 
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A  number  of  UK  government  sponsored  public  consultations  across  Wales 
involving  elected  officials,  civil  servants,  and  civilians  influenced  the  procedural  design 
of  the  National  Assembly.  A  National  Assembly  Advisory  Group  and  a  subsequent 
Standing  Orders  Commission  was  created  to  develop  a  consensus  about  how  the 
institution  should  operate  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Assembly.  The  Advisory  Group 
took  a  strong  interest  in  avoiding  the  adversarial  climate  of  Westminster.  Central  to  their 
findings  was  support  for  "family-friendly  working  patterns,  a  more  informal  method  of 
addressing  members,  a  flilly  bilingual  operation  of  proceedings  and  the  absorption  of 
many  information  technology  advances,  such  as  electronic  voting  and  use  of  the  Internet, 
to  aid  the  practical  and  democratic  operation  of  the  Assembly"  (McAllister  1999:641). 
Each  of  these  suggestions  survived  in  various  ways  to  be  included  in  the  procedural 
design  and  institutional  ethos  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Gender  and  ethnic  representation  in  the  Assembly  was  a  major  concern  of  Welsh 
Labour  as  the  organizer  and  political  host  of  devolution.  There  was  thus  a  strong  interest 
in  creating  a  political  culture  attuned  to  the  diversity  of  Welsh  society  (Gay  1997:31). 
Against  great  opposition  within  the  party,  the  Labour  leadership  secured  an  election 
policy  of  "twinning"  male  and  female  candidates  to  create  a  gender  balance  among 
Labour  AMs.  The  process  amounted  to  placing  equal  numbers  of  women  and  men  in 
"safe"  electoral  regional  list  seats  around  Wales.  Both  the  Liberal  Democrats  and  Plaid 
Cymru  debated  the  issue,  but  neither  adopted  a  formal  twinning  policy  in  favor  of 
emphasizing  women  candidates  on  its  regional  lists  only.  Only  in  the  Conservative  Party 
was  twinning  not  a  pre-election  issue.  The  outcomes  are  that  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  Government  Cabinet  Ministers  are  women  and  (following  the  second 
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Assembly  elections  of  2003)  the  gender  balance  of  elected  officials  is  exactly  equal; 
conversely,  Wales  has  yet  to  place  any  ethnic  minorities  in  office  after  two  rounds  of 
Assembly  elections. 

Frameworks  of  Assembly  Governance 

Having  discussed  the  parliamentary  context  of  negotiations  over  designing  Welsh 
nafionhood,  this  secfion  describes  the  architectures  of  the  institufional  nation  form. 
Publicly  rafified  through  a  nationwide  referendum  and  legally  authorized  through  the 
Government  of  Wales  Act  (1998),  the  National  Assembly  for  Wales  began  as  a  corporate 
body^  of  the  United  Kingdom  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  The  Assembly  possesses 
the  policy  responsibilifies  and  £7  billion  budget  of  the  old  Welsh  Office  at  Whitehall. 
Coupled  with  European  funds,  the  Assembly  manages  a  £12  billion  budget  annually. 
Administrated  through  the  Welsh  Assembly  Government,  i.e.,  the  executive,  the 
Assembly  controls  vast  landholdings  and  oversees  governmental  agencies  including  the 
powerful  Welsh  Development  Agency,  the  Wales  Tourist  Board,  and  the  Development 
Board  for  Rural  Wales.  Structurally,  the  Assembly  operates  at  the  interface  of  Welsh 
local  government,  Whitehall  and  Westminster  in  London,  and  the  European  Union  in 
Brussels. 

Several  features  of  the  National  Assembly's  institutional  and  procedural  design  are 
uncommon  to  British  and  European  politics  and  thereby  define  the  contours  of  Welsh 
democracy  and  nationhood.  The  Assembly  is  constitutionally  required  to  create  an 
institutional  environment  in  which  the  Welsh  language  is  treated  as  equal  to  the  English 

^  The  'corporate'  blueprint  for  the  Assembly,  i.e.,  a  relative  lack  of  distinction  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  identities  of  the  institiition  with  regard  to  policy  process  and 
administration,  has  changed  considerably  since  its  inception,  which  I  will  address  later  in 
this  chapter. 
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language  (Government  of  Wales  Act  1998:section  47.1).  It  is  also  required  (through 
Section  121.6  of  the  Government  of  Wales  Act)  to  actively  promote  "sustainable 
development,"  broadly  defined  to  mean  an  integrated  approach  to  economic  regeneration, 
cultural  preservation,  and  environmental  stewardship  that  locates  "communities"  as  a 
center-point  of  institutional-civil  interaction  and  state  intervention  (National  Assembly 
for  Wales  2001a:5,  2002a:5,  2003a:l).  Section  1 14  of  the  Act  requires  that  civil  society 
be  incorporated  into  the  policy  process  by  drawing  voluntary  organizations  into  the  orbit 
of  Assembly  consultation  and  policy  implementation  processes.  The  legislative  process 
is  uniquely  modeled  in  part  on  the  cabinet  system  of  Westminster  (whereby  the  executive 
regulates  the  process  of  policy  development  and  implementation  and  then  forwards 
proposals  to  a  full  elected  body  for  debate  and  possible  amendment)  and  on  the  more 
politically  inclusive  committee  model  of  UK  local  government  (policy  proposals  are 
scrutinized  by  multiparty  committees  and  ratified  by  the  full  elected  body).  The 
Assembly  organizes  five  Regional  Committees  which  are  uncommon  to  British  politics; 
these  meetings  are  intended  to  bring  democracy  closer  to  Welsh  constituencies, 
particularly  those  in  the  north  of  Wales."*  "  • 

Assembly  Members  (AMs)  are  the  elected  representatives  of  Welsh  cifizens  in  the 
National  Assembly.  Forty  of  the  Assembly's  60  seats  are  elected  to  represent  single- 
member  consfituencies;  the  remaining  20  are  elected  as  regional  AMs  via  a  proportional 
representation  system  covering  five  electoral  regions  across  Wales.  With  only  60 
members,  the  Assembly  is  smaller  than  many  county  councils  in  Wales  (that  represent  far 
fewer  people)  and  the  108-strong  Northern  Irish  Assembly  responsible  for  a  population 

^  AMs  travel  to  different  locations  to  meet  within  their  electoral  regions  once  per  plenary 
term  (three  terms  per  year). 
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half  the  size  of  Wales  (Osmond  2001a:  1).  The  Labour  Party  controls  the  National 
Assembly  with  30  seats;  eight  of  its  AMs  form  the  ministerial  cabinet  of  the  Welsh 
Assembly  Government,  led  by  the  First  Minister  for  Wales.  The  cabinet  is  responsible 
for  developing  and  moving  policy  forward  in  conjunction  with  a  bureaucratic  staff  of 
3,000.  The  remaining  30  seats  are  occupied  by  the  opposition:  12  by  Plaid  Cymru-The 
Party  of  Wales,  1 1  by  the  Conservative  Party,  six  by  the  Liberal  Democrats  and  one  by  an 
independent  Forward  Wales  Party  AM. 

Unlike  devolution  to  Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland,  whose  governments 
effectively  divide  powers  with  the  central  government,  the  National  Assembly  operates 
with  shared  or  concurrent  powers  with  London  (Laffin,  Thomas,  and  Webb  2000:224). 
Illustrative  of  the  limits  of  Welsh  power,  Scotland  had  transferred  to  its  parliament  all 
powers  not  concerned  with  foreign  affairs  and  defense  while  Wales  had  devolved  specific 
policy  responsibilities  covering  the  legislative  portfolio  of  the  old  Welsh  Office. 
Whereas  Scottish  power  is  broadly  implied  by  what  its  pariiament  cannot  legislate,  Welsh 
sovereignty  is  narrowly  defined  by  what  it  can  legislate  (Bulmer  et  al.,  2002:xiii).  For 
Scotland,  this  means  possession  of  all  legislative  powers  save  for  those  concerning 
defense  and  foreign  affairs,  macroeconomic  policy,  employment  and  social  security 
policies,  transport  regulation,  and  UK  constitutional  authority.  For  Wales,  in  contrast,  its 
executive  powers  are  generally  limited  to  regional  economic  development,  education, 
health,  environment,  local  government  and  housing,  and  transport.^ 

The  Assembly  passes  secondary  legislation  and  lacks  the  tax-varying  powers  of  the 
Scotfish  Pariiament.  Secondary  legislation  is  that  which  is  passed  on  fi-om  London  or 

^  See  Appendix  2  for  the  full  list  of  policy  areas  transferred  to  the  Assembly  with 
devolution. 
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Brussels  through  London  and  rewritten  into  Welsh  law.  The  Welsh  executive,  in  other 
words,  develops  policy  initiatives  within  the  framework  of  UK  law,  whereas  the  Scottish 
executive  and  parliament  creates  a  distinctive  corpus  of  Scottish  law  through  policy 
making.  Secondary  legislation  allows  Wales  the  discretion  to  administer  its  own  policies 
within  the  legal  confines  of  its  devolved  functions.  With  the  support  of  two-thirds  of  its 
AMs,  the  Assembly  may  also  lobby  Westminster  to  pass  legislation  drafted  in  Cardiff 
through  parliamentary  procedures  in  London,  or  to  formally  oppose  legislation  under 
development  in  Westminster.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Wales,  once  a  powerfiil 
administrative  position  before  devolution,  remains  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  UK  government. 
The  Secretary  is  a  formal  conduit  between  the  central  and  devolved  governments. 

The  Cabinet  in  Cardiff  is  responsible  for  developing  and  initiating  policy  in 
conjunction  with  the  civil  service.  Ministers  are  assigned  to  cover  policy  portfolios  as 
defined  by  the  government  to  reflect  the  policy  ideology  of  the  governing  party. 
Following  a  Labour-Liberal  Democrat  governing  partnership  in  2001,  for  example,  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Democrats  at  one  point  held  a  ministerial  portfolio  covering  Rural 
Affairs  and  European/External  Affairs;  after  the  election  (which  witnessed  the  end  of  the 
partnership),  the  First  Minister  assumed  responsibility  for  external  affairs,  and  the  rural 
affairs  portfolio  was  reworked  under  a  new  ministerial  post  of  Environment,  Planning, 
and  Countryside.  Special  Advisors  act  as  conduits  between  ministers  and  the  civil 
service  in  specified  policy  fields.  Technically,  they  are  civil  servants  seconded  to  a 
political  post  but  may  be  chosen  from  outside  of  the  civil  service  ranks  by  the  majority 
party.  Unlike  civil  servants,  they  face  unemployment  if  their  party  does  not  win  back  a 
majority  in  the  next  election. 
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The  civil  service  occupies  an  in-between  position  within  the  frameworks  of  UK  and 
Welsh  governance;  there  are  approximately  3,000  civil  servants  assigned  to  the  National 
Assembly  or  the  agencies  it  controls.  Civil  servants  technically  owe  allegiance  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  to  Wales:  the  former  is  the  bureaucratic  locus  of  institutional 
authority;  the  latter  is  the  political  center  of  institutional  power.  The  UK  bureaucratic 
structure  is  undoubtedly  predicated  upon  practices  of  institutional  rationality  identified  by 
Weber.  Writing  on  the  recent  history  of  policy  making  in  Britain,  Hyatt  (1997:233)  notes 
that  "Essential  to  the  construction  of  the  'social'  and  to  its  enactment  through  the 
mobilization  of  particular  policies  was  the  assumption  that,  in  the  end,  problems  could  be 
identified  and  known,  difficulties  measured  and  quantified,  solutions  devised  and 
implemented."  The  young  Assembly,  however,  is  still  connecting  the  ideal  of  rational 
action  to  its  practice.  "It's  a  bit  of  an  ad-hoc  thing,  really,"  a  ranking  civil  servant 
explained  to  me. 

Of  course  we  are  working  alongside  a  whole  range  of  economic  and  social 
development  agencies  like  the  WDA.  And  of  course  we  also  work  in  close 
partnership  with  local  authorities.  Much  of  the  information  about  development  on 
the  ground  we  get  through  these  sorts  .  .  .  However  we  have  recognized  that  it 
doesn't  provide  an  adequate  base  in  particular  in  the  economic  field.  We  recently 
established  an  economic  research  advisory  panel  which  is  developing  a  program  of 
work  for  economic  analysis  in  Wales  ...  to  identify  particular  areas  where  we  can 

make  an  impact  through  intervention  We  are  still  putting  into  place  a  sufficient 

framework  for  information  and  data  gathering  . .  .which  we  simply  never  found 

necessary  under  the  old  non-devolved  system  I  think  it  is  probably  right  to  say 

we  haven't  collected  data  to  the  necessary  extent  to  enable  us  to  have  properly 
edited  spatial  policy  intervenUons.  It  has  tended  to  be  more  intuitive  and  based  on 
our  personal  understanding  of  Wales  rather  than  a  quantitafive  analysis  of  the  kind. 
We  are  beginning  to  give  some  thought  to  the  development,  for  example,  of 
Geographic  Information  Systems  to  support  policy.  (Interview  March  28,  2003) 

These  comments  are  not  presented  to  indicate  that  the  civil  service  in  Wales  is 


somehow  lacking  in  principle  or  organizational  capacity,  but  that  the  rationalization  of 
the  UK  state's  reconfiguration  post-devolution  is  an  ongoing  process  requiring  different 
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forms  of  information  gathering  and  oversight  to  construct  a  legitimate  organizational 
form  of  governance.  A  parallel  process  of  reconfiguration  is  occurring  with  regard  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Two  AMs  are  elected  by  the  Assembly  to  serve  as  Presiding  Officer  and  Deputy 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Assembly's  legislative  branch.  The  Presiding  Office  ensures  that 
the  plenary  schedule,  plenary  and  committee  sessions,  and  voting  procedures  follow  the 
rules  set  out  by  the  Government  of  Wales  Act  and  the  National  Assembly  Standing 
Orders.  The  Presiding  Officers  in  plenary  sessions  are  charged  with  ensuring  that 
political  debate  follows  the  protocols  of  interaction  and  discussion.  Issues  for  debate  are 
generally  confined  to  the  legislative  competency  of  the  Assembly;  however,  Secfion  33 
of  the  Government  of  Wales  Act  allows  the  Assembly  to  discuss  any  matter  affecting 
Wales,  indirectly  or  otherwise.  Thus,  the  Presiding  Office  has  allowed  debates  on 
matters  out  of  the  Assembly's  control  but  directly  affecting  Wales,  e.g.,  reforming  the 
EU's  Common  Agricultural  Policy,  and  on  matters  entirely  determined  by  the  UK  state, 
e.g.,  the  war  on  Iraq.  The  Presiding  Office  staff  also  runs  the  Assembly's  translation  and 
transcription  services. 

The  Presiding  Office  acts  as  a  buffer  between  non-ministerial  Assembly  Members 
(AMs)  and  the  civil  service  as  direct  contact  is  a  breach  of  protocol,  i.e.,  Weber's 
separation  of  politics  fi-om  bureaucratic  rationality.  The  primary  means  for  AMs  to 
request  government  information  is  though  the  Members'  Library  and  Research  Service, 
which  also  provides  an  on-site  collection  of  newspapers,  political  magazines  and 
scholarly  journals,  and  documents  detailing  the  institutional  capacities  and  powers  of  the 
Assembly.  One  can,  in  fact,  read  summaries  of  civil  service  relations  under  devolution  or 
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the  impact  of  the  euro  on  Wales  to  become  educated  about  the  Assembly's  sovereign 
capabilities  on-site.  I  emphasize  that  this  Library  is  closed  to  the  public  to  pose  and 
answer  the  question,  who  is  being  educated  on  sovereignty,  but  the  Assembly  itself? 

The  Presiding  Office  is  the  largest  bureaucratic  presence  in  the  actual  Assembly 
building:  most  civil  servants  are  housed  in  a  Victorian-era  administrative  park  in 
Cardiff  s  city  center.  Within  the  building,  the  Presiding  Office  oversees  a  small  group  of 
civil  servants  working  for  the  Table  Office,  which  regulates  the  selection  and  publication 
of  issues  and  questions  for  debate  in  plenary  sessions  around  the  business  schedule  of  the 
Assembly  Government,  described  below.  Finally  but  importantly,  the  Presiding  Office  is 
responsible  for  supplying  information  to  the  public  through  the  publication  of  Assembly 
documents,  maintaining  the  Assembly's  web  site,  and  overseeing  public  visitation  to  the 
building. 

Assembly  committees  are  made  up  of  AMs  and  civil  service  staff  that  direct 
information  and  opinion  into  the  executive  decision  making  process.  Committees  were 
intended  to  serve  as  the  critical  interface  between  the  executive  and  legislature.  The 
committee  structure  of  the  National  Assembly  increases  the  ability  of  AMs  to  review 
legislation  given  the  family-friendly  meeting  times  ensconced  in  the  Standing  Orders. 
These  groups  of  seven  to  eleven  AMs  scrutinize  the  cabinet  policy  initiatives  that  stem 
from  government  interaction  with  the  civil  service  and  in  reaction  to  UK  and  EU 
legislation.  Committee  meetings  are  intended  to  epitomize  transparent,  inclusive 
democracy  through  publicly  open,  televised  meetings  involving  elected  officials,  civil 
servants,  and  (occasionally)  members  of  the  public.  Ministers  responsible  for  policy 
areas  covered  by  the  committees  are  required  to  attend  these  meetings  but  cannot  chair 
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them.  Senior  civil  servants  attend  and  give  evidence  at  committee  meetings  covering 
their  respective  areas  of  competency,  a  major  change  in  UK  civil  service  procedure. 
Outside  interests  are  also  regularly  called  into  committee  meetings,  e.g.,  EU 
representatives  are  invited  to  the  European/External  Affairs  Committee  to  give  evidence 
on  the  impacts  of  EU  processes  on  Wales.  Representatives  of  the  British  Government, 
Assembly-sponsored  voluntary  agencies,  economic  interests,  and  the  general  public  can 
also  be  invited  to  speak  when  meetings  are  of  specific  relevance  to  them.  As  of  February 
2004,  eighteen  Assembly  committees  addressed  policy  issues  and  subject  areas  ranging 
from  agriculture  and  rural  affairs  to  social  justice  to  European  and  external  affairs  to 
intra-regional  affairs.  Labour  AMs  chair  seven  committees;  Plaid  Cymru,  the 
Conservatives,  and  the  Liberal  Democrats  each  chair  three,  and  independent  AM  John 
Marek  chairs  one. 

The  Business  Committee,  organized  differently  than  others,  is  responsible  for 
structuring  Assembly  activity  by  setting  the  legislative  debate  agenda  in  advance  of 
plenary  sessions.  The  committee  schedules  statements  by  government  ministers,  regular 
and  special  motions  for  debate  and/or  voting,  and  minority  party-nominated  debates  in 
plenary  sessions.  The  committee's  role  in  brokering  compromise  about  setting  the 
Assembly  schedule  is  particularly  important  when  the  government  majority  is  slim 
(Osmond  2001a:3).  The  Deputy  Presiding  Officer,  the  Government  Business  Manager 
(Minister),  and  nominated  Business  Managers  from  each  of  the  other  three  parties  attend 
these  weekly  meetings.  Although  the  basic  agenda  is  set  in  three-month  blocks  (or 
longer),  the  Standing  Orders  enable  emergency  motions  and  debates  to  be  inserted  into 
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plenary  activity,  which  has  been  a  feature  of  plenary  sessions  dealing  with  a  range  of 
domestic,  internal,  and  international  issues. 

Procedural  Practices 
Following  Irvine  (1979),  a  distinguishing  convention  of  Welsh  democracy  is  the 
Assembly's  combination  of  formal  and  informal  protocols  in  its  working  practices.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  institution's  procedural  design  was  intended  to  bring  the  Assembly 
closer  to  the  people  of  Wales.  Some  of  these  differences  have  come  to  fruition.  Other 
differences  have  emerged  through  mutation.  Still  others  are  not  practiced.  As  the 
contextualization  of  political  practices  forms  the  substance  of  many  chapters,  this  section 
merely  outlines  some  of  the  defining  aspects  of  procedural  democracy  in  the  Assembly. 

The  first  can  be  said  to  be  protocols  of  interaction.  The  Assembly  has  kept  to  a 
strict  time  schedule— Tuesdays  and  Wednesday  afternoons  for  plenary,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  mornings  for  committee — to  maintain  its  commitment  to  family-fiiendly  hours. 
During  official  proceedings  the  formal  tone  of  Parliamentary  activity  is  generally  absent 
in  the  Assembly.  Whereas  MPs  in  London  most  often  begin  statements  with  "Will  my 
Right  Honorable  friend...,"  or,  "Will  the  Right  Honorable  gentleman  from...,"  AMs 
usually  refer  to  each  other  by  first  name  during  plenary  sessions,  occasionally  including 
ministers  when  moments  are  less  heated.  AMs  stand  when  speaking  during  plenary 
sessions,  though  rarely  do  AMs  other  than  ministers  address  the  Assembly  from  the 
podium  at  the  front  of  the  chamber. 

Plenary  sessions  do  not  usually  hold  the  attention  of  the  entire  Assembly  for  the 
entirety  of  the  meeting.  AMs  sometimes  stream  out  after  ministerial  questions  have  been 
posed  in  the  opening  minutes  of  the  session  and  return  later  to  vote  on  legislation.  Intra- 
party  and  cross-party  discussions,  informal  meetings  with  Assembly  visitors  or  AMs' 
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staff,  and  occasional  phone  calls  take  place  in  the  milling  area  outside  the  plenary 

chamber  during  sessions.  Some  debates  command  more  attention  than  others:  I 

witnessed  many  debates  with  a  near- full  chamber  and  several  at  about  two-thirds 

capacity,  but  also  saw  the  chamber  less  than  half-full  on  some  occasions;  in  one  instance, 

at  the  end  of  an  intense  session,  there  were  no  more  than  six  AMs  present  in  the  chamber 

for  a  short  debate  to  conclude  the  proceedings. 

Inside  the  chamber,  the  Presiding  Officers  play  a  major  role  in  shaping  the  pace  and 

direction  of  Assembly  debate  through  their  powers  of  discretion  to  call  on  individual 

AMs.  Both  Officers  have  expressed  commitments  to  widening  the  scope  of  government 

scrutiny  and  discussion,  the  latter  through  a  broadened  interpretation  of  Clause  33  of  the 

Government  of  Wales  Act  that  allows  the  Assembly  to  discuss  any  matter  affecting 

Wales.  As  one  of  the  Presiding  Officers  (AM  9)  explained  in  an  interview, 

There's  always  in  any  moment  when  you  select  someone  to  speak  on  a  question, 
there's  about  5  or  6  judgments  that  come  into  that  decision  you  make.  Its  not  just 
about  which  party,  but  which  region,  which  gender,  what  day,  what  point  of  view, 
has  that  person  been  called  before  that  day,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Is  that  person  a  chair 
of  a  committee  or  minister  or  a  [party's  policy-specific]  spokesperson,  or  not?  I 
think  all  of  those  issues  come  into  play.  My  only  answer  to  any  complaints  or 
queries  about  that  is  to  say  it's  an  open  door  policy  here,  come  in.  (Interview  Feb 
25,  2003) 

Informal  communication  is  also  common  to  plenary.  AMs  typically  conmiunicate 
privately  to  each  other,  especially  in  the  back  rows  of  the  chamber,  and  occasionally 
indue  brief  cross-party  exchanges.  The  Presiding  Officers  keep  watch  over  these 
informal  interactions,  allowing  AMs  to  interact  quietly  during  sessions  but  ensuring  that 
the  appointed  speaker  is  not  distracted  by  this  activity.  Debates  and  exchanges  become 
heated  despite  these  protocols.  Speakers  are  sometimes  called  down  or  jeered  by  AMs 
from  other  parties.  AMs  are  usually  given  additional  time  to  speak  when  these  incidents 
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are  repeated.  While  the  slurs  can  be  nasty,  they  are  also  exchanged  in  a  humorous  spirit, 
even  if  only  to  provoke  laughter  among  one's  party. 

Outside  of  plenary,  on  the  other  hand,  public  collegiality  is  the  informal  norm  of 
interaction  for  AMs  across  the  political  parties.  AMs  from  opposing  parties  can  be  seen 
casually  talking  together  in  the  milling  area  outside  the  plenary  chamber  before  and 
during  sessions.  When  all  four  parties  are  called  on  to  speak  at  events  in  the  milling  area, 
their  representatives  interact  comfortably.  The  tone  of  committee  work  is  more  amiable 
than  that  of  the  plenary  sessions  as  well:  AMs  sit  around  tables  in  smaller  committee 
rooms,  usually  with  a  few  members  of  the  public  and  press  looking  on  from  close 
distance.  A  coffee  and  tea  break  mid-session  brings  all  of  the  participants  close  together 
in  a  narrow  hallway  outside  the  room  or  in  the  small  room  where  drinks  are  served  across 
the  hall.  Exchanges  in  committee  meetings  can  be  very  heated  and  party  lines  can  be 
emphatically  drawn,  but  the  proximity,  size,  and  relative  informality  of  the  events  are 
more  typically  a  counterpoint  to  the  open  hostilities  regularly  exhibited  in  plenary. 

I  recall,  for  example,  the  leaders  of  the  Plaid  Cymru  and  Conservative  groups 

sharing  a  private  laugh  as  they  sat  next  to  each  other  in  the  European  Affairs  Committee, 

shortly  after  their  parties  had  traded  political  insults  in  the  plenary  chamber.  As  one 

Labour  AM  (AM  2)  put  it  to  me,  "We  are  only  a  group  of  60.  We  have  to  see  each  other 

all  the  time  and  work  closely  together,  so  there  is  less  of  an  adversarial  environment  here 

[compared  to  Westminster]."  (Interview  March  24,  2003).  Likewise,  a  government 

minister  (AM  3)  recalled  being  strongly  challenged  by  a  Plaid  Cymru  AM  in  plenary: 

Afterwards,  I  walked  out  and  I  saw  [the  Plaid  AM]  in  the  milling  area  and  I  said, 
I'You  enjoyed  that,  did  you?"  And  he  said,  "Aw,  its  only  good  sport."  [I  replied]' 
"Whatever  keeps  you  happy,"  and  kept  walking  [laughs].  (Interview  June  4,  2003) 
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While  the  working  practices  of  AMs  bring  them  closer  together,  some  personalities 
rarely,  if  ever,  interacted  outside  plenary,  and  not  just  according  to  party  lines.  Two 
prominent  Labour  AMs  were  said  by  many  to  have  spoken  to  each  other  no  more  than  a 
half  a  dozen  times  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  Assembly.  Differences  of  opinion 
were  known  to  have  limited  interactions  between  certain  Plaid  AMs.  Rifts  within  the 
Conservative  Party  and  among  the  Liberal  Democrats  were  also  affected  intra-party 
interaction. 

A  significant  aspect  of  procedural  change  occurring  over  the  first  years  of  the 
National  Assembly  has  been  the  gradual  development  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  as  distinct  entities.  If  anything,  this  change  reveals  the  limitations  of  the 
inclusive  model  of  participation  envisioned  in  the  Government  of  Wales  Act.  In  2003, 
for  instance,  the  government  announced  a  reduction  in  number  of  committee  meetings, 
throwing  into  question,  the  Presiding  Office  has  also  sought  outside  legal  advice  about 
the  scope  of  the  Assembly's  powers  in  contradistinction  to  the  government's  legal 
position  (see  Ch.  1 1);  the  government  announced  in  2004  that  it  and  the  Presiding  Office 
would  have  separate  legal  councils;  the  Presiding  Office  later  announced  its  intention  to 
fund  its  own  bureaucratic  post  in  Brussels  to  ensure  that  Wales  maximized  the  benefits  of 
Europe. 

The  Assembly  faces  structural  problems  in  addition  to  all  of  this.  It  lacks  the  size 
(as  a  group  of  60)  to  effectively  develop  a  ministerial/backbench  system  of  UK 
parliamentary  democracy:  If  not  ministers,  the  majority  of  remaining  AMs  are  involved 
in  policy  development  through  participation  in  the  Assembly's  committee  structure. 
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Some  AMs  must  therefore  contradictorily  participate  in  policy  development  in  committee 
and  then  critique  government  policy  in  plenary. 

Wales/United  Kingdom 

The  institutional  relations  governing  interactions  between  the  National  Assembly 
and  United  Kingdom  government  form  a  separate,  if  overlapping,  criteria  of  the  former  to 
reproduce  its  legitimacy.  Foremost,  the  UK  is  the  primary  oppositional  form  to  that  of 
Welsh  democracy.  As  the  previous  sections  on  the  development  of  the  Assembly 
indicate,  Welsh  democracy  was  often  formulated  as  a  form  of  difference  from  UK 
politics.  Nevertheless,  the  organizational  networks  that  embed  the  Assembly  within  the 
structure  of  UK  governance  simultaneously  constitute  the  rationalization  of  Welsh 
democracy  as  a  circumscribed  form  of  national  empowerment.  This  section  examines 
how  these  frameworks  produce  both  effects. 

Wales  is  represented  in  Westminster  by  40  MPs  and  in  Whitehall  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Wales.  In  Westminster,  a  Welsh  Affairs  Committee  considers  the  impacts  of 
legislation  on  Wales  and  develops  proposals  for  Welsh  policy.  A  Wales  Day  in 
Westminster  gives  prominence  to  Welsh  political  issues  once  per  year.  (Both  of  these 
were  established  after  the  Second  World  War.)  A  Select  Committee  on  Welsh  Affairs 
was  created  under  Thatcher  in  1979  as  an  alternative  to  devolution  (Jones  1997:65). 

The  Assembly  Executive  is  the  lead  group  interacting  with  the  UK  executive.  The 
Assembly  has  an  advisory  role  in  relation  to  Parliament:  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Wales 
is  "informed,  though  not  bound,  by  its  views"  (Gay  1997:10).  International  obligations 
of  the  UK,  including  agreements  with  the  European  Union,  and  UK  domestic  law  bind 
the  Assembly's  legislative  decisions;  the  UK  Government  is  ultimately  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  Wales  meets  any  extra-national  obligations  (Government  of  Wales  Act 
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1998:sections  106.1,  108.1-2).  The  UK,  Welsh,  and  Scottish  Governments  signed  onto  a 
three-way  Memorandum  of  Understanding  in  1999  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  dealing 
with  intergovernmental  conflict.  These  concordats  establish  non-binding  agreements  of 
understanding  for  dealing  with  European  policy  issues,  international  affairs,  and  other 
economic  decisions  not  devolved  to  the  Welsh  Assembly  or  Scottish  Parliament.  A  Joint 
Ministerial  Committee  brings  together  all  UK  central  and  devolved  ministers  annually. 
PoUcy  specific  meetings  (e.g.,  agriculture)  of  the  committee  bring  together  UK  ministers 
and  devolved  ministers  with  similar  policy  portfohos  to  discuss  policy  matters  controlled 
by  Whitehall  but  affecting  the  devolved  governments  (Laffm,  Thomas  and  Webb 
2000:228).  The  UK  government  now  has  a  Constitution  Secretariat  to  deal  with  the 
issues  posed  by  asymmetrical  devolution  settlements  with  Wales,  Northern  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  Unlike  the  devolution  of  legislative  functions,  the  civil  service  structure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  remained  intact,  leaving  civil  servants  in  Wales  to  meet  the  goals  of 
two  sets  of  political  masters:  those  of  the  devolved  administration  and  those  of  the  UK 
bureaucracy. 

Devolution  has  meant  rethinking  the  electoral  arrangements  between  the  political 
core  and  administrative  peripheries  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Since  1950,  each  Welsh  and 
Scottish  official  represents  about  55,000  electors  while  their  English  and  Northern  hish 
counterparts  represent  about  70,000  electors  each.  This  inconsistency  is  exacerbated  by 
the  presence  of  the  Welsh  Assembly  and  Scottish  Pariiament  after  1997.  Where  Welsh 
representatives  can  continue  to  vote  in  British  Parliament,  pariiamentarians  outside  of 
Wales  cannot  vote  on  issues  brought  before  the  National  Assembly.  There  is  already  a 
plan  in  place  to  reduce  the  number  of  Scottish  MPs.  A  much-anticipated  report  by  the 
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Richard  Commission  (examining  the  rationale  for  further  devolution  of  power  to  Wales) 

called  for  an  80-strong  Assembly  with  primary  legislative  powers  (i.e.,  Scotland),  but  this 

issue  was  met  with  resistance  by  some  in  the  Labour  Party  whose  MPs  see  a 

complementary  reduction  of  Westminster  seats  resulting  from  an  increase  in  AMs.  There 

is  also  concern  among  MPs  about  the  extent  to  which  Wales  should  act  independently  of 

the  UK  (and  Labour  Party)  as  a  whole  (Lafflin,  Thomas,  and  Webb.  2000:225-226).  One 

of  the  most  contentious  aspects  of  Welsh  Labour's  social  welfare  platform,  the  rejection 

of  hospital  privatization,  has  drawn  the  public  criticism  of  Welsh  MPs  witnessing  a 

drastic  increase  in  waiting  times  for  major  surgeries  (Buchanan  Nov.  6,  2003:8). 

The  Labour  Government  in  London  is  also  coming  to  terms  with  the  new 

arrangements  of  parliamentary  power  post-devolution.  During  the  summer  of  2003,  for 

instance,  the  Prime  Minister  announced  the  abolition  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Wales 

and  the  creation  of  a  new  post  headed  by  Lord  Falconer,  a  college  roommate  of  Blair's. 

Amid  constitutional  and  political  questions  about  accountability,  the  Secretary  of  State's 

role  was  quickly  restored  alongside  that  of  Lord  Falconer.  While  the  Secretary's  position 

in  the  Cabinet  was  preserved,  the  change  indicated  the  instabilities  in  the  present 

governing  arrangement.  In  the  words  of  a  Welsh  joumalist, 

The  reshuffle  was  botched,  and  damaged  Labour's  reputation  for  competence.  In 
one  evening,  the  post  of  Welsh  Secretary  was  abolished,  then  restored  after  legal 
difficulties  were  discovered,  the  Wales  Office  was  abolished,  then  restored,  and  the 
Government  was  unable  to  explain  Lord  Falconer's  Welsh  role.  He  doesn't  have 
any  day-to-day  involvement  with  the  Wales  Office,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  The  changes 
followed  devolution,  even  though  Tony  Blair  has  spent  part  of  the  last  general 
election  campaign  insisting  he  would  not  do  what  he  has  since  done.  The  changes 
are  logical  -  the  Wales  Office  has  no  executive  responsibilifies,  but  Ministers  there 
still  have  an  important  legislative  role  and  that  is  sometimes  ignored.  Wales  retains 
a  voice  in  the  UK  Cabinet  -  for  now  -  but  that  may  not  be  there  forever  (hiterview 
Nov.  5,  2003) 
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The  same  journalist  explained  that  relations  between  Wales  and  the  UK  must  be 

understood  in  the  contexts  of  human  as  well  as  structural  relations: 

Generally,  relations  vary  from  Whitehall  department  to  Whitehall  department  -  it  is 
sometimes  due  to  the  personalities  involved.  There  is  a  perception  that  the  office  of 
deputy  prime  minister,  responsible  for  regional  government  in  England,  often  has 
the  worst  relations  with  the  Assembly!  Things  are  still  settling  down  -  during  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease  outbreak  in  2001,  there  was  (according  to  one  inquiry  into 
the  outbreak)  poor  communication  between  what  was  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Assembly  Government.  (Interview  Nov.  5,  2003) 

Maintaining  contacts  outside  of  the  Assembly  is  therefore  particularly  important 

given  its  limited  (i.e.,  secondary)  legislative  role.  In  the  opinion  of  one  member  of  the 

Assembly  Govenmient,  keeping  channels  open  with  London  is  essential  because 

"backdoor  work  ...  has  to  be  done  with  Whitehall,  Westminster  to  achieve  some  of  our 

purposes"  (Interview  March  27, 2003).  Parliament  allots  time  and  resources  to  specific 

Welsh  questions,  but  Welsh  bills  must  queue  with  all  other  proposed  legislation.  Wales 

has  not  fared  well  in  this  process:  ironically,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Wales,  Peter  Hain, 

who  is  responsible  for  arguing  for  Welsh  legislation  in  the  cabinet,  is  also  the  Leader  of 

the  Commons  and  is  thus  responsible  for  coordinating  the  flow  of  bills  through 

parliament.  Ultimately,  Welsh  MPs,  AMs,  and  Assembly  Government  officials  and  their 

Special  Advisors  must  all  participate  in  the  effort  to  move  forward  preferred  Welsh 

legislation  in  Westminster.  That  the  Assembly  has  not  been  successfiil  in  getting  the 

legislation  it  takes  to  Westminster  passed,  however,  speaks  to  larger  debates  about  the 

powers  of  the  institution  in  Wales.  Said  one  Labour  AM  (AM  4), 

Personally  speaking,  I  want  a  Scottish  solution  because  it  is  clear  cut  There  is 

the  problem  that  if  you  want  primary  bills  in  Westminster,  we  have  to  depend  upon 
the  Business  Committee  or  the  Legislation  Committee  in  Westminster.  Our 
government  put  in  for  four  bills  two  years  ago  and  eight  bills  last  year  and  got  one. 
There  can't  be  good  quality  of  legislation  when  something  is  needed,  and  there  is  a 
consensus  about  it  in  Wales,  and  it  is  simply  held  up  because  Westminster  doesn't 
have  the  time.  (Interview  March  3,  2003) 
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Wales/Europe 

Recall  from  Chapter  1  the  discussion  of  the  European  Union's  role  in  reconfiguring 
the  administrative  relations  between  Brussels  and  EU  member-states  as  well  as  between 
the  EU  and  its  designated  European  regions.  This  section  describes  the  contours  of  that 
reconfiguration  as  a  rationalization  of  the  administrative  capacity  of  the  EU  that  opens 
another  oppositional  pairing  upon  which  the  legitimacy  of  the  National  Assembly  can  be 
evaluated.  Namely,  the  EU's  push  toward  supranational  homogenization  (again,  Ch.  1)  is 
legitimated  in  part  through  its  promotion  of  regionalism  and  subsidiarity  as  decentralizing 
correctives,  or  constituting  alterities,  of  this  project.  Assembly-EU  relations,  including 
the  role  played  by  UK  institutions  in  this  dynamic,  can  thus  be  read  as  creating  an 
oppositional  form  that  legitimates  each  institutional  locus  of  power.  In  that  the 
opportunities  Europe  presents  a  given  institution  or  polity  are  viewed  differently  within 
and  across  EU  member-states,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  particular  form  of  rationalization 
present  in  the  Assembly-UK-EU  nexus  reflects  a  specified  oppositional  tension  (Balibar, 
above)  upon  which  the  limits  of  Welsh  nationhood  are  inscribed.  This  section  observes 
how  Europe  is  a  contested  (re)source  for  institutional  development  in  the  context  of 
regionalism. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  been  historically  ambivalent  towards  Europe  and  about 
the  terms  of  the  UK's  entry  into  any  supranational  compact  (cf  Greenwood  1996)  and 
has  drawn  otherwise  adversarial  political  parties  together  in  opposition  or  support  of 
integration.^  The  major  European  issues  discussed  in  public  during  my  fieldwork  were 

^  Political  opinion  on  the  UK's  entry  into  the  European  Economic  Community,  for 
example,  was  divided  between  a  Social  Democrat/Liberal  Party  alliance  in  favor  and  the 
unlikely  combination  of  right-wing  Conservatives  and  the  left-wing  of  Labour  against 
(Keating  and  Jones  1 995 :93). 
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monetary  union,  immigration  and  asylum,  enlargement,  and  the  European  constitution. 
More  than  just  an  economic  or  organizational  issue,  Europe  is  recognized  as  entwined  in 
cultural  conceptions  of  British  independence  and  identity  (Baker  2001:276-278;  Gamble 
and  Kelly  2000;  Marcussen  et  al.  1999:625).  Since  the  UK's  joining  the  European 
Economic  Community  in  1972,  the  political  administration  of  Wales  has  been  connected 
to  European  processes  of  integration.  Since  Thatcher  in  particular,  Buhner  (2001:139) 
writes,  the  opportunities  posed  by  Europe  have  intersected  with  the  interest  in  devolution 
to  Wales: 

From  1979  until  1997,  the  Labour  Party,  Plaid  Cymru,  and  the  Liberal  Democrats 
all  wanted  to  find  means  of  checking  the  Conservative  domination  of  Welsh 
politics  through  central  government.  This  shared  interest  was  to  develop  into  a 
cross-party  lobby  for  establishing  a  Welsh  Assembly  which  could  effectively  side- 
step Westminster  and  promote  Welsh  interest  in  the  increasingly  significant  context 
of  EU  politics,  hi  this  way,  an  early  link  was  forged  between  the  Welsh  devolufion 
project  and  the  Welsh  pro-Europe  lobby  located  outside  the  Whitehall- Welsh 
Office  axis.  (Bulmer  2001:139) 

The  White  Paper  .4  Voice  for  Wales  promised  that  devolution  would  bring  Wales  "a 
strong  voice  in  Europe"  (Bulmer  2001 : 139).  The  early  sessions  of  the  National 
Assembly  were  preoccupied  with  questions  about  precise  relationship  among  Wales, 
Whitehall,  and  Brussels  (Gay  1997:16;  Osmond  2001 :3).  Assembly  Members  and 
Government  Ministers  had  many  questions  not  only  about  the  limits  of  Welsh 
sovereignty  beyond  the  functional  responsibilities  outlined  in  the  concordats  but  more 
fundamentally  about  the  degree  to  which  Europe  presented  an  alternative  space  of 
political  action  contra  Parliament.  Indeed,  the  first  short  debate  ever  proposed  in  the 
National  Assembly  was  entitled,  "A  Stronger  Wales  in  Europe"  (National  Assembly  for 
Wales  1999b:  Record  of  Proceedings,  June  8).  Wales'  strength  in  Europe,  however,  is 
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not  only  predicated  upon  the  Assembly's  engagement  with  supranationalism  but  also  on 
the  assent  of  the  UK  state. 

Above  all,  the  member  state  remains  sovereign  post  devolution.    The  Foreign  and 
Commonwealth  Office  is  now  the  lead  department  on  all  UK-European  policy  matters; 
the  United  Kingdom  Permanent  Representation  in  Europe  (UKRep)  plays  a  lead  role  in 
the  negotiating  stages  of  EU  policymaking  from  Brussels.  Prior  to  devolution,  the  Welsh 
Office  (as  an  administrative  adjunct  of  central  government)  maintained  formal  relations 
with  the  European  Commission  through  its  Economic  Regional  PoUcy  and  European 
Affairs  Divisions.^  After  devolution,  and  because  the  member  states  are  the  formal 
guarantors  of  EU  legitimacy,  the  National  Assembly  can  only  establish  informal  links 
with  the  EU  (Bulmer  2001 : 1 39).  The  Assembly  has  developed  several  such  informal 
linkages  through  its  civil  service  unit  stationed  in  Brussels,  occasional  ministerial 
interactions  in  Brussels,  and  participation  in  a  number  of  European  regional  networks 
committed  to  activities  ranging  from  economic  development,  science  and  research, 
education,  health,  regional  and  local  government,  and  legislative  scrutiny  of  the  EU.*  Ty 
Cymru,  or  the  Welsh  House,  is  the  Assembly  Government's  base  of  operations  in  Europe. 
The  Assembly  staff  in  Brussels  has  formal  diplomatic  status  and  full  access  to  UKRep 
facilities  and  communications  systems  (Bulmer  2001.- 141).  The  Welsh  and  UK 
representatives  must  operate  on  the  tacit  agreement  that  (UK)  information  is  shared  so 
long  as  Wales  follows  the  UK  line. 

^  See  Philip  (1999)  for  an  overview  of  UK-EU  regional  arrangements  before  devolution. 

These  European  associations  include:  the  Network  of  Regions  for  Sustainable 
Development,  the  Conference  of  Peripheral  and  Maritime  Regions,  Regions  with 
Legislative  Power,  the  European  Association  of  Regional  and  Local  Authorities  for 
Lifelong  Learning,  the  Teleregions  Network,  the  Four  Motor  Regions,  the  Regions  for 
Health  Network,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Regions. 
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Comparing  the  discretion  given  to  Wales  and  Scotland  with  regard  to  Europe  helps 
to  indicate  the  relative  status  of  Assembly  power  in  the  EU.  Each  devolved 
administration  is  bound  to  support  the  UK's  negotiating  line,  but  whereas  the  Scottish 
Parliament  (and  Executive)  is  expected  to  provide  input  on  European  legislation,  the 
Assembly  is  only  granted  a  "vague  and  uncertain"  "opportunity  for  scrutiny."  Likewise, 
the  Government  of  Wales  Act  allows  for  the  Assembly  "to  decide  the  form  of  its  own 
presence  in  Brussels,"  but  the  Scotland  Act  calls  for  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  establish 
Scottish  representation  in  Brussels.  The  Scottish  representative  in  Brussels  is  encouraged 
to  "complement"  the  work  of  UKRep,  but  the  Assembly's  role  is  considered  below, 
rather  than  level,  with,  UKRep  (Bulmer  2001 :24).  Because  Wales  differs  from  Scotland 
in  terms  of  legislative  power,  the  Welsh  Secretary  of  State  is  also  bound  to  advance 
Welsh  legislation  in  Parliament  that  deals  with  the  Assembly's  handling  of  European 
policy.  Scotland,  in  contrast,  has  wide  primary  legislative  powers  and  must  negotiate 
how  its  policy  development  will  coordinate  with  the  overall  UK  policy  line  towards 
Europe  (Buhner  et  al.  2002:57-59).  Several  institutional  relations  described  above  also 
connect  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  Executives  to  Europe  through  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
UK's  Joint  Ministerial  Committee  and  Joint  Official  Committee  bring  together  ministers 
working  on  European  policy  issues  from  Wales,  Scotland,  Northern  Ireland  and 
Whitehall  for  formal  meetings  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis.  The  Secretaries  of  State 
for  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Northern  Ireland  also  attend  Whitehall's  European  Cabinet 
Committee. 

In  Brussels,  a  "Team  Wales"  approach  modeled  after  the  Scottish  Executive's 
arrangements  in  Europe  is  intended  to  focus  the  energies  of  the  multiple  political. 
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bureaucratic,  and  civic  interests  represented  in  Wales.  "Branding  Wales"  is  the 
Assembly  Government's  strategy  for  drawing  investment  into  the  nation  by  walking  a 
fine  line  between  promoting  an  image  of  Wales  as  an  economically  modem  and  deeply 
historical  nation.  European  Structural  Funds  are  the  most  prominent  influence  on  the 
Welsh  policy  process.  The  European  Commission  considers  Structural  Funds  key 
resources  for  developing  or  revitalizing  regional  economies  and  local  cultural  assets 
(Delgado-Moreira  2000:455).  Wales  has  qualified  for  roughly  £1.14  billion  in  EU 
Objective  One  fiinding  fi-om  2000-2006,  i.e.,  dedicated  to  regions  with  a  GDP  75  per  cent 
or  lower  than  the  European  average.  To  qualify,  however,  the  Assembly  had  to  reclassify 
the  entirety  of  Wales  into  zones  of  deprivation  in  line  with  the  EU's  NUTS 
(Nomenclature  of  Units  for  Territorial  Stafistics)  11  regions;  two-thirds  of  Wales  now 
quaUfies  for  Objective  One  fiinding.  Objective  One  has  also  meant  the  development  of  a 
bureaucratic  infrastructure  to  process  the  flow  of  money  into  Wales  and  provide  public 
information  about  funding  applications. 

While  earmarked  for  Wales,  the  UK  government  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
process  as  contributor  to  the  additionality  principle  whereby  member  states  match 
Structural  Funds  flowing  into  their  regions.  Because  budget  making  powers  remain 
reserved  for  London,  central  government  also  plays  the  role  of  fiinding  gatekeeper; 
differences  of  opinion  about  the  amount  the  UK  should  contribute  has  slowed  fiinding  in 
the  past  and  created  tension  between  the  Assembly  and  Whitehall  (Bristow  and  Blewitt 
2001:1094-1095).  Plaid  Cymru  has  been  particularly  critical  of  the  Assembly 
Government  about  the  degree  to  which  Structural  Funds  have  been  used  to  encourage 
indigenous  economic  development  (Brooksbank  et  al.  2001).  In  late  2003,  the  UK 
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Labour  Party  also  drew  criticism  when  it  announced  a  proposal  in  Europe  to  repatriate 

Structural  Funds  back  to  the  member  states  to  add  flexibility  to  the  process  of  project  :j 

funding.  Jhis  position  was  roundly  criticized  by  EU  and  non-Labour/UK  government 

officials  I  spoke  to  during  my  research;  conversely,  it  was  heralded  as  a  return  of  decision 

making  discretion  to  the  regions  by  UK  government  officials  and  elected  officials  fi-om 

the  Labour  Party  I  interviewed. 

The  repatriation  issue  reflects  differences  of  opinion  about  the  status  of  Wales  in  an 
enlarged  Europe  as  well  as  the  UK's  ongoing  reluctance  to  accept  European  regionalism 
historically  (Butt  1999).  With  enlargement,  Wales  moves  fi-om  the  bottom  of  the 
European  poverty  tables  to  the  middle,  greatly  reducing  the  flow  of  Structural  Funds  after 
2006,  though  provisions  are  now  in  place  to  transition  from  Wales'  dependence  on  EU 
monies.  Politically,  enlargement  also  means  the  reduction  of  Welsh  MEPs  in  Brussels 
fi-om  five  to  four.  While  devolution  announced  the  potential  for  Wales  (or  Scotland)  to 
pursue  agendas  or  interests  independent  of  Whitehall  in  Europe  (Bulmer  2001 : 16), 
reviewing  the  status  of  regional  empowerment  in  Europe  indicates  the  differentiated 
means  by  which  this  pursuit  is  defined  and  acted  out. 

Regional  policy  has  proven  to  be  many  things  to  many  people  and  governments  in 

Europe,  taking  top-down  forms  as  extensions  of  state/supranational  intervention  and 

bottom-up  forms  as  economic  and  political  mobilizations  (cf  Keating  1995:2).  "In  some 

quarters,"  writes  Wagstaff,  a  Europe  of  the  Regions 

spells  the  promise  of  a  Europe  in  which  the  nation  state  is  no  longer  the  primary 
unite  of  governance  . . .  While,  as  events  over  the  last  decade  have  made 
abundantly  clear,  it  is  unwise  to  set  too  much  store  by  the  permanence  of 
boundaries  and  institutions,  it  is  equally  clear  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
such  an  outcome,  not  the  least  because  of  the  widely  different  strengths  of  regional 
feeling,  or  identification,  among  the  citizens  of  the  European  Union.  (1999:188) 
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In  Brussels,  regional  accountability  is  functionally  secured  in  seats  apportioned  to 
member  state  regions  in  the  European  Parliament,  through  the  formal  regional  policy  arm 
of  the  European  Commission,  and  in  the  Committee  of  the  Regions  (CoR).  The  case  of 
CoR  belies  larger  contradictions  in  the  overlapping  structural  frameworks  of  European 
governance,  again  balancing  the  homogenization  of  a  citizenry  with  the  reproduction  of 
its  heterogeneity.^  Regionalism  has  been  interpreted  as  a  source  of  fimctional  integration 
and  institution  building  below  the  state  level  (Henderson  2000:355;  Laursen  1999; 
Committee  of  the  Regions  2000:1 15),  a  site  of  reinvigorated  (or  inspired)  ethnic  identity 
and  language  rights  movements  contra  the  supranational  (Wright  2000:187-188;  Holmes 
and  Murray  1999),  and  still  yet  a  means  of  limiting  the  influences  of  member  states  on 
supranational  processes  (Bellier  2000:69). 

European  regionalism,  on  one  hand,  fills  an  important  symbolic  role  in  legitimizing 
EU  subsidiarity  by  giving  the  entire  structure  the  appearance  of  representational 
uniformity  among  its  constituent  parts  (Christiansen  1996:108).  First  Minister  Rhordri 
Morgan  was  directly  involved  in  negotiations  on  the  floor  of  the  European  Convention  on 
behalf  of  the  UK.  The  Welsh  and  Scottish  Executives  later  presented  central  government 
with  a  list  of  proposals  for  reforming  EU  regional  policy  in  the  negotiation  stages  of  the 


CoR,  for  example,  has  an  expressed  commitment  to  the  tenets  of  democratic  citizenship 
that  are  fundamental  in  the  discourse  of  EU  integration:  transparent  policymaking,  equal 
treatment  of  all  people,  and  democracy  at  all  levels  of  governance  (Committee  of  the 
Regions  1998:10).  The  institution  upholds  itself  "above  all"  as  the  guardian  of 
subsidiarity;  however,  its  stated  priorities  are  to  the  EC,  EP,  and  European  Council  first, 
national  governments  and  elected  bodies  second,  and  regional/local  authorifies  and 
governments  third  (Committee  of  the  Regions  1998:10,  13).  CoR  has  nevertheless 
clashed  with  the  Commission,  for  example,  on  the  latter's  view  of  culture  as  an 
instrument  for  strengthening  EU-regional  ties.  In  contrast,  CoR  argued  that  cultural 
diversity  is  lost  when  regional  culture  programmatically  invoked  to  produce  EU  loyalty 
(Delgado-Moreira  2000:462). 
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Constitutional  Treaty.  The  UK  proposal  eventually  presented  to  Europe  contained  several 
proposals  that  entered  into  the  treaty.  In  general,  it  called  for  empowering  regions 
through  strengthening  CoR,  establishing  pre-legislative  networks  of  communication 
between  the  regions  and  Brussels,  and  clarification  of  the  subsidiarity  principle 
underpinning  European  integration  (HM  Government  2003).  The  First  Minister  later 
referred  to  the  experience  as  Wales'  "first  contribution  to  UK  foreign  policy"  (Mugaseth 
2004b:32;  my  emphasis). 

On  the  other  hand,  therefore,  the  advisory  role  of  the  region's  CoR  is  ideal  for  the 
stronger  European  institutions  and  member  states  that  share  the  need  for  public 
accountability  and  an  interest  in  limiting  the  downward  transfer  of  power  (Christiansen 
1996:113).  Thus,  argues  Holmes,  subsidiarity  and  federalism  are  not  fundamentally 
about  reorganizing  or  democratizing  European  decision  making  but  creating  a  network  of 
economic  power  (2000: 1 1 0).  Subsidiarity,  which  was  advanced  by  the  UK,  for  example, 
is  a  means  of  maintaining  sovereignty  at  the  state  level  (Cameron  and  Ndhlovu  2001:329) 
and  not  necessarily  transferring  power  to  the  regions,  hideed,  the  UK  government  sought 
to  limit  independence  movements  domestically  by  placing  large  numbers  of  nationalist 
party  members  in  CoR  posts  (Berger  2000: 154). 

Ironically,  the  relative  weakness  of  European  regionalism  has  contributed  to  the 
redevelopment  of  a  formal  independence  movement  within  Plaid  Cymru,  which  was 
formally  adopted  at  its  party  conference  in  2003.  In  an  interview  with  an  elected  official 
firom  Plaid,  I  asked: 

WS:  Did  [changes  in  the  governing  structure  of]  Europe  influence  the  vote  at  the 
conference  in  Cardiff  toward  independence? 

I  don't  think  it  was  the  European  dimension  [exclusively,  but]  I  think  it  was  a 
factor.  Because  we've  never  used  the  term  "independence,"  and  because  the  media 
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and  our  political  opponents  have  used  that  against  us — I  mean,  the  Scottish 
National  Party  always  believed  in  independence  in  Europe.  It's  a  good  slogan.  It's 
maybe  not  entirely  clear  as  an  aim  but  it's  entirely  clear  to  the  electorate  whereas 
[Plaid's  previous  slogans]  "self-government,"  "full  national  status,"  all  of  the  terms 
that  we  used  always  sounded  as  if  we  were  trying  to  hide  something,  and  that's 
how  it  always  came  across.  Most  members  of  the  party,  I  think,  always  believed  it 
was  independence  even  though  we  didn't  use  the  word.  [One  of  the  reasons  for 
Plaid's]  disappointing  results  in  the  election  is  a  lack  of  clarity  on  our  aims  and 
people  not  seeing  that  we  were  different  from  the  other  parties.  I  think  people  just 
thought  we  should  go  for  it  now  and  use  the  word.  I  changed  my  mind  because  of 
the  European  dimension.  I  argued  in  the  past  for  not  using  the  word  independence 
because  no  country  in  the  European  Union  is  really  independent.  It's  not  possible. 
But,  following  the  Convention's  deliberations  [i.e.,  favoring  member  states]  I've 
come  around  to  the  idea  that  it's  the  only  option.  A  Europe  of  the  Regions  wasn't 
going  to  happen.  (Interview  Nov.  16,  2003) 

Summary 

The  devolution  of  power  Wales  has  not  necessarily  produced  institutional  stability 
within  the  National  Assembly,  yet  its  rationalization  through  UK  and  European  networks 
of  power  grant  the  institution  a  structural  form  of  legitimacy  founded  on  these  relations  of 
dependence  and  interaction.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  exist  certain  structural 
contradictions  in  this  arrangement,  e.g.,  Wales'  status  as  a  Structural  Funds  region  is 
circumscribed  by  its  budgetary  dependency  on  London,  but  Europe  also  opens  outlets  for 
the  potential  pursuit  of  policy  objectives  contra  the  state,  e.g.,  through  participation  in 
regional  organizations  in  Europe.  Wales  presents  a  unique  development  of  the  nation 
form  described  by  Balibar  at  the  top  of  this  chapter,  yet  the  rationalization  of 
democratization  is  also  a  common  feature  of  the  organizing  logic  of  supranationalism  and 
the  state:  in  both  cases  Wales  is  one  site  in  a  general  reconfiguration  of  power  and  the 
Assembly  is  the  chief  institution  charged  with  administering  change  in  the  image  national 
empowerment. 

The  legitimation  of  these  arrangements  operates  differently  at  each  level  of 
analysis.  The  Assembly  is  first  internally  legitimated  through  the  institution's  attachment 
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to  a  particular  history  of  its  enactment:  a  referendum,  a  consultation  process,  and  finally  a 
parliamentary  process.  The  procedural  codes  of  informality  and  formality  further 
internally  legitimate  the  practices  of  the  Assembly  as  affirmations  of  this  code  as  a 
practice  of  democratic  Welsh  nationhood.  The  Assembly's  legitimacy  is  also  reproduced 
through  its  subordinate  relationship  to  the  UK  political  process,  which,  in  Weberian 
fashion,  mimics  the  coercive  status  of  the  state  relative  to  the  individual.  Conformity  to 
these  extra-Assembly  codes  is  essential  to  its  legitimation.  The  budgetary  and  legislative 
dependencies  of  the  Assembly  upon  the  UK  can  thus  be  read  as  the  economic  and 
political  means  by  which  domination  is  maintained.  Europe,  finally,  creates  another 
oppositional  pairing  through  which  the  Assembly  is  both  dependent  and  subordinated 
within  the  EU's  institutional  framework,  yet  this  also  has  the  effect  of  creating  the 
possibilities  of  a  form  of  Welsh  empowerment  as  channeled  through  the  rationalization  of 
European  integration. 

The  preceding  analytic-descriptive  account  of  the  rationalization  of  Assembly 
sovereignty  reflects  the  legitimation  of  power  and  domination  as  held  by  Weber  and 
accepted  by  Habermas.  What  I  have  added  to  this  perspective  is  that  rationalization 
produces  relations  of  legitimacze^,  not  legitimacy.  Although  closely  connected  through 
the  hierarchies  of  sovereignty  which  subordinate  Wales  to  affirm  its  own 
democratization,  there  is  no  master  template  upon  which  these  procedural  and 
institutional  networks  converge  to  singularly  pronounce  the  National  Assembly's 
legitimation.  The  ambiguities  of  empowerment  expressed  in  the  shifting  limitations  and 
opportunities  for  the  Assembly  to  operate  as  Wales  in  the  UK/Europe  also  alert  us  to  the 
significance  of  the  Derridean  crifique  to  our  understanding  of  the  nafion  form:  the 
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oppositions  that  the  Assembly-UK-EU  nexus  are  necessary  to  frame  the  dominant  form 
of  institutional  relations  as  legitimate  relative  to  all  other  possibilities.  Without  this 
opposition,  there  can  be  no  legitimation  of  power  relations  as  they  are  manifested  in  the 
Wales  case.  Ultimately,  however,  even  a  formalist  approach  which  accounts  for  the 
multiplicity  of  action  within  the  multi-leveled  institutional  framework  of  Welsh 
democracy  does  not  account  for  how  agents  interpret,  prioritize,  and  engage  with  these 
processes  in  such  a  way  as  to  legitimate  and  empower  a  particular  form  of  nationhood. 
The  following  chapter  therefore  turns  to  the  question  of  ideology  within  the  Assembly  to 
make  the  case  that  the  rationalization  of  power  and  its  legislative  expression  is 
necessarily  co-constituted  through  epistemological  discourses  and  ideological  discourse, 
which  cannot  be  neatly  separated  into  spheres  of  structure  and  agency  to  account  for  the 
ongoing  transformation  of  the  nation-state  system  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  5 
IDEOLOGY 

Introduction 

Wales  has  entered  the  new  millennium  with  a  rediscovered  pride  in  nationhood, 
self-confidence  in  its  cultural  identity,  and  the  transformation  of  its  economy  well 
underway.  Against  a  backdrop  of  Celtic  heritage,  distinct  culture  and  an  ancient 
language,  Wales  is  in  a  state  of  change  from  post-industrial  region  to  an 
economically  and  technologically  advanced  nation.  The  establishment  of  the 
National  Assembly  has  given  legitimacy  to  Wales'  desire  to  set  its  own  political 
agenda  within  the  framework  of  Westminster  and  Brussels.  With  secondary 
legislative  powers,  the  National  Assembly  is  a  significant  step  forward  for  those 
who  have  argued  for  the  Welsh  people  to  address  political  issues  which  require 
uniquely  Welsh  solutions.  In  a  less  direct  way,  the  establishment  of  the  first 
parliament  on  Welsh  soil  for  400  years  is  widely  credited  with  fueling  the  growing 
sense  of  confidence  among  the  people  of  Wales.  This  greater  measure  of  self- 
confidence,  it  seems,  has  coincided  with  a  more  widespread  increase  in  self-belief 
that  Wales  can  be  successful  in  its  own  right.  (National  Assembly  for  Wales,  Press 
Packet,  Wales.  World  Nation,  200\d:l) 

For  if  there  is  one  thing  to  insist  on  in  analysing  Welsh  culture  it  is  the  complex  of 
forced  and  acquired  discontinuities:  a  broken  series  of  radical  shifts,  within  which 
we  have  to  mark  not  only  certain  social  and  linguistic  continuities  but  many  acts  of 
self-definition  by  negation,  by  alternation  and  by  contrast.  Indeed  it  is  this  culture 
of  Wales,  profoundly  and  consciously  problematic,  which  is  the  real  as  distinct 
from  the  ideological  difference  fi-om  a  selective,  dominant  and  hegemonic  English 
culture.  (Raymond  Williams,  "Wales  and  England,"  1985b:23) 

Without  taking  too  literally  Williams'  distinction  between  a  "real"  culture  of  Wales 

and  its  ideological  fa9ade,  his  suggestion  that  Wales  is  partially  constituted  as  the  alterity 

of  a  more  dominant  culture  opens  an  important  theoretical  avenue  for  exploring  how 

ideologies  of  Welsh  nationhood  inform  and  are  informed  by  the  governing  fi-ameworks 

the  National  Assembly  works  within.  If  we  take  the  text  of  the  National  Assembly  press 

packet  seriously,  we  have  to  conclude  at  the  very  least  that  the  institution  posits  itself  of 
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the  guarantor  of  an  ideological  transformation  in  Welsh  consciousness.  Naturalizing 
itself  as  "the  Welsh  people,"  the  Assembly  makes  an  explicit  connection  between  the 
democratization  of  Wales,  the  rationalization  of  ethnic  difference  as  a  corrective  policy 
intervention,  and  the  political  reorganization  of  Wales  as  a  functioning  institutional  node 
within  a  broader  network  of  power.  The  negations  and  discontinuities  of  Williams' 
Wales,  in  other  words,  can  be  traced  through  the  institutional  strategy  of  rendering  the 
materiality  of  Welsh  national  consciousness  into  something  other  than  it  is.  The  explicit 
rationalization  of  national  identity  in  the  statement  above— Wales  is  transformed  from 
"region"  to  "nation"— is  closely  linked  to  the  ideological  dissemination  of  Welsh  history 
as  the  absence,  or  Derrida's  constitutive  exterior,  of  Welsh  democratization  in  the  form  of 
the  National  Assembly.  The  National  Assembly  becomes  a  technical  instrument  for 
achieving  a  particular  end  in  this  account,  yet  that  particular  end  is  rationalized  in  part 
through  its  ideological  filtering,  which  amounts  to  a  positioning  of  a  selective  past  for  the 
purposes  of  an  interpreted  present. 

The  crucial  relationship  between  policy  development,  ideology,  and  legitimacy  is 
confirmed  in  Navaro- Yashin's  (2002)  research  on  the  Welfare  Party  in  Turkey.  In  this 
account,  the  Welfare  Party  assumed  power  of  Turkey  in  the  mid-1990s  as  a  secular  party 
by  combining  discourses  of  modem  and  Islamic  statecraft  in  opposition  to  the 
authoritarian  secularism  of  the  Turkish  state.  Prior  to  winning  a  parliamentary  majority, 
the  party's  overarching  ideological  goal  was  the  democratization  of  Turkish  polifical 
society.  On  one  hand,  writes  Navaro- Yashin,  the  Welfare  Party  attempted  to  meet  this 
objective  through  the  reformulation  of  state  discourses,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the 
invention  of  the  nation  is  described  in  Chapter  1 : 
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Welfarists  defined  (Sunni)  Islam  as  "the  real  culture  of  the  people:  and  attempted  to 
wnte  the  secularist  and  modernist  history  of  the  republican  Turkish  state  out  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Turkish  nation,  hi  their  historical  consciousness,  the  state,  as  far  as 
it  had  existed  until  the  Welfare  Party's  victories,  was  alien  to  the  nation.  And  the 
Welfare  Party  was  democratically  to  carry  "the  true  values  of  society"  to  state 
offices  where  they  were  overdue.  (2002;  138) 

The  party,  moreover,  promoted  its  democratic  commitments  in  programs  whereby 
its  local  political  officials  would  hold  weekly  meetings  of  "people's  parliaments"  to  bring 
(male)  society  to  participate  in  the  political  process.  Navaro-Yashin,  however,  describes 
the  program  as  far  more  than  an  operation  of  democratic  rationalization  and  far  from  the 
institutionalization  of  empowerment:  the  procedural  structure  of  direct  democracy  was 
utilized  to  affirm  the  Welfare  Party's  popular  legitimacy  like  a  "tool  of  propaganda;  it 
was  one  way  in  which  they  hoped  to  obtain  more  votes  in  order  to  rise  to  state  power" 
(Navaro-Yashin  2002:143).  The  point  I  take  from  this  account  is  that  the  relation 
between  national  ideology  and  its  rationalization,  whatever  the  underlying  intentions  or 
outcomes,  are  co-extensively  necessary  to  the  legitimation  of  domination  described  in 
Chapter  3. 

This  chapter  examines  the  ideological  contours  of  nation  and  polity  building 
strategies  in  the  National  Assembly  from  the  perspective  of  party  discourses  of 
legitimacy.  Rather  than  suggesting  that  political  ideologies  are  fixed  ontological 
resources  always  awaiting  resurrection  for  the  exigencies  of  a  political  moment,  I 
examine  ideological  texts  (which  include  speeches)  as  strategic  responses  to 
contemporary  political  events  in  the  National  Assembly.  Thus,  the  ideological 
parameters  of  party  policy  must  be  repeatedly  relocated  in  the  context  of  legitimating 
political  goals  in  the  present.  The  first  section  examines  how  the  Welsh  Assembly 
Govermnent  under  First  Minister  Rhodri  Morgan  justified  its  approach  to  social  welfare 
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policy,  and  thereby  legitimated  his  Labour  Party  leadership,  in  the  months  before  the 

second-ever  National  Assembly  elections.  By  invoking  a  particular  Welsh  past,  I  argue, 

Morgan  rationalized  the  Labour  Party's  policy  program  in  the  Assembly  as  one  both 

continuous  with  this  past  and  attenuated  to  the  demands  of  the  contemporary  political 

economy  of  Wales,  the  UK,  Europe,  and  world.  The  second  section  compares  ideologies 

of  sovereignty  across  the  four  political  parties  in  the  National  Assembly.  By  articulating 

particular  forms  of  Welsh  nationhood  based  on  rights  of  sovereignty  that  are  either 

present  or  absent  from  the  Assembly's  current  powers,  the  co-constitutive  relationship 

between  ideologies  of  nationhood  and  the  epistemology  of  governance  is  illustrated;  that 

is,  ideological  practices  are  described  as  attempts  to  harness  the  rules  for  producing  state 

knowledge  in  specific  policy-oriented  directions,  which  explicitly  reflect  on  the 

legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  Wales'  devolution  settlement  in  the  case  of  sovereignty 

debates.  The  final  section  examines  ideologies  of  community  which  underpin  the  policy 

strategies  of  all  parties  in  the  National  Assembly.  "Community"  is  observed  to  operate  as 

a  discourse  for  simultaneously  marking  Welsh  difference  from  England,  the  homogeneity 

of  a  Welsh  polity  and  its  heterogeneity,  and  the  analogous  construction  of  a  Welsh  polity 

in  the  images  of  community  produced  in  the  National  Assembly.  Running  throughout 

this  chapter  are  reflections  on  Williams'  insight  into  the  constitutive  alterity  of  Wales  as  a 

negation  from  England,  which  is  then  summarized  in  the  conclusion. 

The  Ideology  of  Governance 

What  is  at  stake  is  always  the  construction  of  a  "national  identity"  that  will  win  out 
over  all  the  others  and  arrive  at  a  point  where  national  belonging  intersects  with 
and  mtegrates  all  other  forms  of  belonging.  But  this,  by  definition,  is  precisely 
what  nationalism  is.  (Balibar  2004:23;  emphasis  in  original) 
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It  is  first  necessary  to  explain  that  the  ideological  goals  of  all  the  political  parties  in 
the  National  Assembly  are  nationalist  in  the  sense  indicated  by  Balibar.  Whether  allied 
to  UK  unionism  or  Welsh  independence,  all  parties  pursue  a  certain  form  of  national 
development,  or  the  development  of  a  particular  Welsh  nationhood,  as  an  extension  of 
their  ideological  commitments  to  any  number  of  policy  issues.  Implicitly,  any  legislation 
of  policy  will  steer  Wales  toward  a  particular  form  of  nationhood  that  ideally  reconciles 
the  internal  problems  of  sufficiently  homogenizing  its  national  experience  with  the 
overlapping  challenge  of  situating  Wales  in  the  contexts  of  UK  and  EU  governance.  The 
rationalization  of  policy  and  its  ideological  justification  are  intimately  fijsed  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  Assembly's  legitimacy:  whether  this  process  affirms  Wales' 
subordination  to  the  UK  or  directly  challenges  it,  the  process  and  its  outcomes  define  the 
limits  and  meanings  of  national  experience,  which  can  only  be  called  nationalism.  As 
policymaking  is  what  parliaments  do,  the  symbolic  and  practical  boundaries  of  the  nation 
are  always  being  reconfigured.  This  section  examines  the  Assembly  Government's 
commitment  to  nationalism  in  this  manner  by  analyzing  its  promotion  of  social  welfare 
policy. 

Labour  leader  and  Assembly  First  Minister  Rhodri  Morgan  set  the  tone  of  debate 
for  the  National  Assembly  elections  of  May  2003  during  a  speech  delivered  December 
2002  in  south  Wales.  Looking  back  over  the  Assembly's  first  four  years,  Morgan 
claimed  that  the  Welsh  Labour  Party  had  proven  devolution's  worth  by  developing 
policies  distinct  from  Tony  Blair's  New  Labour  machine.  He  invoked  the  spirit  of  a 
'traditional'  Labour  Party— i.e.,  one  bom  in  Wales  under  the  industrial  turmoil  of  trade 
unionism— and  reclaimed  it  as  the  ideological  driver  of  a  modem  Welsh  Labour  Party 
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distanced  from  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  "clear  red  water"  of  socialism.  More 

socialism  for  Wales  and  not  less,  he  argued,  was  not  a  dogmatic  stance  against  change 

but  a  rational  response  to  ongoing  transformations  in  the  political  economy  of  Wales: 

I  hope  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  ideological  coherence  which  links  [the  Assembly 
Government's]  programs  together.  There  are  important  principles,  which  the 
Assembly  Government  has  pursued  across  the  whole  of  our  social  policy  agenda, 

and  I  want  to  be  as  explicit  as  I  can  with  you  about  them  A  number  of 

challenges  thus  emerge  at  the  interface  of  social  and  economic  policy  to  economics. 
In  so  many  ways  the  relationship  between  economic  and  social  policy  was  one 
forged,  in  the  modem  era,  in  the  industrial  revolution  which  took  place  in  Wales 
and  which  set  the  tone  for  industrialization  across  Europe  for  a  hundred  years  and 
more.  It  was  in  Wales  that  we  saw  unprecedented  change  over  the  latter  part  of  the 
nmeteenth  century  where  the  impact  of  massive  investment  in  heavy  industry  - 
mmmg,  quarrying,  steel  making  -  shaped  not  only  the  economy,  but  the  whole  way 
of  hfe.  That  was  a  society  in  which  investment  in  industrialization  was  the  key 
dnve  for  change.  The  development  of  social  policy  -  such  as  it  was  -  was 
something  which  followed  the  imperative  of  economic  change,  hi  a  number  of 
important  ways  that  legacy  and  that  dialectic  still  apply  in  our  nation  at  the  start  of 
the  twenty-first  century. . . .  This  is  the  fabric  of  Welsh  life  with  which  we  are  all 
very  familiar.  This  is  the  sometimes  proud,  sometimes  agonizing  history  of  a  nation 
built  very  largely  on  the  efforts  of  working  people  in  hard  surroundings.  This  is  the 
hentage  fi-om  which  the  National  Assembly  has  been  created  -  and  in  which  we  can 
now  make  our  own  social  policy  in  Wales,  for  Wales,  hideed,  that  sense  of  Welsh 
communities  as  a  test-bed  for  larger  scale  experimentation  is  paralleled  in  the  way 
m  which  devolution  itself  has  provided  a  'living  laboratory',  in  which  different 
approaches  to  common  problems  can  be  worked  out  and  applied.  (Speech  copy 
delivered  to  National  Center  for  Public  Policy,  University  of  Wales  Swansea 
December  11,2002) 

More  than  just  a  contemporary  issue  of  the  Assembly  Government's  status  relative 

to  the  UK,  Morgan  equally  staked  the  legitimacy  of  his  government's  approach  to  social 

welfare  as  embedded  in  the  political  history  of  Wales.  Distinctively  Welsh  citizens, 

Morgan  argued,  are  created  in  contradistinction  to  this  past: 

I  wish  to  say  a  little  more  about  the  'clear  red  water'  which  has  emerged  over  the 
ifetime  of  my  administration  between  the  way  in  which  things  are  being  shaped  in 
Wales  and  the  direction  being  followed  at  Westminster.  Two  ideological  divides 
seem  to  me  to  be  implicit  in  the  approaches  to  social  welfare  which  have  been 
charactenstic  of  the  post-war  development  of  social  policy  in  Britain  -  universalism 
against  mean-testing  and  the  pursuit  of  equality  against  pursuit  of  choice  The  great 
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reforms  of  1945  were  essentially  universalist  -  education  for  all,  a  National  Health 
Service,  full  employment,  family  allowances,  security  in  old  age  through  an 
adequate  state  pension.  On  the  other,  has  been  the  approach  which  motivated  the 
Thatcher  governments  of  the  1980s  and  1990s  in  which  the  state  was  reduced  to  a 
residual,  safety-net  role,  eking  out  its  willingness  to  help  only  to  those  able  to 
demonstrate  a  lamentable-and-often  culpable,  failure  to  be  able  to  help  themselves. 
...  The  creation  of  a  new  set  of  citizens'  rights  has  been  a  key  theme  in  the  first 
four  years  of  the  Assembly  and  a  set  of  rights,  which  are,  as  far  as  possible  free  at 
the  point  of  use,  universal  and  unconditional. . . .  Equality  of  provision  must  be 
underpinned  by  equality  of  access,  and  equality  of  opportunity.  But  most  important 
of  all,  we  match  the  emphasis  on  opportunity  with  the  fundamentally  socialist  aim 
of  equality  of  outcome. .  . .  [The  Assembly  Government]  regards  the  individual  as  a 
citizen  rather  than  as  a  consumer.  Approaches  which  prioritize  choice  over 
equality  of  outcome  rest,  in  the  end,  upon  a  market  approach  to  public  services,  in 
which  individual  economic  actors  pursue  their  own  best  interest  with  little  regard 
for  wider  considerations.  (Speech  copy,  delivered  to  National  Center  for  Public 
Policy,  University  of  Wales  Swansea,  December  11,  2002) 

Clear  red  water  sets  Welsh  Labour  apart  from  Thatcher  in  the  past  and  Blair  in  the 

present.  In  both  cases,  the  Assembly  is  a  corrective  to  market  liberalism.  Although 

Welsh  Labour's  governing  vision  is  bold  at  face  value,  the  return  of  the  social  welfare 

state  in  Wales  is  partial;  it  occurs  within  the  limits  of  broader  processes  of  UK  and 

European-wide  market  liberalization  and  social  exclusion.  The  legislative  differences 

between  Wales  and  England  created  as  government  policies  shape  the  contours  and 

reveals  the  constraints  of  nation  building  in  Wales  and  define  Welsh  citizenship.  On  one 

hand,  the  Assembly  Government  has  been  courageous  (which  is  not  to  say  right  or 

wrong)  in  resisting  the  tides  of  contrary  opinion  and  policy  coming  even  from  the  larger 

Labour  Party  establishment  in  the  UK.  The  boldest  of  government  interventions  has  been 

its  resistance  to  privatization  of  health  care  in  Wales.  Using  its  devolved  powers  the 

Assembly  has  made  good  on  pledges  (or  vowed)  to:  provide  six  weeks  of  free  home  care 

for  patients  discharged  from  hospitals,  provide  free  bus  services  for  the  elderly,  provide 

free  milk  for  all  school  children  of  a  certain  age,  provide  free  entry  to  national  museums. 
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abolish  charges  on  prescription  drugs,  underpin  the  rejuvenation  of  the  Welsh  language, 
and  transform  Welsh  agriculture  as  clean,  green  and  profitable.  Education  policies  are 
another  break  from  the  English  system:  abolishing  some  fees  in  higher  education,  fewer 
standardized  tests  and  no  ranking  system  among  schools,  plus  the  development  of  a 
Welsh  baccalaureate  degree.  The  government  has  also  taken  on  its  requirement  for 
sustainability  by  pushing  for  organic  farming  and  a  gradual  shift  to  alternative  energy 
systems.  Procedurally,  the  Assembly  Government  initiated  the  UK  Information  Act 
ahead  of  England  and  has  taken  several  steps  to  encourage  disclosure  through  its  own 
Open  Government  Policy,  i.e.,  an  effort  to  foster  an  accessible,  transparent  democratic 
culture  in  Wales  that  described  in  Chapter  6.  Engaging  with  what  Morgan  termed  the 
"new  pluralism"  of  Welsh  politics,  the  Assembly's  committee  meetings  regularly  bring  in 
representatives  of  official  agencies,  the  voluntary  sector  and  unions  to  give  evidence 
about  policy  development.' 

I  nonetheless  emphasize  that  this  is  a  partial  return  of  the  welfare  state  for 
important  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  central  irony  that  the  government  in 
Cardiff  funds  its  policy  vision  with  a  significant  portion  of  support  fi-om  a  government  in 
London  moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  Related  to  this,  the  Assembly  Government  has 
been  cautious  about  challenging  the  organizing  salience  of  the  global  economy.  For 
instance,  the  government  has  continued  to  pursue  a  strong  multinational  (or  "inward"  or 
"foreign  direct")  investment  strategy  in  line  with  Conservative  policy  of  the  1980s  and 

'  Some  of  this  is  the  consequence  of  Labour's  partnership  government  agreement  with 
the  Liberal  Democrats  fi-om  Feb.  2001 -May  2003  (e.g.,  the  fi-ee  school  milk  initiative  and 
some  aspects  of  educafion  policy).  Most  importantly,  the  Liberal  Democrats  were 
responsible  for  pushing  the  Labour  executive  to  create  the  Richard  Commission,  which 
held  numerous  hearings  and  interviews  on  the  issue  of  devolving  additional  powers  to 
Wales. 
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1990s.  As  more  foreign  direct  investment  (FDI)  means  less  indigenous  business 

investment,  the  Assembly  Government  has  received  a  great  deal  of  criticism  for  its 

position,  yet  it  is  more  than  a  partisan  talking  point.  A  representative  of  the  United 

Kingdom's  Permanent  Representation  in  Europe  (UKRep)  observed  during  an  interview: 

Wales  has  taken  an  inward  investment  policy  and  has  not  been  successful  in 
attracting  jobs  on  a  long-term  basis.  I  think  you  minimize  competition  by 
concentrating  on  a  policy  that  encourages  indigenous  development.  [With  inward 
investment]  you  are  inevitably  in  competition  with  other  regions  and  other 
countries  for  such  investments.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  stay  around. 

WS:  So  do  you  think  the  foreign  direct  investment  strategy  is  misplaced  in  Wales? 

I  don't  think  you  should  over-rely  on  it.  1  think  that  there's  been  an  over-reliance 
on  it  in  certain  UK  regions,  including  Wales.  A  concentration  on  developing  small 
business  probably  would  be  more  successful  in  the  longer  term. 

WS:  Do  you  advocate  your  view  [to  Assembly  officials]? 

Not  really.  It's  my  position  to  discuss  with  them  what  they  want  to  do.  Wales  has  to 
decide  this  politically.  Politically,  the  view  has  been  that  FDI  is  the  way  forward.  I 
offer  this  as  a  personal  opinion  based  on  what  I  see  as  the  historical  effects  [of 
FDI].  (Interview  Nov.  1 1 ,  2003) 

My  point  here  is  not  to  evaluate  the  success  of  inward  investment  to  the 
development  and  stability  of  the  Welsh  economy  but  to  point  out  the  interpretative 
framework  of  policy  evaluation.  Like  Labour,  all  of  these  positions  are  relational 
schematizations  of  Welsh  sovereignty  in  the  twin  political  arcs  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Europe.  The  following  section  contextualizes  the  role  and  position  of  each  party  in 
Welsh  politics. 

Ideologies  of  Sovereignty 
Each  political  party  approaches  nation  building  with  different  assumptions  about 
the  epistemological  boundaries  of  Welsh  sovereignty  framed  in  terms  of  ideological 
reflection.  That  is,  each  party  interprets  the  legislative  and  procedural  possibilities  of 
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policymaking  with  an  understanding  of  how  this  apparatus  can  be  utilized  to  forward 
party  ideological  goals.  Comparing  how  each  party  is  organized  and  how  they  approach 
specific  policy  issues  is  instructive  about  how  each  works  within  and  interprets  the 
Assembly's  legislative  competency.  This  section  describes  the  basic  composition  of  each 
party  in  the  contexts  of  Assembly,  UK,  and  EU  representation,  contrasts  the  ways  in 
which  the  parties  are  ideologically  positioned  in  the  Assembly  and  society,  and  grounds 
these  discussions  in  a  review  of  how  the  parties  position  themselves  on  the  subject  of  the 
devolution  of  power  to  the  Assembly.  I  begin  my  review  from  the  party  with  the  most 
Assembly  seats.  Labour,  and  move  down  to  the  party  with  the  least,  the  Liberal 
Democrats. 

Labour  is  the  hegemonic  force  of  contemporary  Welsh  politics  and  has  held  the 
majority  of  Welsh  Parliamentary  seats  since  1922.  Thirty  of  the  40  constituency-based 
seats  of  the  National  Assembly  are  Labour  controlled.  Without  the  Assembly's 
proportional  representation  system  in  place,  Labour  would  all  but  dominate  the  Assembly 
rather  than  maintain  its  narrow  majority.  Labour  holds  34  of  Wales'  40  parliamentary 
seats.  While  all  the  major  parties  put  up  candidates  across  Wales  during  election  periods. 
Labour  is  the  only  party  truly  equipped  to  contest  every  electoral  seat  and  is  most 
dominant  in  the  urbanized  centers  and  former  industrial  valleys  of  south  Wales.  Labour 
has  been  historically  ambivalent  about  devolution  and  European  integration,  a  tendency 
that  remains  despite  the  increased  UK  and  Welsh  presence  in  both  processes.  Welsh 
Labour  is  represented  in  Brussels  with  two  of  Wales'  four  Members  of  Europe 
Parliament  (MEPs).  < 
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Plaid  Cymru-The  Party  of  Wales  is  the  official  opposition  in  the  National 
Assembly  with  12  seats.  Following  a  reduction  of  its  Assembly  seats  from  17  to  12  in 
2003,  the  party  began  a  major  re-evaluation  of  its  policy  goals  and  political  aims.  The 
post-election  consensus  among  its  elected  and  party  officials  is  that  it  lost  its  radical  edge 
in  trying  to  stabilize  the  new  Assembly  fi-om  1999-2003.  Although  the  reasons  are  much 
more  complex  than  simple  electoral  disappointment,  the  Plaid  membership  voted  for 
"independence"  from  the  UK  at  its  annual  conference  in  October  2003,  reversing  a  long- 
standing policy  of  pursuing  a  less  absolute  form  of  autonomy.  Half  of  Plaid's  AMs  are 
elected  from  constituency  seats  in  west  and  north  Wales.  Plaid  is  the  only  Wales  based 
party  lacking  an  equivalent  UK  wide  structure.  The  party's  three  MPs  are  part  of  a  small 
coalition  in  Westminster  along  with  the  Scottish  National  Party.  The  party  has 
consistently  taken  a  positive  stand  toward  Europe  and  has  one  MEP. 

The  Conservative  Party  faces  the  most  challenges  to  representing  Wales,  not  the 
least  of  which  stems  from  the  continuing  reverberations  of  Thatcherism.  Equally,  it  is 
because  the  party  was  the  parliamentary  face  of  Wales  prior  to  the  extension  of  the 
fi-anchise  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  The  party  does, 
however,  have  a  strong  presence  in  the  Assembly,  which  is  indicative  of  the  general 
transformations  in  Welsh  society  and  politics  as  well  as  ideological  continuities  of 
conservatism  (with  the  small  "c")  in  rural  areas.  The  Conservatives  have  benefited  the 
most  fi-om  proportional  representation  of  any  party.  Only  one  of  their  eleven  AMs  was 
elected  to  a  constituency  seat,  in  Monmouth,  the  most  southeastern  constituency  and  most 
regarded  as  English  in  popular  discourse.  The  have  no  Welsh  MPs  in  Westminster  but 
are  represented  in  Europe  by  one  Welsh  MEP.  The  Conservatives,  or  Tories,  are  the 
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most  openly  in  favor  of  protecting  the  union  and  most  wary  of  Europe  (Parekh  2000:9- 
11).  The  Tories  face  the  most  uphill  ideological  struggle  to  define  themselves  as  relevant 
to  Wales,  this  despite  their  Assembly  electoral  successes  and  a  modest  record  of  pro- 
Wales  poHcies,  e.g.,  the  Welsh  Language  Act  of  1993. 

The  Liberal  Democrats  (then  the  Liberal  Party)  v^^ere  just  as  dominant  in  Welsh 
politics  between  1880  and  1920  as  Labour  has  been  since  then.  The  party  has  since 
struggled  to  define  its  overall  relevance  to  Wales.  This  is  reflected  in  the  party's  hold  of 
only  three  constituency  seats  in  the  Assembly:  two  cover  the  rural  farmlands  on  the 
Welsh-English  border  and  the  other  is  located  in  the  center  of  Cardiff  where  there  is  a 
large  university/student  presence,  a  traditional  Liberal  support  base.  Of  the  three  UK 
based  parties,  the  de-centralized  decision  making  structure  of  the  Liberal  Democrats 
lends  itself  a  greater  degree  of  comfort  with  devolution.  As  indicated  in  the  previous 
chapter,  the  party  is  pro-Europe  and  pro-devolution  both  historically  and  contemporarily. 
Two  Liberal  Democrats  represent  Wales  in  Westminster,  but  the  party  lacks  any  MEPs  in 
Brussels. 

The  four  parties  and  one  independent  operating  in  the  National  Assembly  present  at 
times  vastly  different  interpretations  of  how  Welsh  nationhood  should  develop 
domestically  and  internationally.  A  review  of  the  election  manifestos  from  2003  of  each 
Assembly  party  indicates  how  each  positions  itself  (and  thereby  the  National  Assembly) 
in  relation  to  civil  society,  the  UK  Parliament,  and  European  Union.  Elections 
manifestos  are  important  archives  of  govemmentality  (Foucault  1991):  they  implicitly 
create  a  life  worid  of  issues  as  relevant  to  the  legislative  competency  of  governing 
institutions;  in  effect,  manifestos  stake  claims  to  the  legitimacy  of  ideologies  as  the 
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organizing  principles  of  political  power.  Bound  within  policy  pledges  of  manifestos,  in 

short,  are  fundamentally  cultural  discourses  that  name  relevant  sites  (and  populations)  for 

government  intervention  and  the  logical  methods  for  doing  so.  The  election  manifestos 

produced  by  the  major  parties  of  Wales^  can  thus  be  read  as  a  competing  series  of 

assertions  about  how  Welsh  nationhood  should  develop,  each  with  implicit  and  often 

explicit  determinations  about  the  status  of  Wales  within  the  UK  and  EU. 

This  is  expressed,  for  example,  in  the  way  each  party  handles  the  question  of 

devolving  additional  power  to  Wales,  a  critical  issue  at  the  time  of  the  May  2003 

elections.  Plaid  Cymru-The  Party  of  Wales  is  the  most  radical  on  this  issue.  The  party 

makes  an  explicit  link  between  lack  of  self-government  and  the  deterioration  of  Welsh 

communities  (significantly  including  Welsh  language  communities)  and  the  economy. 

Several  pledges  are  therefore  based  on  the  transfer  of  powers  to  the  National  Assembly  as 

a  means  of  intervening  in  the  short  term.  This  is  matched  by  a  call  for  Wales  to  play  a 

greater  role  in  European  and  world  politics,  including  negotiating  the  nation's  role  in 

international  agreements  and  opposing  the  war  on  Iraq  as  "immoral  and  unlawful"  (Plaid 

Cymru-The  Party  of  Wales  2003:46).  Plaid  also  calls  for  the  establishment  of  "Scottish 

style"  parliament  in  Wales  with  legislative  and  taxation  powers  transferred  from  London 

by  2007;  a  National  Convention  is  proposed  to  secure  a  broad  base  of  consensus  on 

devolving  additional  powers.  Beyond  that,  full  separatism  is  advocated  on  an  indefinite 

horizon  of  popular  support: 

The  Party  of  Wales's  aspiration  is  for  our  country  to  achieve  the  status  of  member 
state  within  the  European  Union.  However,  we  recognize  that  such  a  momentous 


For  purposes  of  brevity,  my  limited  research  with  smaller  political  parties  in  Wales  i 
not  included  in  the  following  analysis. 
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change  would  have  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  people  in  a  referendum. 
(Plaid  Cymru-The  Party  of  Wales  2003:47) 

The  Welsh  Liberal  Democrats  also  advocated  full  Scottish  powers  for  the  National 

Assembly  but  stopped  well  short  of  calling  for  the  breakup  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 

party  proposes  the  creation  of  an  80-member  senedd,  i.e.,  the  Welsh  term  used  to  describe 

Owain  Glyndwr's  medieval  parliament  in  Machynlleth,  hi  addition,  it  called  for  creating 

a  distinctly  Welsh  civil  service  and  legal  system.  Like  Plaid  Cymru,  the  Liberals 

envision  Wales  taking  a  lead  negotiating  role  in  Europe  on  issues  directly  affecting  the 

nation  and  revisiting  the  Bamett  formula  (which  establishes  the  amount  of  funding 

coming  to  Wales  from  the  UK  Treasury).  And  like  Plaid,  they  link  the  further  devolution 

of  power  to  the  stability  of  the  nation: 

If  we  are  to  tackle  poverty  effectively,  Wales  needs  the  power  to  make  its  own 
decisions.  Wales  needs  the  power  to  raise  additional  investment.  Wales  should  be 
funded  according  to  its  needs  ...  If  we  are  to  devolve  more  power  to  local 
communities  so  they  can  tackle  their  own  problems  with  their  own  solutions,  we 
must  first  secure  additional  power  for  Wales  as  a  whole.  (Welsh  Liberal  Democrats 
2003:32) 

The  Welsh  Conservative  Party  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  parties  actively 

opposed  to  devolution  during  the  time  of  the  Assembly  referendum  in  1997.  (In  fact,  the 

leader  of  the  'No'  Campaign  in  Wales  is  now  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  group 

in  the  Assembly.)  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  did  not  advocate  the  additional  devolution 

of  power  in  their  election  manifesto.  In  its  place,  the  party  called  for  greater  clarity  of  the 

Assembly's  institutional  functions  as  a  means  to  raise  its  efficiency  (in  conjunction  with  a 

"choice"  agenda  that  allows  for  the  privatization  of  a  range  of  public  services).  "The 

National  Assembly,"  reads  the  Conservative  manifesto, 

IS  presently  a  corporate  body  with  a  clumsy  internal  division  between  its  legislative 
and  executive  functions.  The  Welsh  Conservative  Party  believes  that  the 
Assembly's  legislative  role  has  been  diluted  as  a  consequence.  It  is  time  to 
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establish  the  Assembly  as  an  influential  body  that  can  scrutinise  the  . . . 
government  properly  and  represent  the  people  of  Wales  effectively.  (Welsh 
Conservative  Party  2003:74) 

The  manifesto  emphasizes  the  need  to  move  forward  and  scrutinize  more  secondary 
legislation  emanating  from  London,  the  lack  of  which  (in  the  party's  interpretation) 
stifles  the  principle  of  democratizing  decision  making  upon  which  the  Assembly  was 
founded.  In  addition,  it  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Wales  (i.e.,  a  member  of  the 
UK  Cabinet)  to  appear  before  the  Assembly  once  a  month  for  questioning.  Despite  the 
party's  disinterest  in  further  devolution,  the  Conservatives  curiously  added  a  statement 
calling  for  a  reduction  of  UK  asylum  seekers  in  a  section  entitled,  "A  Safer  Wales." 
Given  this  misplaced  call  to  change  UK  policy— asylum  is  not  a  devolved  matter— the 
Welsh  Labour  Party  manifesto  emerges  as  the  least  ambitious  of  any  party  about  the 
power  relations  between  Wales  and  the  UK  government. 

"Our  Assembly  is  there  to  effect  real  change  in  real  people's  lives  -  it  will  never 
be  a  Nationahst  project  of  dragging  Wales  out  of  the  UK,  against  the  people's  will," 
opens  the  one  paragraph  addressing  devolution  at  the  end  of  the  Labour  Party's  manifesto 
(Welsh  Labour  Party  2003:21).  Essentially,  the  text  avoids  stating  an  opinion  on  further 
devolution  on  the  grounds  that  an  independent  commission  (the  Richard  Commission) 
studying  the  powers  and  electoral  system  of  the  Assembly  was  already  underway.  In  a 
non-committal  recognition  of  the  study's  authority,  it  reads  "We  will  consider  carefully 
the  recommendations  of  the  commission. . . .  [W]e  will  submit  proposals  for  change  to 
the  people"  (Welsh  Labour  Party  2003 :2 1  ).^ 


With  the  publication  of  the  Richard  Commission  report  in  2004,  which  endorsed 
Scottish  style  powers  and  an  80  member  Assembly,  the  Labour  Party  under  Rhodri 
Morgan  pushed  for  a  referendum  system  to  decide  on  the  future  powers  and  membership 
size  of  the  Assembly  with  the  option  of  voting  for  a  lesser  transfer  of  power  to  Wales 
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Despite  the  clear  differences  between  the  parties  on  issues  such  as  devolution,  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  popular  wisdom  in  Wales  that  all  the  parties  in  the  Assembly  are 
alike.  With  regard  to  non-constitutional  policy  in  particular  (e.g.,  all  call  for  more 
doctors,  nurses,  and  hospitals;  all  oppose  increasing  fees  for  higher  education,  or  "top  up" 
fees),  the  other  parties  are  often  engaged  in  trying  to  match  Labour's  presentation— but 
without  the  official  information,  UK  government  support,  or  breadth  of  party  resources  to 
drive  the  development  of  an  alternate  policy  program.  Some  cross-party  similarities  are 
therefore  a  consequence  of  the  limited  and  uneven  legislative  remit  of  the  National 
Assembly.  In  simple  terms,  there  is  only  so  much  one  can  do  with  the  Assembly's 
limited  powers;  on  some  policy  issues,  it  becomes  a  contest  of  convincing  the  public 
one's  party  can  administrate  power  better  than  the  others.  (Everyone  wants  more 
hospitals,  doctors,  and  nurses;  who  would  oppose  limiting  the  costs  of  higher  education?) 
When  policy  initiatives  appear  (or  are  assumed  to  be)  too  similar  to  the  general  public, 
there  is  a  greater  incentive  to  construct  and  exploit  ideological  differences  between 
political  parties. 

The  Labour  manifesto,  for  example,  promotes  several  of  its  election  policies  in 
comparison  with  the  Conservative  record  of  government  in  Wales  during  the  1980s  and 
1990s.  "Labour  has  placed  six  times  more  police  on  the  street  since  1999  than  the  Tories 
did  over  eighteen  years,"  reads  one  section  (Welsh  Labour  Party  2003:1 1),  for  instance. 
While  true,  this  'fact'  also  renders  contemporary  Tory  pledges  to  significantly  increase 
the  police  force  ambiguous;  it  relegates  current  Conservative  policies  to  a  historical 
determination  no  voter  can  escape  noticing.  Historicizing  the  Conservative  legacy  in  this 
manner  was  an  important  electoral  strategy  for  distinguishing  the  two  parties  in  the 
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present.  Without  attacking  the  Tories  on  history  and  Plaid  on  separatism,  in  fact,  Welsh 
Labour  would  be  faced  with  an  unwelcome  alternative:  the  odd  silence  of  cross-party 
agreement  on  several  of  the  Assembly's  limited  policy  options. 

This  also  raises  an  important  point  about  essentialzing  the  ideological  positions  of 
the  parties  as  categorically  representative  of  each  party's  elected  officials.  By  all  means, 
the  elected  officials  I  interacted  with  in  Wales,  London,  and  Brussels  were  typically  more 
pragmatic  and/or  divided  about  party  ideology.  Factions  divide  the  Welsh  Labour  Party 
over  the  future  of  devolution,  Wales- Westminster  relations,  and  the  salience  of  Labour 
government  policy  directives.  Major  divisions  within  Plaid  Cymru  concern  the  question 
of  Welsh  independence,  the  balance  of  socialist  and  conservative  traditions  within  the 
party,  and  the  meaning  of  inclusion  in  the  national  community.  The  Welsh  Liberal 
Democrats  have  been  divided  over  party  implementing  party  commitments  to  sustainable 
development  locally  and  differences  of  opinion  between  their  rural/agricultural  and  urban 
party  members.  The  Welsh  Conservative  Party  is  by  no  means  unified  in  its  opposition  to 
fiirther  devolution  or  UK- wide  party  platforms  on  asylum,  both  of  which  are  hot-button 
sovereignty  issues  for  Conservative  voters. 

Labour's  hegemony  in  Welsh  politics,  finally,  is  no  more  etched  in  stone  than  was 
the  Liberals  command  of  Wales  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Two 
high  profile  political  defections  fi-om  Labour  have  introduced  an  important  wrinkle  in  the 
order  of  political  relations  in  Cardiff  Bay.  Former  Labour  AMs  (and  MPs)  Ron  Davies 
and  John  Marek  formed  the  Forward  Wales  Party  in  2004.  The  rationale  for  the  party 
was  largely  based  on  the  notion  that  the  Labour  Party  has  abandoned  the  left  of  the 
political  spectrum,  though  it  should  be  noted  that  both  Davies  and  Marek  had  personal 
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conflicts  within  the  Labour  Party  machinery  as  well.  Marek  remains  the  Deputy 
Presiding  Officer  and  AM  from  Wrexham  after  being  de-selected  by  his  local  Labour 
Party  prior  to  the  2003  Assembly  elections.  His  acceptance  of  the  DPO  position  was 
crucial  to  Labour  maintaining  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  though  he  now  occasionally 
participates  in  plenary  sessions  from  his  seat  on  the  chamber  floor.  The  selection  of 
Marek  and  Plaid  Cymru's  Lord  Elis  Thomas  to  run  the  legislative  operations  of  the 
Assembly  underscores  the  fragility  of  the  Assembly  Government.  There  are  other  signs 
of  change  in  the  political  landscape.  Following  the  local  elections  of  2004,  several  local 
authorities  changed  from  Labour  controlled  to  coalition  held  or  controlled  by  other 
political  parties. 

Ideologies  of  Community 

Let  us  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  nation-form  is  not  itself  a  community,  it  is  not  even 
the  ideal  type  of  a  community,  but  the  concept  of  a  structure  capable  of  producing 
determinate  "community  effects,  "  which  is  obviously  something  quite  different. 
. . .  [T]he  nation-form  does  not  fall  on  either  side  of  the  classical  opposition 
between  "community"  (Gemeinschaft)  and  "society"  (Gesellschaft)  but  needs  to  be 
thought  in  a  way  that  is  both  more  abstract  and  more  historical,  as  a  structure  or 
type  of  structural  causality.  (Balibar  2004:20-21;  emphasis  in  original) 

"Community"  is  not  only  the  primary  arena  of  state  activity  in  society  in  Balibar's 

reading  of  the  nation- form,  but  is  more  fundamentally  a  category  of  state  action  through 

which  community  is  created  and  the  state's  actions  are  naturalized  as  legitimate  to  both 

abstract  and  territorialized  interests  (cf  Mallki  1997).  As  such,  he  emphasizes  that  the 

structures  producing  community  effects  are  always  in  a  state  of  transformation  (Balibar 

2004:21).  Legitimacy  in  this  context  refers  to  more  than  public  consent,  but  must  also 

accommodate  a  separate  process  of  legitimation  within  the  legislative  processes  that 

name  and  act  upon  communities  in  the  'best  interests'  of  the  nation.  By  grafting  a 

particular  reading  of  community  onto  the  epistemological  surfaces  of  policymaking. 
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specific  structures  of  state  power  are  illuminated  as  legitimating  particular  nation-forms 
or  polity-building  projects.  The  obvious  implication  is  that  we  can  observe 
transformations  in  the  legitimate  boundaries  of  producing  the  community  effect  (in  the 
second  instance  above)  by  attending  to  the  ways  in  which  political  parties  frame 
"community"  as  an  ideological  locus  of  legislative  ambition  and  activity.  In  other 
words,  studying  manifestations  of  the  community  effect  undoubtedly  reveals  important 
symptoms  of  institutional  negotiations  over  the  meaning  of  national  identity,  yet  this 
focus  would  not  necessarily  explore  the  relations  through  which  dichotomies  marking  the 
nation  from  the  non-nation,  or  the  similar  from  the  different,  are  actually  produced. 

However  varied  the  policy  commitments  of  the  four  major  parties  in  Wales,  they 
are  united  in  their  focus  on  community  as  the  site  of  state  intervention  into  society  and, 
therefore,  as  the  ideological  locus  of  political  legitimacy  in  Wales.  Community,  to  revisit 
the  point  made  by  Raymond  Williams  at  the  top  of  this  chapter,  can  also  be  read  from  this 
perspective  as  a  culturally-based  means  for  the  Welsh  Assembly  Government  to 
distinguish  the  policy  priorities  of  Wales  from  England.  Straddling  the  line  between  a 
cultural  and  politico-rational  discourse,  community  exudes  both  naturalistic  and  empirical 
effects  of  legitimation.  A  member  of  the  Assembly  Government  described  this 
orientation  succinctly: 

One  of  the  circumstances  of  Wales  which  distinguishes  us  from  much  of  the 
circumstances  in  England  is  that  we  are  a  nation  without  large  metropolitan  areas. 

We're  in  that  sense  a  nation  of  relatively  small  settlements  We  talk  the 

language  of  community  as  a  result  a  lot  more  than  you  find  in  metropolitan 
England.  Because  of  those  circumstances,  because  of  that  language  and  values  we 
have  . . .  things  like  the  specialization  and  competition  between  schools  which  is 
being  promoted  in  England  doesn't  fit  Wales  and  we've  gone  a  different  way.  The 
same  is  true  in  policy  regarding  hospitals.  The  English  agenda  is  one  of  developing 
competition  and  choice... it  doesn't  fit  Wales.  (Interview  March  27,  2003) 
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This,  of  course,  is  only  one  viewpoint.  A  brief  comparison  the  Welsh  Labour 
Party's  and  Welsh  Conservative  Party's  articulation  of  "community"  illustrates  the 
ideological  differences  of  delineating  state-individual  relations  promoted  by  each  party. 
Labour's  manifesto.  Working  Together  for  Wales  (2003),  is  carefully  crafted  to  promote 
the  Assembly  Government's  extension  of  social  welfare  rights  in  Wales  (as  compared  to 
England)  without  using  the  word  "socialism"  in  the  text.  Not  unlike  New  Labour's 
rhetoric  and  electoral  strategy  in  1997,  Welsh  Labour  promoted  a  mix  of 'socialist'  and 
'liberal'  policy  pledges  entitled  "Labour's  New  Deal"  as  the  core  of  its  election 
manifesto.  A  vision  of  'equality  of  access'  is  framed  around  the  analytic  and  cultural 
category  of  Welsh  communities  as  a  site  of  intervention.  "Stronger  communities,"  reads 
the  manifesto,  "underpin  a  worid  class  Wales"  (Welsh  Labour  Party  2003:10). 
According  to  the  text,  community  strength  is  derived  from  the  fiinctional  integration  of 
discreet  community  problems  into  a  structure  recognizable  to  the  legislative  apparatus: 
increasing  the  police  presence  on  the  street,  adequately  fiinding  local  authorities  in 
Wales,  improving  health  and  transport  services,  environmental  reclamation,  providing 
"decent"  homes  for  everyone,  funding  arts  and  sporting  activities  and  supporting  the 
stability  of  the  Welsh  language.  It  is  a  careftil  argument  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
social  welfare  state  mediated  by  skills  training,  high  technology  and  inward  investment 
projects  intended  to  integrate  Wales  into  the  global  economy  on  Welsh  (Labour)  terms. 

The  Welsh  Conservative  Party  manifesto.  Fighting  for  the  Vulnerable  (2003),  does 
not  dispute  the  importance  of  many  of  these  ideas,  only  how  they  should  be  implemented. 
Indeed,  the  manifesto  title  speaks  to  the  Welsh  Tories'  challenge  of  articulating  an 
essentially  free  market  agenda  in  a  language  amenable  to  a  generally  left-leaning  polity. 
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Whereas  the  Conservatives  also  call  for  better  hospitals  and  schools,  they  do  so  under  the 
assumption  that  more  privatization,  not  less,  is  the  solution  to  the  problem.  Reflecting 
this  ideological  difference  about  the  role  of  the  state  in  society,  the  Tories  frame  their 
policy  pledges  on  community  regeneration  in  terms  of  economic  individualism:  "The 
individual  can  only  flourish  if  society  is  strong  and  stable.  Thriving  communities  are 
naturally  enterprising  and  encourage  people  to  reach  their  full  potential.  Local 
communities  are  the  foundation  on  which  national  life  is  built"  (2003:55). 

Clearly,  the  foundations  of  this  building  project  change  with  ideological 
circumstance.  Whereas  the  Labour  Party's  vision  of  community  is  founded  in  the 
revitalization  of  the  welfare  state,  the  Conservative's  is  grounded  in  the  reconfiguration 
of  the  welfare  state  in  the  interests  of  private  capital.  Both,  however,  can  be  said  to 
represent  responses  to  larger  transitions  in  the  political  economy  of  the  UK  and  Europe: 
neither  argues  for  a  return  to  the  past  and  are  united  in  suggesting  that  community  must 
be  thought  in  terms  amenable  to  the  possibilities  of  the  present. 

Summary 

This  chapter  has  described  the  ideological  underpinnings  of  political  activities  in 
the  National  Assembly  to  suggest  how  they  are  connected  to  the  epistemological,  or 
legislative-procedural,  conventions  that  allow  or  disallow  particular  expressions  of 
national  ambition.  In  reviewing  the  governing  ideology  of  the  Welsh  Assembly 
Government  under  Rhodri  Morgan,  I  have  highlighted  how  history  is  utilized  to  justify 
Labour  policy  in  the  present,  but  in  the  sense  that  ideology  connects  this  history  to  the 
present  in  explicit  ways,  thereby  indicating  how  ideological  discourse  is  context 
dependent  and  not  a  fixed  resource  for  determining  political  action.  Revitalizing  social 
welfare  without  challenging  the  hegemony  of  multinational  investment  in  Wales  is  one 
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example.  With  regard  to  the  ideological  positioning  of  the  political  parties  in  the  National 
Assembly,  ideological  perspective  impacts  the  ways  in  which  the  epistemological 
parameters  of  Welsh  democracy  are  construed  as  legitimate  or  illegitimate  to  the  interests 
of  specific  nationhood  discourses.  Ideological  explications  of  nationhood,  for  example, 
are  explicit  or  implicit  in  the  call  for  more  devolution  (Plaid  Cymru  and  the  Liberal 
Democrats),  passive  devolution  (Labour),  and  the  more  effective  use  of  devolved  powers 
(the  Conservatives).  However  much  all  political  parties  agree  about  "community"  as  the 
legitimate  site  of  intervention,  particular  interpretations  of  community  are  similarly 
structured  by  assumptions  about  society  (e.g.,  individualism  versus  collectivism)  and  also 
structure  the  legitimate  boundaries  of  policymaking  and  intervention  into  community 
(e.g.,  welfare  provision  versus  privatization).  Thus,  when  considering  Raymond 
Williams'  insights  about  Wales  and  England  and  ideology  in  general,  we  can  conclude 
that  discontinuity  and  negation  apply  to  constructions  of  Welsh  nationhood  not  only  at 
the  level  of  society  which  he  proposes,  but  also  in  the  very  practices  of  political  parties 
and  governments  which  must  define  the  nation  and  the  rational  means  of  its  reproduction 
(or  revitalization)  as  co-constructions  of  ideological  discourse.  Having  described  in 
recent  chapters  the  oppositional  forms  of  legitimation  that  collectively  form  the 
epistemological  parameters  of  Welsh  democracy,  and  now  the  role  of  ideology  in  the 
justification  of  party  pohcies,  the  next  chapter  shifts  the  emphasis  of  analysis  to  the 
practice  of  legitimation  itself:  the  National  Assembly's  Open  Govermnent  Policy. 


CHAPTER  6 
TRANSPARENCY 


Introduction 

Transparency  is  a  rapidly  spreading  phenomenon  that  may  be  transforming  world 
politics  as  we  know  it.  This  phenomenon — caused  by  the  spread  of  democracy,  the 
information  revolution,  the  rise  of  the  global  media,  international  institutions,  and 
international  norms — is  often  portrayed  as  a  boon  for  international  cooperation,  a 
solution  to  numerous  global  problems,  and,  indeed,  morally  desirable  (Finel  and 
Lord,  Power  and  Conflict  in  the  Age  of  Transparency,  2000:339) 

We  have  made  the  transition  from  a  nation  that  was  governed,  in  the  main,  by  an 
unelected  old-boy  network,  drawn  from  a  narrow  band  of  people,  where  the  vast 
majority  of  the  public  had  no  real  idea  of  what  was  going  on,  to  a  far  more  open 
and  democratic  system  of  governance.  Long  may  it  continue  (Carwyn  Jones,  then- 
Minister  for  Open  Government,  National  Assembly  of  Wales  2003b:  Record  of 
Proceedings,  Jan.  21)' 

What,  after  all,  is  claimed  when  the  operation  of  power  is  described  as  transparent? 
What  is  seen  through,  and  what,  then,  is  seen?  Transparency,  as  it  is  used  in 
contemporary  global-speak,  presumes  a  surface  to  power  that  can  be  seen  through 
and  an  interior  that  can,  as  a  result,  be  seen.  If  the  processes  through  which  power 
functions  constitute  its  interior,  what,  then,  constitutes  its  surface?  Its  (ideological) 
representations?  If  so,  can  such  surfaces  ever  be  rendered  transparent;  can  they  ever 
be  completely  stripped  away?  Or,  can  they  only  be  transformed/replaced/covered 
over?  And  by  whom?  (Sanders  and  West  (2001 : 16) 

Transparency  is  both  the  organizing  concept  and  operational  mechanism  by  which 
the  National  Assembly  announces  its  legitimacy  to  Wales.  Openness  in  government,  in 


'  The  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly  for  Wales  are  Crown 
copyright.  Material  from  the  Record  is  reproduced  under  the  terms  of  Crown  copyright 
policy  guidance  issued  by  HMSO  and  the  National  Assembly  for  Wales.  Mae  Cofhod  y 
Trafodion,  Cynulliad  Cenedlaethol  Cymru,  yn  ddeunydd  hawlfraint  y  Goron. 
Atgynhyrchir  deunydd  o'r  Cofnod  o  dan  delerau  canllaw  polisi  hawlfraint  y  Goron  a 
gyhoeddir  gan  HMSO  a'r  Cynulliad  Cenedlaethol.  Note:  Crown  copyright  applies  to  all 
citations  of  Assembly  documents  and  proceedings  throughout  this  chapter. 
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this  important  sense,  is  an  ontological  referent  of  the  Assembly's  democratic  being. 
Through  protocols,  practices,  and  procedures  of  public  disclosure,  the  National  Assembly 
not  only  acts  democratically  in  the  sense  that  policy  processes  are  laid  bare  before  Welsh 
society  for  scrutiny  but  implicitly  proclaims  these  regiments  as  fundamentally  referential 
to  a  democratic  ideal  which  must  be  prior  to  the  acts  that  invoke  democracy's  presence. 
This  chapter  examines  how  the  procedural  codes,  dialogic  practices,  and  technological 
networks  constituting  the  Assembly's  Open  Government  Policy  mark  its  institutional 
surface  as  democratically  legitimate  relative  to  past  governance  in  Wales  yet  produces 
new  depths  of  secrecy  in  which  many  Assembly  Members  pragmatically  accept  the 
business  of  government  is  negotiated. 

Philosophically,  transparency  has  preoccupied  Western  thought  since  the 
beginnings  of  the  Enlightenment  (Sanders  and  West  2001:7-8;  see  Starobinski  1988  but 
also  Marks  1991;  see  Melton  2001  on  transparency  and  UK  pohtical  history).  Whereas 
transparency  was  for  early  Enlightenment  thinkers  up  through  (at  least)  Marx  a 
methodological  corrective  to  vagarious  illusions  of  pre-modem  thought,  transparency  is 
now  deployed  as  a  corrective  instrument  to  the  corruption  and  non- visibility  of  itself: 
modemity.  Namely,  transparency  is  today  the  common  lexical  currency  of  a  globally 
dispersed,  if  sometimes  overlapping,  constellation  of  political  and  economic  discourses 
heralding  the  practical  administration  of  bureaucratic,  democratic  and/or  corporate 
reforms.  Undoubtedly,  the  multitudinous  emergence  of  transparency  discourses  raises 
important  questions  about  the  confluence  of  political  and  economic  processes  of  social 
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(and  self-)  regulation  and  administration  under  global  capitalism.^  Equally  critical 
questions,  however,  can  be  posed  about  how  and  why  certain  elements  of  this 
transnational  lexicon  are  appropriated  in  some  cultural-political  contexts  and  less  (or  not) 
applied  in  others.  This  chapter  examines  the  interplay  of  each  of  these  propositions 
through  an  ethnography  of  the  Open  Government  Policy  of  the  National  Assembly  for 
Wales. 

Transparency,  this  chapter  argues,  is  relevant  to  the  National  Assembly  in  part 
because  the  term  conveys  a  sense  of  legitimacy  upon  the  institution  within  the 
contemporaneous  logics  of  governance  of  the  United  Kingdom  (UK)  and  European 
Union  (EU)  (i.e.,  the  former  proposition).  In  addition,  and  perhaps  more  important  to 
questions  about  the  reproduction  of  the  nation  form  under  globalization,  transparency  is 
argued  to  be  relevant  to  contemporary  Welsh  democracy  fundamentally  in  the  context  of 
historical  conditions  specific  to  governance  in  Wales  which,  reflexively,  speak  to 
changing  global  circumstances  of  power.  Although  Assembly  transparency  is  intended 
for  public  scrutiny,  it  is  fundamentally  an  auto-corrective  project  that  locates  the  process 
of  legitimization  within  the  institution's  internal  workings,  i.e.,  in  the  practices  of  public 
officials.  Openness  is  inscribed  in  the  activities  of  the  National  Assembly  as  alter-images 
of  political  hostility  in  the  Commons,  informational  secrecy  in  the  UK  civil  service,  and 
the  historical  unaccountability  of  government  agencies  (and  sponsored  agencies)  in 
Wales.  In  short,  the  Assembly's  policy  process  has  taken  shape — and  thereby  defined  its 
own  openness  as  a  blueprint  of  political  legitimacy— as  a  reversal  of  its  absence. 

^  The  least  of  which  being:  Why  is  transparency  so  important  a  reference  point  of 
legitimate  administrative  pracrice  across  a  variety  of  institutional  settings,  in  specified 
historical  moments,  and  with  regard  to  a  global  body  public  differentiated  by  nationality, 
gender,  race,  ethnicity,  and  class? 
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Transparency,  in  other  words,  may  possess  the  general  condition  of  global  flexibility,  but 
it  is  in  its  local/  historical  appropriation(s)  that  it  is  comprehensible  as  an  organizing 
principle  of  a  given  society. 

This  chapter  elaborates  my  argument  over  several  sections:  the  first  theorizes  a 
general  definition  of  'transparency';  the  second  situates  the  development  of  'Welsh 
transparency'  in  reference  to  changing  patterns  of  UK  and  EU  governance  during  the 
1990s;  the  third  describes  hov^^  technology  acts  as  a  model-referent  to  the  ontological 
legitimacy  of  the  Assembly  as  democratic;  the  fourth  describes  how  the  Assembly's 
Open  Government  Policy  is  interpreted  and  practiced  by  civil  servants  and  elected 
officials;  the  final  section  examines  the  contradictions  engendered  in  the  practice  of 
opermess  as  fundamental  to  the  reproduction  of  Welsh  democracy. 

Theorizing  Transparency 

Given  the  numerous  political  and  economic  contexts  in  which  'transparency'  is 
contemporarily  defined,  applied  and  contested,^  one  could  argue  that  the  most  general 
meaning  of  transparency  is  the  reversal  of  its  absence.  Transparency,  in  other  words, 
assumes  a  specified  (and  public)  character  as  a  response  to  a  specified  (and  publicized) 
circumstance  of  its  lack.  Rather  than  transcendent,  opermess  is  only  the  possibihty  of  a 


In  recent  (Western)  popular  and  academic  writing,  for  example,  presupposed 
relationships  between  institutional  legitimacy  and  individual  or  collective  rights  are  often 
analyzed  in  reference  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  transparency,  as  with:  corporate 
accountability  (Fairclough  2003;  Economist  2003;  Walls  2003;  Muirhead  2002); 
international  relations,  development  and  monetary  policy  (Scholte  2004;  Nanz  and 
Steffek  2004;  Francis  and  James  2003;  Grigorescu  2003;  Stasavage  2003;  Soederberg 
2001;  Wang  and  Rosenau  2001;  Galtung  2000;  United  States  Congress  Joint  Economic 
Committee  2000);  political  reform  (Beijing  Review  2004;  Gerring  and  Thacker  2004; 
Levine  2004;  Adams  2003;  Carey  2003;  Economist  2001;  Mendelson  2001;  Sadchikov 
2001;  Vittal  200\;  Journal  of  Democracy  1999;  Aziz  1999);  and  perhaps  most 
illustratively,  in  reference  to  the  co-extensive  political  and  economic  implications  of  the 
U.S.-led  war  on  h-aq  (Benomar  2004;  Dao  2003;  Hanson  2003;  Hiebert  2003;  Klein 
2003;  Greenhouse  2002). 
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specific  historical  context  (Ku  1998:177);  it  is  an  "invention  of  critique"  bound  within 
"analytic  conventions"  of  representation  (Levine  2004: 1 03).  Its  exact  meaning  is  shaped 
by  exactly  what  it  is  not,  and  thereby  presumes  anchorage  to  a  spatial  and  temporal 
specificity  that  precedes  its  visibility,  further  implicating  social  interaction  in  its 
production.  Transparency,  in  short,  is  a  historicized  practice  of  reproducing  political 
right.  The  scope  and  function  of  transparency  is  mapped  out  and  imbued  with  the  force 
of  institutional  power— a  technology  of  the  gaze,  if  you  will — as  the  inverted  double  of 
its  opposite:  transparency/conspiracy,  transparency/corruption,  transparency/secrecy, 
transparency/evil  (Sanders  2000  and  West;  Ku  1998;  Florini  2000:13;  Baudrillard 
2003:33-6;  see  also  Crowley  2002). 

As  a  general  signifier  of  institutional  form,  transparency  demands  a  reorganization 
(and  more  purposefully,  reform)  of  administrative  practices  toward  visibility  with  the 
attendant  presumption  that  particular  forms  of  disclosure  equate  with  the  exposure  of 
absolute  truths  otherwise  concealed.  In  this  sense  transparency  discourses  operate  as  the 
appearance  of  technocratic  rationalism  and  systemic  self-correction.  In  the  contemporary 
political  realm,  which  of  course  cannot  be  completely  divorced  from  the  economic  or 
social,  reform  assumes  its  own  self-actualization  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  its 
publicity.  Transparency  is  thus  tied  to  broader  media  circuits  of  reportage,  access,  and 
disclosure,  i.e.,  the  electronic  and  print  media  which  includes  news  programming  and 
television  networks  devoted  to  parhamentary  coverage,  wireless  and  satellite 
communications  systems,  personal  recording  devices  such  as  camcorders  (Livingston 
2000),  and  (less  directly)  transportation  networks  enabling  citizens  to  travel  and  observe 
unfolding  political  processes.  Transparency  outside  these  circuits  may  very  well  be 
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unthinkable,  let  alone  impracticable,  and  thereby  announces  one  of  transparency's  central 
contradictions:  some  degree  of  publicity  (or  the  same  visibility  networks)  must  be 
presupposed  to  name  transparency's  absence  and  presence.  Or,  from  a  more  structural 
analysis  of  transparency:  "To  effectively  alter  the  behavior  of  states  and  substate  actors, 
regimes  . . .  must  either  have — or  create — information  about  the  activities  they  seek  to 
regulate  and  the  impact  of  those  activities  on  the  ultimate  goals  of  the  regime"  (Mitchell 
1998:111). 

Epistemologically,  therefore,  transparency  implies  a  democracy  of  supervisory 
techniques  that,  while  explicitly  requiring  some  form  of  extra-institutional  observability, 
do  not  break  from  the  institutional  threshold  of  its  self-reproducing  power.  A  priori, 
transparency  practices  must  assume  the  presence  of  a  generalized,  homogenized  public 
with  not  only  equal  access  to  information  and  influential  people  (Reddy  1992:136)  but 
also  with  the  ability  to  interpret  information  as  relevant  to  democratic  reform  and,  further, 
the  ability  to  identify  and  navigate  an  appropriate  institutional  terrain  in  the  interests  of  a 
shared  public  good  (perhaps  the  most  problematic  aspect  of  transparency's  telos).  The 
responsibility  and  capacity  to  engender  both  surveillance  and  discipline  as  a  practice  of 
transparency,  therefore,  falls  on  the  state  apparatus  to  manufacture  an  open  institutional 
environment  and  the  agents  predisposed  to  monitor  it.  Transparency  is  imbued  with 
substance  and  form  in  the  practices  of  deliberation  that  are  the  grounds  on  which 
openness  and  its  antithesis  are  judged  as  possible. 

As  a  potential,  or  latent  agency,  this  broadly  Habermasian  view  of  communicative 
exchange  further  implies  a  state-sponsored  project  of  harmonizing  social  and  institutional 
materiality  and  temporality.  Without  understating  the  problematic  role  of  the  media  and 
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other  transparency  networks  in  providing  a  window  to  openness,  rights  of  accountability 
are  ultimately  secured  in  shared  spaces  of  membership  (e.g.,  national  or  supranational 
citizenship  granting  rights  of  access  to  the  civil  interlocutor;  in  business,  share  holders 
holding  a  share,  or  piece,  of  the  corporate  infrastructure  and  equally  owning  the  rights  to 
accountability)  and  in  the  state-organized  coordination  of  institutional  time  (e.g., 
temporally  organized  sequences  of  institutional  disclosure,  simultaneous  with  and 
potentially  followed  by  regulated  sequences  of  civil  surveillance  and  intervention  into 
institutional  processes).  Modem  transparency,  in  short,  demands  the  exposure  of 
political  power  as  a  means  of  mitigating  against  its  excesses  without  challenging  the 
epistemological  or  ontological  salience  of  "Western  governance"  as  a  general  signifier  of 
democratized  social  organization. 

As  it  is  rooted  in  the  very  practices  it  seeks  to  render  visible  and  therefore  shares  in 
Western  modernity's  objectivist  rules  of  knowledge  production,  transparency  also 
presupposes  an  institutionally-internalized  means  of  getting  at  the  'truth'  of  governance, 
or  again,  producing  the  presence  of  democracy  from  its  (ever-potential)  absence.  The 
discoverability  of  transparency's  lack,  in  almost  scientific  fashion,  implies  an  absolute 
reference  point  for  discerning  knowledge  (of  secrecy,  corruption,  etc.),  an  objective  (or 
transparent)  instrument  of  evaluation  (the  media,  judicial  networks,  and  organizations 
operating  nationally  and  internationally),  and  an  equally  absolute  materiality  in  time  and 
space  for  political-institutional  activity  to  be  publicly  scrutinized  and,  when  necessary, 
reformed.  Institutional  relations  and  activities,  public  actors  and  media  visibility 
networks  must  be  stripped  of  context — e.g.,  competing  interpretations  of  openness, 
differentiated  experiences  of  transparent  practice,  ever-partial  forms  of  media  coverage 
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and  dissemination — to  assume  a  functionally  coherent  and  mutually  integrating  public 
sphere.  Transparency's  dependence  on  the  public  sphere  may  well  be  the  most  sublime 
irony  of  modernity's  auto-corrective  project:  the  very  problems  of  govemmentality  that 
give  rise  to  the  possibility  of  transparency  reform  indicate  the  asymmetries  (of  voice, 
access,  etc.)  in  civil-state  relations  which  undermine  both  the  self-policing  functions  of 
political  institutions  (an  essentially  positivist  epistemology)  and  the  foundational 
legitimacy  of  'government  of/by  the  people'  (the  ideological  effect  of  democracy). 
Ultimately,  transparency  anticipates  the  possibility  and  impossibility  of  fully  realizing  the 
political  goals  of  modernity. 

The  difficulty  of  this  proposition  lies  in  conflating  the  illumination  of  the 
mechanics  of  state  power  with  substantively  changing  the  civil-governmental  relations 
upon  which  Western  democratic  power  is  legitimated.  Transparency  reforms  may  often 
usher  in  a  democracy  of  access  but  not  necessarily  the  democratization  of  decision- 
making. It  potentially  obfuscates  as  much  as  it  illuminates.  One  cannot,  in  fact,  assume  a 
correlation  between  an  open  government  policy  and  democratization  (cf  Finel  and  Lord 
2000b) — however  much  both  are  founded  in  shared  ideals  of  the  public  sphere — 
precisely  because  "the  human  factor  in  democratization  reflected  in  the  gap  between 
universal  democratic  values  and  culture  and  time-bound  difficulties  of  democratic 
institutional  practice  cannot  be  over-emphasized"  (Owusu  1997:122). 

Understanding  the  "gap"  between  rendering  institutional  practices  transparent  and 
rendering  them  democratic — an  ideological  and  performative  distance — is  richly 
suggestive  of  ethnography's  value  for  theorizing  how  and  why  (in  the  'lower  case'  sense 
of  the  question)  global  discourses  gain  semiotic  purchase  in  local  human  contexts  (Orlove 
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2004;  Holtzman  2004;  Appadurai  1996).  Working  within  this  analytic  register  and 
inspired  by  the  work  of  Appadurai  (1996),  Sanders,  and  West  situate  'transparency'  as  an 
ideoscape,  i.e.,  a  chain  of  "ideas,  terms,  and  images  that  can  be  condensed  into  key 
words...  and  exported  to  new  contexts,"  that  ultimately  convey  "notions  fundamental  to 
the  operative  logic  of  globahzing  economic  and  political  institutions"  (2003 : 1 0).  From 
this  perspective,  open  govemmen'  is  an  important  global  ideoscape  conveying 
institutional  legitimacy  upon  the  National  Assembly,  but  it  is  ultimately  given  shape  and 
meaning  in  the  practices  of  the  actors  operating  in  its  historical  and  legislative 
environment.  Given  that  the  rule-generating  logic  of  transparency  is  dependent  upon 
political  actors  to  define  those  very  rules  as  legitimate,  'Assembly  openness'  can  be 
analyzed  as  a  central  ideoscape  defining  Welsh  democracy  in  local  and  global  contexts. 
This  chapter  lays  out  a  dialogical  reading  of  Assembly  transparency  as  operating  through 
global  and  local  registers  of  discursive  legitimacy  that  shape  pracfices  of  openness  in 
Wales. 

Welsh  Transparency  in  UK  and  EU  Contexts 

The  Thatcher  years  (1979-92)  were  in  some  respects  a  period  of  retrenchment 
against  transparency  in  politics  domestically,  even  as  the  Prime  Minister  demanded  more 
openness  fi-om  Eastern  Europe  governments  internationally.  The  Official  Secrets  Act  of 
1911,  which  was  developed  in  response  to  German  espionage,  for  example,  set  an 
unparalleled  standard  of  government  secrecy  in  the  West  that  was,  nevertheless, 
strengthened  by  her  Conservative  Govenunent's  Official  Secrets  Act  of  1989.  hi  a 
statement  more  notably  indicative  of  Cold  War  rhetoric  than  any  political  realities  of 
East- West  hostility  at  the  time.  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  defended  the  1989  Act  on  the 
grounds  that  "We  do  sometimes  have  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  the  freedom  we  cherish  in 
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order  to  defend  ourselves  from  those  whose  aim  is  to  destroy  that  freedom  altogether" 
(Florini  2000:19).  Major's  Conservative  Government  (1992-97)  intimated  something  of 
a  corrective  in  its  White  Paper  on  government  openness  in  1994,  but  the  document  did 
"not  concede  the  principle  that  rights  [of  access]  should  be  the  rule  and  restrictions  the 
exception,"  focusing  instead  on  a  general  right  of  access  to  request  information  without  a 
parallel  right  of  access  to  government  documents  specifically  (Raab  1994:340).  Thus,  in 
the  parHamentary  context  of  UK  politics,  the  latter  1990s  were  ripe  for  Labour  to  exploit 
the  Conservative  ambivalence  about  transparency  in  government  as  part  of  a  general 
gloss  on  the  slumping  state  of  electoral  democracy  in  Britain  (see,  for  example,  the 
comments  of  Straw  in  Osier  1995). 

There  was  also  a  high  degree  of  confluence  between  New  Labour  and  the  European 
Union  fransparency  discourses  during  the  1990s  (Fairclough  2001 :74-5;  Raab  1994).  The 
EU  officially  states,  "Complaints  regarding  a  lack  of  transparency  tend  to  reflect  a 
general  feeling  that  the  European  institutions  are  remote  and  secretive  and  that  decision- 
making procedures  are  difficult  for  the  ordinary  European  citizen  to  understand."''  Many 
of  the  EU's  transparency  reforms  of  the  1990s,  therefore,  concenfrated  on  internal 
changes  in  the  European  civil  service  and  the  working  practices  of  the  Council  by 
creating  a  legislated  framework  of  practice  not  unlike  the  UK's  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.^  Post-Maastricht  Europe  also  came  to  associate  transparency  with  its  governing 

"  Available  at  http://europa.eu.int/scadplus/leg/en/cig/g4000t.htm,  accessed  June  3,  2003. 
All  quotations  of  EU  documents  in  this  chapter  are  copyright  of  the  European 
Communities  1995-2005. 

^  While  more  legislatively  dispersed  that  the  UK  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the  EU  has 
similarly  responded  to  criticism  about  it  lacking  transparency  by  incorporating  rights  of 
documentary  access  into  the  working  procedures  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and 
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principle  of  subsidiarity,  thereby  pegging  the  democratic  fortunes  of  the  EU  to  the 

working  practices  of  the  institutions  (directly  and  indirectly)  under  its  oversight  (cf 

Neuwahl  1995).  At  a  meeting  with  the  Presidents  of  the  Regions  of  Europe  in  2002, 

then-EC  President  Romano  Prodi  (2002)  stated: 

. . .  five  principles:  openness,  participation,  accountability,  effectiveness  and 
coherence  . . .  effectively  serve  to  "apply  better  the  fundamental  principles  of 
subsidiarity  and  proportionality  that  underiie  our  Treaties"  and  they  concern  all  EU 
institutions.  Which  is  why  we  are  seeking  to:  achieve  more  transparency  in  the  day- 
to-day  application  of  EU  policies  and  greater  participation  by  organised  civil 
society  and  the  representatives  of  municipalities,  towns  and  regions  . . .  Leaders  of 
regional,  urban  and  local  communities  have  a  specific  responsibility  because  they 
are  directly  involved  in  the  application  of  a  whole  series  of  Community  rules  and 
programmes.  Such  "grassroots  democracy"  can  teach  the  European  Union  much  in 
the  way  of  improving  communication  and  political  practice. 

In  similar  fashion,  Blair  associated  democratic  reform  with  devolufion  (in  the  same 

article  quoted  above)  by  looking  outward  to  Europe  to  legitimate  his  modernization 

campaign.  Devolution,  he  argued, 

has  led  every  other  large  European  democracy,  including  France  and  Spain  with 
centralising  traditions  as  strong  as  Britain's,  to  create  a  regional  tier  between  central 
government  and  local  authorities.  Spain,  for  example,  has  met  regional  aspirations 
of  varying  strengths  by  adopting  a  rolling  programme  of  devolufion,  across  a 
lengthy  fimespan,  in  line  with  the  flow  of  popular  sentiment.  (Blair  1996:56) 

The  political  rhetoric  about  democratic  transparency  flowing  fi-om  London  and 
Brussels  no  doubt  influenced  the  shape  and  outlook  of  the  National  Assembly  for  Wales, 


European  Commission  in  1993;  and  with  the  development  of  a  Council  Code  of  Practice 
in  1995,  rights  of  public  access  to  Council  and  Commission  proceedings.  With  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Amsterdam  (2001),  cifizens  may  also  review  the 
outcomes  and  explanations  of  Council  votes  and  statements  on  the  legislative  process, 
including  meeting  minutes  of  the  Council.  The  ideological  similarifies  of  New  Labour 
and  EU  discourses  is  expressed,  for  example,  in  the  EU's  Laeken  Declaration  of  2001: 
"The  European  Union  derives  its  legitimacy  from  the  democratic  values  it  projects,  the 
aims  it  pursues  and  the  powers  and  instruments  it  possesses.  However,  the  European 
project  also  derives  its  legifimacy  from  democratic,  transparent  and  efficient  insfituUons" 
(European  Commission  2001). 
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at  the  very  least  in  terms  of  initiating  a  foundational  lexicon  of  best  practice,  if  not  a 
similar  procedural  design.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  jump  from  illustrating  the 
complementary  political/rhetorical  environment  of  the  time  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
macro-projects — EU/UK  transparency  reform,  devolution/subsidiarity — generically 
informed  or  continue  to  inform  the  development  of  transparency  practices  in  the  National 
Assembly.  It  would,  in  short,  deny  the  heterogeneity  of  national  experience  in  Europe  at 
a  time  when  ethnographic  research  outside  the  West  has  convincingly  demonstrated  the 
local  mutability  of  global  modernity  (cf.  Chakrabarty  2001;  Gaonkar  2001;  Gaonkar 
2002).  As  a  blueprint  of  political  openness,  by  contrast,  the  National  Assembly  policy 
process  would  take  shape — and  thereby  define  its  own  transparency — as  a  reversal  of  its 
absence,  inscribed  as  alter-images  of:  political  hostility  in  the  Commons,  informational 
secrecy  in  the  UK  civil  service,  and  the  historical  unaccountability  of  government 
agencies  (and  sponsored  agencies)  in  Wales.  Having  established  the  historical 
significance  of  transparency  to  the  Assembly  in  Chapter  One,  the  following  elaborates 
how  'transparency'  would  move  from  a  potent  discursive  possibility — i.e.,  a  signifying 
resource  for  claiming  political  legitimacy  in  the  generalized,  if  favorable,  political 
climates  of  the  Europe  and  Britain — to  a  set  of  ideologically  driven  practices  specific  to 
democratic  governance  in  Wales. 

Technologies  of  Openness 

Welsh  transparency  can  be  read  as  a  panoptic  surveillance  technique  of  self- 
regulation  (Foucault  1972)  engendered  by  the  practices  of  officials  within  a 
technologically-geared  policymaking  environment,  hideed,  the  National  Assembly  is 
committed  to  delivering  democracy  to  Wales  through  high  technology  both  internally  and 
externally.  Technology  thereby  straddles  the  institufion's  interior  and  exterior  self- 
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projection.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  vehicle  to  legitimacy  as  transparency,  thereby  fulfilling  the 
ontological  promise  of  Welsh  democracy.  Simultaneously,  technology  is  the  subject  of 
policymaking  practices  intended  to  transform  Wales  into  a  global  player,  socially  and 
economically.  Technology's  reach  thereby  extends  inward  into  the  workings  of  the 
Assembly  as  its  corrective  instrument  and  a  means  of  enacting  the  ideological  platform  of 
the  Assembly  Government  in  economic  development  and  social  service  provision. 
"Improving  enterprise  and  innovation,"  for  instance,  is  one  of  four  central  pillars  of  the 
Assembly  Government's  policy  vision,  A  Winning  Wales,  which  states,  "the  Assembly 
Government's  aspiration  is  that,  within  a  generation,  the  standard  of  living  in  Wales  will 
match  that  of  the  UK  as  a  whole.  Wales  will  become  more  prosperous  and  that  prosperity 
will  be  sustainable  and  more  evenly  spread"  (National  Assembly  for  Wales  2002b:  1). 

Technology  also  structures  the  possibilities  of  transparent,  democratic  practice  in 
Wales.  The  National  Assembly's  Internet  site  (www.wales.gov.uk)  makes  public  all 
documents  (policy  assessments,  items  tabled  for  vote/debate,  minutes  of  ministerial 
meetings),  plenary  and  committee  schedules,  and  background  information  (Assembly 
history,  institutional  structure,  visitors  information)  about  the  institution.  The  Assembly 
web  site  promotes  its  own  sense  of  democratic  transparency  to  the  national  community  in 
several  important  ways.  Fundamentally,  the  hitemet  site  is  intended  as  a  conduit  for  civil 
society  to  interact  with  government  by  providing  "search  facilities,  feedback  and  contact 
forms  for  further  enquiries  about  the  availability  of  information"  (National  Assembly  for 
Wales  2001c).  It  also  introduces  (and  by  doing  so,  affirms)  in  Welsh  and  English 
versions  of  the  site  what  the  Assembly  is  and  what  it  does  in  legislative  and  electoral 
terms.  A  biography  link  on  the  Assembly  home  page,  for  example,  explains  who  one's 
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representatives  are,  what  territories  of  Wales  they  are  responsible  for,  and  how  they  can 
be  contacted.  This  is  not  just  a  public  service:  a  great  many  in  Welsh  civil  society  are 
unclear  about  how  the  Assembly  works  and  who  represents  them  in  Cardiff  Bay.  Thus, 
electronic  connectivity  is  about  promoting  civic  interaction  in  a  virtual  public  sphere  of 
Wales  and  externally  legitimating  the  Assembly's  procedural  legitimacy  through  the 
virtual  reproduction  of  its  (ideal)  open  institutional  structure.  Technology  thereby 
becomes  its  own  referent  to  the  success  of  the  Assembly's  ambition  for  Wales: 
electronically-based  democracy  promotes  a  "best  practice"  model  that  is  extended 
through  policy  initiatives  to  develop  digital  information/communication  technology 
networks  across  the  country. 

As  a  discourse  of  legitimacy,  technology  is  a  key  conduit  through  which  Assembly 
activity  is  extended  as  transparent  and  accessible  to  the  general  public.  Time  and  space 
are  truncated  by  hyper-real  connectivity:  the  National  Assembly  is  brought  closer  to 
Welsh  citizens  who  cannot  attend  plenary  and  committee  meetings;  the  time  lapse 
associated  with  disseminating  information  through  the  media  is  reduced  to  real  time, 
unfiltered  communication  through  the  Internet. 

Transcripts  from  all  plenary  sessions  are  made  available  to  reinforce  openness  and 
accountability.  Digital  video  recordings  of  many  plenary  and  committee  meetings  are 
archived  for  public  retrieval.  These  sessions  can  also  be  viewed  as  they  occur.  Active 
public  scrutiny  across  Wales  must  therefore  be  assumed  as  both  a  precondition  and  a 
consequence  of  virtual  oversight.  A  figurative  public  encompassing  the  whole  of  the 
nation  is  a  constant  viewer  and  companion;  the  impersonal  gaze  of  public  scrutiny 
demands  for  itself  a  performance  of  democracy  whether  anyone  literally  watches  or  not. 
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Thus,  the  self-regulation  creates  a  new  economy  of  open  practices  that  proclaim  the 
transparency  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Practicing  Openness 

Recall  from  the  opening  of  this  chapter  that  transparency  is  theoretically  defined  as 
a  reversal  of  absence  that  assimies  a  specified  form  as  the  alter-image  of  its  lack.  This 
section  details  how  the  Open  Government  Policy  operates  as  the  reversal  of  un- 
democratic governance  in  Wales,  as  defined  by  the  political  actors  invested  with  the 
authority  to  set  the  terms  of  reformation.  As  such,  it  chronicles  how  transparency 
operates  at  the  interface  of  the  epistemology  of  Welsh  governance  passed  doAvn  from 
London,  i.e.,  a  schema  of  rules  and  procedures  that  equates  legitimacy  to  openness  to 
democracy,  and  the  governing  ideology  of  Wales,  i.e.,  the  interpretive  framework  of  the 
National  Assembly  Executive  which  transformed  secondary  legislation  on  openness  into 
Welsh  democratic  practice. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Blair  and  the  direction  of  Secretary  of  State  Davies,  a  new 
policymaking  culture  was  to  develop  that  respected  the  competing  interests  of  political 
parties  and  a  pluralistically-defined  civil  society  of  voluntary  associations,  unions,  and 
pressure  groups.  Fundamentally,  the  National  Assembly  was  intended  to  be  a  more  open, 
inclusive,  and  accessible  political  institution  than  Westminster  in  London  and  the  Welsh 
Office,  which  oversaw  a  range  of  UK  policy  implementations  in  Wales  from  1964-1999. 
This  section  considers  how  civil  servants  once  working  for  the  Welsh  Office  and  now  for 
the  Welsh  Assembly  Government  interpret  the  effects  of  the  policy  on  openness. 

Expectations  were  high  when  the  National  Assembly  first  convened  in  May  1999. 
The  Labour  Party  took  the  most  seats  (28)  but  not  enough  for  a  majority  (31). 
hnmediately  underscored,  therefore,  was  the  importance  of  engendering  the  cross-party 
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good  will  envisioned  in  the  Government  of  Wales  Act.  By  February  2000,  however,  the 
political  opposition  successfully  carried  a  vote  of  no  confidence  against  Labour  First 
Secretary  (i.e..  Assembly  leader)  Alun  Michael.  The  attack  was  largely  based  on  the 
opinion  that  Michael  was  working  in  secrecy  with  his  political  masters  in  London,  and 
not  with  the  AMs  in  Cardiff  Bay,  to  develop  Assembly  polices  for  spending  European 
Structural  Funds  awarded  to  Wales.  When  the  Labour  Party's  Rhodri  Morgan  was 
selected  to  replace  Michael  as  leader  of  the  Assembly  Government,  he  "committed  [the 
Welsh  Assembly  Government]  to  being  one  of  the  most  open,  accessible  and  egalitarian 
governments  in  the  world."  (National  Assembly  for  Wales  2002c).  Taking  a  proactive 
approach  to  the  passage  of  the  UK  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (2000),  the  new  First 
Minister  initiated  the  National  Assembly  Open  Government  Policy.  The  Act,  passed  in 
2000  but  not  taking  UK-wide  effect  until  2005,  provides  a  general  right  of  access  to 
recorded  information  held  by  public  authorities  and  establishes  an  Information 
Commissioner  to  promote  and  monitor  the  Act's  implementation. 

Open  government  is  based  on  the  Act's  principles  and  the  foundations  of  open 
practice  laid  out  in  section  70  of  the  Government  of  Wales  Act  (1998)  and  Standing 
Order  17.1  of  the  National  Assembly  (1999).  The  latter  entitles  the  public  to  request  and 
inspect  any  document  "in  the  possession  of  or  under  the  control  of  the  Assembly  which 
contains  material  relating  to  any  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  which  have  taken  place  or 
are  to  take  place,  except  where"  legal  and/or  commercial  considerations  prohibit  the 
release.^  Also  included  is  an  appeal  system  allowing  for  the  right  of  public  complaint 
about  the  outcomes  of  requests  for  information.  The  National  Assembly's  Code  of 

^  Standing  Orders,  National  Assembly  for  Wales,  p.  49. 
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Practice  on  Public  Access  to  Information  is  not  a  legally  binding  document  but  a  set  of 

self-enforced  principles  of  transparent  practice  for  Welsh  public  authorities  to  uphold/ 

Morgan  released  the  following  "Statement  on  Freedom  of  Information"  in  the  early 

weeks  after  assuming  leadership: 

Greater  openness  must  be  at  the  heart  of  our  business.  Not  only  will  decisions  made 
in  the  open  be  better-informed  decisions,  they  will  be  better  decisions,  because  they 
will  be  made  in  the  knowledge  that  the  process  will  be  open  to  scrutiny  at  every 
stage.  We  must  remove  the  barriers  between  the  governed  and  the  governing.  Our 
new  democracy  in  Wales  means  that  this  is  what  people  have  come  to  expect,  and  it 
is  what  I  would  like  to  deliver  (National  Assembly  for  Wales.  (National  Assembly 
for  Wales  2000b) 

Transparency  is  thus  presented  as  the  reflexive  feedback  loop  of  democracy. 

Explicit  in  the  First  Minister's  statement  is  the  idea  that  transparency  is  good  for 

democracy,  not  only  as  a  corrective  to  government  secrecy,  but  also  as  the  means  by 

which  govemance  is  democratic.  Implicit  in  the  statement  is  that  past  forms  of 

governance  in  Wales  lacked  democratic  accountability  by  virtue  of  lacking  transparency. 

The  First  Minister  expanded  the  scope  for  interpreting  the  UK  Act  of  2000  by  directing 

all  government  officials,  including  local  authorities  and  Assembly  Sponsored  PubUc 

Bodies  (ASPBs)  to  implement  a  policy  of  determining  "substantial  harm"  rather  than 

"harm"  as  the  basic  test  for  justifying  refusals  on  requests  for  information.  Morgan 

elaborated  his  position  in  the  same  Statement  on  Freedom  of  Information: 

I  want  to  go  fiirther  in  Wales  and  test  for  a  strong  likelihood  of  substantial,  rather 
than  simple,  harm.  I  have  consulted  the  Parliamentary  Ombudsman  and  he  is 
content  that  we  should  adopt  this  as  the  test  to  be  applied  in  Wales.  He  will 
therefore  use  substantial  harm  as  the  basis  for  a  finding  of  maladministration,  if 
people  are  wrongly  denied  access  to  the  information  that  they  have  requested.  As  I 
have  already  mentioned,  the  Assembly  has  its  own  code  of  practice  on  public 
access  to  information,  adopted  in  May  1999,  shortly  after  the  Assembly  came  into 
existence.  The  code  requires  us  to  be  proactive  in  making  information  available. 
We  have  made  enormous  progress  and  more  information  is  available  to  the  public 


These  principles  are  reproduced  in  Appendix  C. 
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on  the  workings  of  the  Assembly  than  there  was  ever  available  about  the  old  Welsh 

Office  Even  if  harm  is  likely,  the  code  allows  disclosure  where  the  public 

interest  outweighs  that  harm.  (National  Assembly  for  Wales  2000b) 

The  First  Minister  thereby  establishes  a  distinctly  Welsh  polity  by  moving  forward 

the  implementation  of  the  Act  and  expanding  its  scope.  In  principle,  the  Welsh  polity 

created  by  this  decision  is  a  more  empowered  one  relative  to  the  UK  as  a  whole. 

Assembly  openness,  in  other  words,  creates  legalistic  boundaries  of  openness  and 

legitimate  government  secrecy  (cf  Ku  1998;  Florini  2000)  and  in  the  process  maps  out 

new  political  boundaries  between  England  and  Wales  marked  by  public  rights  of  access 

to  information.  Yet,  Welsh  difference  is  mapped  historically,  not  horizontally  between 

institutions,  by  Morgan:  his  critique  is  not  aimed  at  deficiencies  in  the  empowerment  of 

the  UK  polity  (and  therefore  UK  democracy),  however  much  this  is  implicit  in  the 

creation  of  distinctly  Welsh  transparency  policy.  The  illegitimacy  of  pre-devolved 

governance  is  not  illuminated  by  comparison  in  the  present,  but  rather  through  naming  a 

temporal  depth  of  opacity  which  displaces  any  scrutiny  of  contemporary  UK  democracy. 

The  epistemological  uncertainty  derived  from  the  promotion  of  differentiated  openness  is 

thus  masked  in  an  ideological  account  of  past  secrecy  terminating  at  the  doorstep  of  the 

old  Welsh  Office,  which  was  re-named  the  "Wales  Office"  after  devolution. 

Nevertheless,  the  supplementary  meanings  unspoken  in  the  above  statement  create 

parallel  boundaries  of  difference  between  an  open  Assembly  and  its  antitheses:  the 

historical  past  and  the  geographic  present.  Both  are  critical  to  the  underwriting  of 

legitimacy. 

Temporal  and  physical  boundaries  are  substantiated  through  human  and  electronic 
exchange  networks  that  mark  sites  of  public  inspection  and  surveillance.  The  Assembly 
must  operate  openly  through  TV  broadcasting  and  web  casting  its  proceedings,  the 
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bilingual  publishing  and  registering  of  government  documents  and  plenary  transcripts, 

and  more  recently,  electronically  posting  minutes  of  ministerial  meetings  and  "factual" 

documents  justifying  policy  decisions.  The  limits  of  openness  are  reflected  in  the 

Assembly's  requirements  to  protect  commercial  information,  personal  privacy,  and,  in  a 

nation-defining  context,  information  that  exceeds  its  policy  responsibilities,  i.e.,  that 

possessed  by  Whitehall  or  non-devolved  government  agencies. 

More  than  any  other  actors  involved  in  the  Assembly  policy  process,  civil  servants 

must  negotiate  the  terms  of  transparency  in  this  interstitial  space  distinguishing  Welsh 

fi-om  UK  sovereignty.  Understanding  their  changing  roles  under  devolution  goes  to  the 

heart  of  questions  about  who  governs  Wales  after  1999.  If  anything,  the  answer  to  this 

question  is  complicated  by  devolution  and  the  Assembly's  ensuing  commitment  to 

transparency.  There  are  now  more  officials  to  answer  to  as  well  as  the  public  at  large. 

Foremost,  bureaucrats  of  the  Welsh  Assembly  Government  are  simultaneously  civil 

servants  bound  to  the  UK's  Code  of  Conduct  for  Civil  Servants  and  owe  allegiance  to  the 

National  Assembly  for  Wales.  "The  traditional  approach  to  government  in  the  UK," 

explained  a  high  ranking  civil  servant  (Civil  Servant  1), 

was  characterized  by  saying  "You  can  have  openness,  or  you  can  have  government, 
but  you  can't  have  both."  That  tradition,  um,  makes  policymaking  by  civil  servants 
a  fairiy  closed  system  in  which  information  about  what  was  going  on  was  not  made 
publicly  available  and  that  civil  servants  on  the  whole  had  a  monopoly  on  control 
of  the  information  ...  it  is  quite  a  cultural  change  to  say  to  our  people,  "Well,  you 
need  to  start  from  the  assumption  that  any  information  you  hold  should  be  made 
fi-eely  available  to  the  public  unless  there  are  good,  specified  reasons  for  not  doing 
so."  . . .  Of  course  it  does  have  its  limitations.  The  particular  form  of  devolufion 
that  we  have  for  Wales  does  mean  that  we  still  have  to  maintain  a  very  close 
relationship  with  Whitehall,  and  Whitehall  of  course  is  operating  on  a  different  set 
of  cultural  norms.  So,  for  example,  its  not  easy  for  us  to  make  available  information 
about  exchanges  moving  through  Whitehall  departments,  (hiterview  March  27 
2003) 
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What  devolution  has  meant  for  the  civil  service,  therefore,  is  a  new  culture  of  best 
practice  in  government  derived  from  the  bureaucratic  networks  installed  by  Whitehall 
over  the  twentieth  century.  Many  of  the  civil  servants  I  spoke  to  informally  or  formally 
summarized  this  difference  in  terms  of  exposure  and  proximity  or  "closeness"  to  the 
public.  A  senior  civil  servant  (Civil  Servant  2)  interviewed  summarized  the  change,  "In 
terms  of  the  content  of  the  work  and  the  way  we  work,  the  basic  work,  not  very  much 
[has  changed].  ...  In  terms  of  accountability,  responsibility  and  general  thrust  of  policy, 
there's  a  difference"  (Interview  May  21,  2003).  Much  of  this  difference  has  to  do  with 
the  greater  role  of  ministers  in  the  daily  activities  of  civil  servants  after  devolution. 
Ministers  are  now  appointed  in  and  operate  from  Cardiff,  not  Whitehall,  to  develop 
public  policies  for  Wales.  Moreover,  there  were  far  fewer  ministers  in  the  old  Welsh 
Office  covering  the  range  of  policy  subjects  now  covered  by  the  more  numerous 
Assembly  Ministers.  From  the  perspective  of  many  in  the  civil  service  in  Wales,  this  has 
meant  an  increase  in  surveillance  and  government  oversight  into  civil  service  affairs,  as 
well  as  an  increased  workload  (Cole  2003).  Another  civil  servant  (Civil  Servant  3) 
interviewed  described  this  as  a  positive  trade  off*  between  the  Assembly  creating 
"another  layer  of  people  coming  around  late  on  a  Friday  and  asking  questions"  as  "a 
small  price  to  pay"  for  improving  working  relations  between  elected  officials  and  the 
civil  service  (Interview  July  24,  2003).  "The  biggest  difference,"  Civil  Servant  3 
continued, 

would  be  there's  a  lot  more  interest  in  our  work  now.  So,  for  example,  even  little 
detailed  day-to-day  things  like,  um,  we  attend  a  lot  of .  .  .  events  in  continental 

g 

The  civil  servant  also  added  that  the  positive  nature  of  the  trade  off  is  "a  little 
complicated  by  fact  that  we  are  also  in  a  position  of  receiving  additional  funding"  from 
the  Assembly  and  European  Union. 
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Europe.  We  now  have  people  at  a  political  level  taking  an  interest  in  that  activity, 
[ministers]  turning  up  to  help  us,  hosting  lunches,  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff.  It  does 
make  a  difference.  Its  nice  to  have  [ministers]  there  as  part  of  the  Wales  team 
basically. 

Civil  servants  are  trained  in  maximizing  openness  to  further  the  development  of  the 
new  culture  of  transparency.  Ranking  civil  servants  are  also  now  required  to  be  public 
figures  in  televised  and  webcasted  committee  meetings  of  the  National  Assembly.  In 
addition  to  changing  civil  servants'  roles  in  policymaking,  bringing  bureaucrats  into  the 
light  of  openness  reverses  the  order  of  secrecy  maintained  by  the  UK  civil  service,  if  not 
challenging  the  centrality  of  the  bureaucratic  "office  secret"  in  maintaining  institutional 
power  (Weber  1978a:992-3;  see  also  Britan  and  Cohen  1980).  Civil  Servant  2  explained 
that 


at  certain  levels,  particularly  at  higher  levels,  I  suppose  the  most  significant  change 
has  been  more  accountability  and  appearance  at  subject  committees.  So,  we're 
there  to  accompany  the  ministers,  answering  questions,  contributing  to  the 
discussion  which  gives  us  much  more  exposure.  1  think  it  makes  us  more 
vulnerable  as  a  consequence  of  that  because  no  longer  are  we  faceless  civil  servants 
supporting  the  minister.  Now  we're  sitting  around  the  table  in  public  sessions 
which  are  broadcast  on  the  TV.  That,  initially,  took  some  getting  used  to.  After  the 
first  five  minutes  you  forget  the  cameras  are  there  in  the  informal  nature  of  the 
proceedings.  (Interview  May  21,  2003) 

By  pushing  transparency  into  the  forefront  of  political  deliberations  with  the 
assumption  that  greater  public  scrutiny  ensues,  the  policy  of  Open  Government  casts  the 
National  Assembly  as  a  public  sphere  of  interaction  between  official  practices  of 
governance  and  public  surveillance  of  practice.  The  Assembly's  legitimacy  is  embedded 
in  this  assumption  of  interaction  between  officials  and  the  polity.  Openness  as  described 
officially  has  a  certain  functionalist-objectivist  ring  to  it:  structures  and  procedures  are  in 
place  for  surveillance  and  publication  that  are  limited  by  uneven  degrees  of  transparency 
at  the  national,  state  and  supranational  levels;  the  media  and  public  are  generically  drawn 
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into  the  process  as  exemplars  of  accountability  whose  activities  are  mediated  by  pre- 
defined visibility  networks;  and  openness  practices  sensitize  the  civil  service  in  Wales  to 
a  code  of  conduct  distinct  from  (and  founded  upon)  the  UK  bureaucracy  as  a  whole. 
Given  the  centrality  of  publicity  to  the  successful  operation  of  open  government  in  the 
National  Assembly,  however,  there  is  also  an  important  element  of  performance  involved 
in  openness  that  is  untouched  by  a  strictly  structural  reading.  The  next  section  explores 
this  contradiction. 

Performing  Transparency 

The  consistent  response  to  my  question,  "What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Assembly's 
Open  Government  Policy?,"  was  one  in  favor  of  openness  in  government.  Who  could 
question  the  value  of  transparency  in  politics,  after  all?  This  question  nevertheless 
encouraged  a  variety  of  interpretations  of  what  transparency  means  that  further  informed 
discussion  about  its  limits.  Some  described  openness  as  a  new  procedure  of  "stakeholder 
involvement"  in  policymaking,  i.e.,  including  civil  society  in  decision-making  processes 
initiated  by  the  Welsh  Assembly  Government.  Others  took  it  to  mean  a  practice  of  cross- 
party  collaboration  in  policy  development.  A  few  tellingly  dismissed  openness  as  a 
consequence  of  the  National  Assembly's  lack  of  power.  As  a  member  of  one  party's 
support  staff  said,  "Its  easy  to  have  open  government  when  you're  not  debating  anything 
[of  importance]"  (Interview  March  29,  2003).  The  majority  of  interviewees,  however, 
took  openness  to  mean  the  transparency  of  government  activity  before  the  public  and 
non-ministerial  AMs,  i.e.,  a  practice  that  is  legitimated  interior  and  exterior  to  the 
institution.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  meaning  of  transparency  is  contestable  in  an 
expressly  political  environment  such  as  the  National  Assembly  for  Wales.  Far  more 
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illuminating  (to  borrow  from  transparency's  very  logic)  was  the  broad  but  by  no  means 
uniform  recognition  that  transparency  is  a  good  thing — to  a  point. 

In  essence,  many  Assembly  Members  (in  particular)  expressed  a  bifurcated  view  of 
openness.  Transparency,  on  one  hand,  is  undeniable  as  an  ideal  and  laudable  as  an  ideal- 
practice  of  good  governance.  On  the  other,  open  government  is  interpreted  much  more 
pragmatically  in  the  context-dependent  policymaking  environment  of  Cardiff  Bay.  Some 
AMs,  for  example,  praised  the  ideal  of  transparency  while  laying  the  blame  for  its 
shortcomings  at  the  feet  of  the  primary  instrument  of  its  dissemination,  the  media.'  In  the 
estimation  of  one  Labour  Party  AM  (AM  5),  transparency  thereby  works  against  itself  as 
an  ideal-practice  of  democracy.  AM  5  explained  that  if  the  committee  work  of  the 
Assembly  was 

held  off  camera,  in  private,  you  can  actually  be  honest  about  what  you  think  and 
members  of  different  parties  can  come  to  an  agreement.  . . .  If  you  were  always  in 
with  public  access,  with  the  cameras  there,  then  you'd  tend  to  be  a  bit  more,  not 
intransigent,  but  you  would  stand  on  your  position  and  you  would  insist  on  votes  in 
order  to  show  that  you  put  on  a  fight  until  the  end  . . .  Let  me  give  you  another 
example.  If  we  were  talking  about  the  pros  and  cons  of  making  a  change  to  the  pay 
structure  or  the  [AMs']  allowance  structure,  um,  I  guarantee  to  you  that  there  are 
certain  newspapers  here  that  would  present  that  in  the  worst  possible  light. 
[Laughs.]  As  if  there  was  a  gravy  train  and  we  should  all  be  sacked  and  sacked 
immediately.  It's  very  difficult  to  argue  openly  one  way  or  another  if  you  know 
that  that  is  likely  to  happen  to  you.  I'm  not  saying  make  these  decisions  secret,  but 
sometimes  the  discussion  should  be  confidential.  (Interview  March  3,  2003) 

Open  government,  in  other  words,  reduces  the  chances  of  political  compromise 
however  much  it  illuminates  the  process  by  which  compromise  is  forestalled.  Several 


While  unexplored  in  this  chapter,  there  is  unquestionable  value  in  this  perspective. 
Writing  on  transparency  in  international  relations,  for  example,  Finel  and  Lord  (2000a 
347-8)  state  that  "to  the  extent  that  instantaneous  global  communication  magnifies  time 
constraints,  decision  makers  may  face  increased  pressure  to  act  quickly.  The  media, 
public,  and  foreign  policy  elites  have  all  been  conditioned  by  the  instantaneous 
availability  of  information  to  expect  leaders  to  react  promptly  to  emerging  developments. 
This  creates  a  cycle  of  expectations  in  which  failure  to  act  quickly  is  often  interpreted  as 
indecision  or  worse." 
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AMs  interviewed  implicitly  recognized  the  performative  element  that  is  fore-grounded 

into  the  process  of  openly  making  policy  in  the  Assembly.  Paradoxically,  political  truth 

is  erased  in  this  performance  and  relocated  in  the  more  shadowy  networks  of  informal 

political  exchange.  New  contexts  of  secrecy  replace  older  ones  under  devolution. 

Fulfilling  one's  political-ideological  role  means  that  the  formal  channels  of  deliberation 

do  not  provide  spaces  of  consensus  and  deliberation  in  Wales.  As  one  Conservative  AM 

(AM  6)  interpreted  the  outcome  of  the  openness  policy, 

That  was  classic  New  Labour  spin.  We  find  the  clannishness  is  just  as  prevalent  in 
the  public  view.  Totally  unresponsive,  ideologically-motivated  government  that 
will  not  accept  problems  because  the  fault  of  blame  will  fall  on  them.  Therefore, 
they  will  not  accept  or  address  solutions  on  a  consensus  basis.  It's  very  partisan. 
It's  extremely  adversarial.  The  good  thing  is  that  behind  the  scenes  the  Members 

communicate  privately  far  more  closely  than  they  do  in  Westminster  Publicly 

...  it's  becoming  a  circus  as  usual.  (Interview  Nov.  5, 2003) 

Rather  than  seen  as  a  conspiracy,  therefore,  secrecy  is  tacitly  accepted  by  some 

AMs  as  an  operation  of  democratic  governance.  "There  is  a  tendency  to  create  a  hidden 

government  within  open  government,"  a  Plaid  Cymru  AM  (AM  7)  explained  to  me  in  the 

open  space  of  the  Members'  Tea  Room  one  afternoon.  The  Assembly  Government,  in 

this  view,  will  "just  not  minute  something"  if  of  a  politically  sensitive  nature.  "I  agree 

with  the  need  for  transparency,"  said  AM  7,  "but  I'm  pragmatic  enough  to  realize 

discussions  of  ministers  and  officials  that  must  be  kept  within  government  [circles] 

wouldn't  work  otherwise"  (Interview  Oct.  9,  2003).  "Very  occasionally,"  said  Labour 

AM  2,  when  comparing  the  work  of  committees  to  that  of  the  Assembly  Cabinet, 

we  have  [committee]  meetings  in  private  when  we  are  discussing  quite  a  sensitive 
report  we  are  just  putting  together.  I  feel  we  are  entitled  to  have  a  private  meeting 
occasionally  because  that's  when  you  can  sort  of  thrash  things  out  openly  and  you 
don't  feel  constrained.  There  are  some  things  that  some  of  us  want  to  say,  but  the 
Western  Mail  headline  the  next  day  . . .  [will]  throw  it  up  out  of  all  proportion.  So, 
I'm  not  bothered  by  [not  having]  open  cabinet  meetings  because  I  think  what  would 
happen,  regardless  of  what  party  you're  in,  you'd  have  your  open  cabinet  meetings 
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and  you'd  have  your  closed  cabinet  meetings  afterwards  or  before.  To  an  extent,  it 
would  just  be  playing  to  the  gallery,  playing  to  the  cameras.  You  wouldn't  say 

what  you  really  wanted  to  say  [However,]  I  think  we  are  leading  the  way  in  the 

UK  [in  open  government  practice].  (Interview  March  24,  2003) 

As  with  the  comments  of  the  Assembly  Member  above,  this  passage  reflects  a 

central  contradiction  of  practicing  open  government  in  the  National  Assembly  that  was 

repeated  in  (formal  and  informal)  discussions  I  had  with  elected  officials  in  Wales. 

Namely,  the  very  networks  of  publicity  ensconced  in  the  blueprint  for  modem  Welsh 

democracy  simultaneously  demand  the  public  performance  of  openness  and  the  toleration 

of  secrecy  (by  some  AMs  and  bureaucrats  at  least)  as  a  necessary  operation  of  politics. 

Ambiguously,  both  are  practices  of  good  government.  Another  interview  with  a  Liberal 

Democrat  AM  (AM  8)  illustrates  the  contradictions  AMs  must  negotiate  when  moving 

policy  forward  in  a  hyper-public  political  environment. 

You  know,  for  me,  there  are  two  issues  here.  One  is  the  general  belief  and  my 
belief  in  justice  and  fairness  that  it  is  best  achieved  by  letting  everybody  see 
everything  that  happens.  So,  1  believe  you  govern  in  the  sunshine  and  not  the 
shadows.  Now,  as  a  principle,  that  is  fine.  There's  absolutely  nothing  wrong  with 
that.  The  one  thing  I've  realized  from  experience  is  that,  from  being  open,  the 
interpretation  of  your  openness  can  lead  to  excessive  media  intrusion.  You  cannot 
avoid  the  principle,  but  it  means  that  you  have  to  manage  the  information.  The  big 
area  about  open  government  is  how  you  manage  information  . .  .  [For  example,] 
you've  got  an  outcome.  Now,  if  the  outcome  is  openness  and  transparency  in  our 
day-to-day  dealings  so  that  everything  is  recorded,  is  on  the  internet,  that's  fine. 
It's  very  easy  to  be  transparent  about  certain  actions.  So,  whatever  is  said,  whatever 
is  recorded,  it's  a  simple  process.  Then  you  start  to  look  at  the  implications  of  what 
was  said  and  how  you  achieve  [policies]  and  it  maybe  that  people  don't  like 
underpinnings  of  that  process.  So,  in  achieving,  let's  say,  well,  just  from  my  end,  I 
got  [a  large  sum  of  money]  for  a  regeneration  project  [in  my  electoral  area].  The 
money  was  available  [to  all  AMs],  but  I  went  and  sat  with  a  minister  very  early  on 
in  the  Assembly  and  persuaded  the  minister  [that  the  project]  is  the  best  thing  since 
sliced  bread.  And  nobody  knows  that.  It's  not  recorded.  Now,  you  see,  so  long  as 
you  have  transparency,  you  have  to  be  mature  enough  to  understand  that  people's 
interactions  to  achieve  their  goals  cannot  always  be  transparent.  (Interview  Aoril  2 
2003)  ^        V  F  , 
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Finally,  a  section  of  a  transcribed  interview  with  a  civil  servant  (Civil  Servant  4) 

indicates  how  transparency  is  pragmatically  measured  against  the  specificities  of  past 

governance  in  Wales  rather  than  exclusively  against  an  ideal  of  open  practice.  Like  many 

other  civil  servants  and  AMs,  Civil  Servant  4  praised  the  First  Minister  for  pushing 

forward  an  open  government  agenda.  However,  the  interviewee  continued, 

What's  never  going  to  be  open  in  my  view  is,  uh,  cabinet  minutes  are  drafted  in 
such  a  way  that  they  are  bland.  If  somebody  knows  that  a  document  is  going  to  be 
open  and  accessible  they  will  write  that  document  to  take  account  of  that.  If  they 
know  that  the  policy  papers  leading  up  to  that  document  are  going  to  open  and 
accessible,  then  they  will  write  those  accordingly.  And,  if  as  a  result  of  all  that,  they 
still  need  to  keep  something  secret  they  will  find  other  ways  of  doing  it,  whether  by 
conversations  or  doing  things  informally  in  some  way,  or  what  have  you.  So  the 
idea  that  you  can  ever  have  complete  openness  in  government  or  in  fact  that  it's 
even  desirable  is  a  bit  of  a  myth.  But  I  do  think  that  the  Assembly  is  a  more  open — 
it  has  to  be  a  more  open  and  accessible  organization  than  the  Welsh  Office — 
because  the  opportunities  for  questioning  ministers  and  holding  them  accountable 
are  far,  far  greater.  I  think  from  that  point  of  view  a  big  light  has  been  shown  on 
some  of  the  ways  government  works  in  Wales.  (Interview  April  2,  2003) 

Given  the  pragmatic  context  in  which  Open  Government  operates,  these  rather 

honest  assessments  about  the  usefulness  of  political  secrecy  reflect  fundamental 

contradictions  between  ideals  of  Western  democracy  and  its  operation.  As  an  ideoscape, 

transparency  recuperates  the  rationality  of  the  objective  gaze  ensconced  within  the 

Enlightenment  project  at  a  moment  when  the  body  public  is  moving  away  from 

confidence  and  participation  in  Western  democracy.  It  is  an  ideological  corrective  that 

must  ultimately  take  shape  in  the  surveillance  policies  of  institutions.  As  a  discursive 

practice,  or  when  applied  to  the  specifics  of  an  institutional  environment  (at  least  that  of 

the  National  Assembly,  though  I  suspect  Wales  is  not  unique),  the  opposite  occurs. 

Transparency  disrupts  the  operation  of  democratic  governance  in  the  experience  of 

elected  officials,  rendering  translucent  the  fundamental  incongruence  and  necessity  of 

enacting  representative  democracy  through  clandestine  political  compromise.  Whereas 
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compromise  is  heralded  as  a  keystone  of  democratic  pluralism,  openness  demands  more 
political  performance  and  ideological  positioning,  not  less,  from  AMs  who  must 
ultimately  seek  consensus  in  the  spaces  untouched  by  transparency.  As  an  alter-referent 
to  a  less  transparent  past,  the  Open  Government  Policy  dispels  the  contradictions  of 
secrecy  within  openness  in  favor  of  pragmatic  engagement  in  a  more  open  policymaking 
process.  So,  at  one  level  of  analysis,  the  bifurcation  of  transparency  practices — a 
performed  surface  and  practiced  depth — undermines  the  legitimacy  of  the  institution;  at 
another  level,  it  is  vital  to  democratic  governance  in  Wales. 

Summary 

Bringing  electoral  representation  directly  to  Wales  has  affirmed  a  spatially  distinct 
(but  nonetheless  still  British)  polity  and  legitimated  the  National  Assembly  not  by 
harking  back  to  some  Welsh  tradition,  but  to  the  contemporaneous  logic  of  democratic 
transparency.  A  history  of  unrepresentative  governance  is  reversed,  not  reproduced,  in 
the  new  political  order  of  Wales;  it  is  this  history  that  enables  transparency  to  converge 
upon  the  epistemological  generality  of  EU-UK  governance  and  the  ideological  effects  of 
Welsh  democracy  as  a  rational  policy  intervention  specific  to  Wales.  In  some  respects, 
and  particularly  from  a  structure-oriented  reading  of  the  institutional  outcomes  of 
openness  policy,  the  National  Assembly  has  achieved  a  high  degree  of  transparency. 
After  all.  Assembly  policy  committees  involve  all  political  parties  and  some  civil 
servants  in  an  open  policy  forum.  Plenary  and  committee  meetings  are  open  to  the 
public.  Media  coverage  is  encouraged  through  regular  ministerial  press  briefings, 
televising  Assembly  debates,  and  allocating  office  space  in  the  National  Assembly 
building  to  the  press.  Through  the  hitemet,  plenary  and  committee  sessions  are 
webcasted  in  real  time  and  an  accompanying  archive  of  past  sessions  is  maintained. 
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Policy  briefings  (including  many  background  or  supporting  documents)  and  plenary 
transcripts  are  published  in  Welsh  and  English  through  the  Assembly's  electronic  media. 
Transparency,  fi-om  this  official  perspective,  initiates  a  series  of  policy-practices  that 
form  an  essentially  a  self-correcting  project.  Openness  is  defined,  evaluated,  and 
regulated  against  an  institutional  image  of  the  National  Assembly  intended  to  be  more 
open  and  accountable  than  its  historical  alterity,  the  Welsh  Office. 

When  evaluated  as  a  practice  of  reproducing  political  power,  however, 
transparency  operates  ambiguously  in  relation  to  its  organizing  ideal.  As  a  changing 
protocol  of  insfitutional  discipline,  openness  can  only  operate  as  an  ideal  continually 
sought  through  the  reevaluation  of  itself  Just  as  transparency  must  assume  a  spatial  and 
temporal  dimension  as  a  reversal  of  its  historical  absence,  so  too  do  the  future 
possibilities  of  its  operation  define  its  present.  Restrictions  against  divulging  UK-level 
information,  commercial  confidentiality,  and  measures  of  significant  harm  all  preclude 
the  unqualified  presence  of  openness  in  a  contemporary  sense.  Absolute  transparency, 
therefore,  is  always  deferred  by  the  constant  potentiality  of  extending  institutional  self- 
surveillance  further  along  a  self-defining  axis  of  political  legitimacy.  Openness  can  only 
be  an  ideal  and  the  producer  of  its  own  ambivalences.  As  a  bifurcated  practice  of 
government  that  is  publicly  performed  and  secretly  stabilized,  transparency  and  its 
absence  must  share  the  same  epistemological  space  of  governance.  Public  legitimacy 
and  pragmatic  secrecy  are  equally  practiced  in  the  name  of  democracy;  they  are  the 
mutually  constituting  surface  and  depth  of  truth  in  Welsh  politics.  The  next  chapter 
examines  how  the  organization  of  space  within  the  Assembly  building  reproduces 
institutional  legitimacy  by  connecting  discourses  of  Welsh  democracy  to  physical 
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displays  of  cultural  identity,  democratic  modernity,  Welsh  sovereignty  within  the  UK 
state,  and  Wales'  relation  to  Europe. 


CHAPTER  7 
NATIONAL  SPACE 


January  29, 2003:  Plenary  Debate  on  the  Future  National  Assembly  Building 

[Anthropologists  must  examine  how  the  organization  and  representation  of  space  is 
impHcated  in  ethnic  formation  and  inequality,  in  state  strategies  of  asymmetric 
incorporation  and  appropriation,  and  in  the  complex  dialectic  between  hierarchy 
and  egalitarianism,  heterogeneity  and  homogeneity,  in  the  imagining  of  nations." 
(Alonso  1994:393-4)] 

(Finance  Minister)  Edwina  Hart  (L):  Today,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  a 
major  step  forward  in  delivering  the  Assembly's  new  debating  chamber... 

Nick  Bourne  (Leader  of  the  Conservative  Group):  The  sorry  saga  continues.  How 
many  times  have  we  seen  you  take  the  walk  of  shame  to  the  podium  to  announce 
what  you  claim  to  be  good  news,  which  we  know  is  bad  news  that  you  are  trying  to 
dress  up  as  significant  progress?  When  you  say  that  this  is  a  great  blow  for 
democracy  for  the  people  of  Wales,  you  know  that  it  is  pie  in  the  sky,  because 
nobody  in  Wales,  other  than  a  few  politicians,  wants  this  building.  . . . 

Edwina  Hart:  The  people  of  Wales  do  not  want  anything  to  do  with  you,  because 
you  take  the  democratic  process  so  lightly.  A  majority  in  this  Chamber  wants  a  new 
building,  and  a  majority  in  this  Chamber  represents  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Wales,  who  voted  for  us.  That  is  democracy.  The  only  'sorry  saga'  is  when  I  have 
to  listen  to  your  comments  on  my  statements  on  the  Assembly  building.  For  the  so- 
called  party  of  business,  your  lack  of  understanding  of  contractual  positions,  design 
and  build  contracts  and  management  contracts  is  sad.  . .  .  (National  Assembly  for 
Wales  2003c:  Record  of  Proceedings,  January  29)' 


'  The  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly  for  Wales  are  Crown 
copyright.  Material  from  the  Record  is  reproduced  under  the  terms  of  Crown  copyright 
policy  guidance  issued  by  HMSO  and  the  National  Assembly  for  Wales.  Mae  Cofhod  y 
Trafodion,  Cynulliad  Cenedlaethol  Cymru,  yn  ddeunydd  hawlfraint  y  Goron. 
Atgynhyrchir  deunydd  o'r  Cofnod  o  dan  delerau  canllaw  polisi  hawlfraint  y  Goron  a 
gyhoeddir  gan  HMSO  a'r  Cynulliad  Cenedlaethol.  All  references  to  the  Record  of 
Proceedings  or  other  Assembly  documents  in  this  chapter  are  subject  to  the  same  Crown 
copyright  policy. 
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The  Assembly  was  heralded  as  "the  forum  for  the  nation"  when  Welsh  devolution 
was  initially  proposed  by  Tony  Blair's  Labour  Government  (Gay  1997:10).  The  building 
debate  of  January  29,  2003  can  be  evaluated  as  a  negotiation  over  the  form  and  content  of 
that  forum.  Like  many  debates  and  statements  delivered  in  the  National  Assembly  for 
Wales,  these  excerpts  illustrate  how  policy  discourses  operate  on  many  different  levels. 
At  its  surface,  this  debate  was  about  the  practical  implementation  of  the  Assembly 
Government's  plan  to  build  a  new  debating  chamber  on  the  edge  of  Cardiff  Bay,  to  be 
connected  to  the  current  home  of  the  National  Assembly.  This  was  (and  is)  a  serious 
issue  as  a  previous  effort  to  construct  the  building  stalled  when  costs  spiraled  upward. 
Within  another  analytical  register,  which  is  described  by  Alonso  above,  the  building 
debate  served  was  a  vehicle  for  negotiating  broader  conceptions  of  Welsh  nationhood  to 
be  intentionally  reflected  in  the  construction  of  a  new  chamber.  Contained  within  the 
exchange,  therefore,  was  an  important  sub-text:  is  representative  democracy  about  acting 
as  the  demos  (as  the  minister  would  have  it),  or  is  it  about  acting  for  the  demos  (as  the 
Conservative  speaker  would),  and  in  either  case,  how  would  the  physicality  of  the 
Assembly  building  legitimate  these  relations?  Depending  on  one's  perspective  in  Welsh 
politics,  the  new  building  is  the  literal  and  figurative  foundation  of  democratic  legitimacy 
in  Wales  or  signifies  the  utter  illegitimacy  of  governance  as  edifice  (as  opposed  to  nation) 
building. 

To  fully  consider  Alonso's  point  that  spatial  representations  of  nationhood  produce 
ambivalences,  or  that  it  is  an  incomplete  resource  of  power,  this  chapter  analyzes  the 
organization  of  space  in  the  current  and  future  National  Assembly  building  to  observe 
how  its  arrangement  plays  on  several  discursive  oppositions  to  produce  a  coherent  image 
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of  nationhood.  These  oppositions  range  from  spatialized  discourses  of  sovereignty  (i.e., 
situating  Wales  in  broader  networks  of  institutional  power)  to  identity  (i.e.,  the  selective 
presentation  of  a  Welsh  past  and  present)  to  modernity  (i.e.,  spatially  equating  democracy 
with  technology  and  design).  In  legitimating  the  Assembly's  power  as  the  presence  of 
democracy,  the  spatiality  of  Welsh  nationhood  selectively  reconciles  the  ambiguities  of 
the  institution's  status  as  in/of/not  the  United  Kingdom/Europe  and  representative  of 
national  sameness/difference  within  its  borders.  Because  space  is  constituted  in  part 
through  social  interaction  (Ilcan  1999;  Goodwin  and  Duranti  1997),  I  include  in  this 
chapter  descriptions  of  how  the  spatial  configuration  of  democratic  deliberation  is 
legitimated  in  the  protocols  and  practices  of  Assembly  Members  (AMs),  including 
technology  usage.  I  later  return  to  the  transcript  of  the  debate  presented  above  to 
reinforce  the  view  that  the  meaning  of  space  is  not  only  produced  and  contested  in 
experiences  with  its  physicality  but  also  through  communication. 

Theorizing  Democratic  Space 
A  great  deal  of  recent  research  has  been  concerned  with  the  cultural  production  of 
space  and  the  relationship  between  its  production  and  power  (Gupta  and  Ferguson  1997; 
Strathem  and  Stewart  1998;  Aggarwal  2001;  Bamett  1999;  Ghosh  2000;  Perez  2002:313- 
315).  As  Soja  (2003:150)  argues,  "the  spatiality  and  temporality  of  locales  are 
contextually  intertwined  and  inseparably  connected  to  relations  of  power  from  outset  to 
outcome"  (see  also  Foucault  1977: 141-149).  Or,  in  the  terms  of  Gupta  and  Ferguson, 
national  space  is  produced  as  simultaneously  "common,  shared,  and  contested" 
(1997:45).  As  constitutive  of  and  constituted  by  power  relations,  the  physical  space  of 
the  National  Assembly  building  is  therefore  a  complex  signifier  of  difference  and 
similitude.  It  represents  Welsh  nationhood  as  constituted  through  a  series  of  networks. 
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arrangements,  and  practices  that  collectivity  mark  the  limits  and  possibilities  of  a 
democratic  future  inexorably  linked  to  a  particular  past. 

To  frame  this  discussion  in  the  context  of  a  micro-spatial  study  of  nationhood,  i.e., 
the  physical  space  of  the  National  Assembly  building,  I  turn  again  to  Habermas' 
conception  of  the  public  sphere  and  the  importance  of  space  to  his  conception  of 
communicative  action.  For  Habermas,  the  social  space  of  rational  deliberation  is 
generated  through  communicative  action.  In  other  words,  the  communicative 
presupposition  of  deUberative  equality  fimdamental  to  his  discourse  ethics  equally 
presupposes  a  shared  space  of  interaction  wherein  such  deliberation  can  occur.  When 
social  interaction  is  attenuated  by  the  problems  of  scale,  i.e.,  the  demand  for  society-wide 
spaces  of  deliberation,  communicative  action  must  be  abstracted  from  the  everyday 
encounters  upon  which  Habermas'  discourse  ethnics  are  founded  and  reconfigured  as  a 
rationalized  approximation  of  his  ideal  speech  encounter.  While  this  may  appear 
problematic  to  the  reproduction  of  rational  exchange — which,  to  recall  the  critique  from 
Chapter  3,  must  rely  on  the  equally  problematic  self7sameness  of  communicative 
presupposition  in  these  local  speech  encounters — Habermas  argues  that  rationalized 
abstraction  actually  benefits  deliberative  democracy  by  providing  a  permanent  space  of 
exchange.  The  "simple  and  episodic  encounters"  of  exchange  prior  to  the  public  sphere, 
he  writes, 

can  be  expanded  and  rendered  more  permanent  in  an  abstract  form  for  a  larger 
public  of  present  persons.  For  the  public  infrastructure  of  such  assemblies, 
performances,  presentations,  and  so  on,  architectural  metaphors  of  structured 
spaces  recommend  themselves:  we  speak  of  forums,  stages,  arenas,  and  the  like. 
These  public  spheres  still  cling  to  the  concrete  locales  where  an  audience  is 
physically  gathered.  The  more  they  detach  themselves  from  the  public's  physical 
presence  ...  the  clearer  becomes  the  abstraction  that  enters  when  the  spatial 
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structure  of  simple  interactions  is  expanded  into  a  public  sphere.  (Habermas 
1998[1996]:361;  emphasis  in  original) 

I  recall  now  my  previous  discussion,  which  makes  a  connection  between  the 
rationalization  of  public  space  and  the  implicit  presupposition  that  the  political  sphere 
responsible  for  the  rationalization  process  is  a  model-referent  to  the  legitimacy  of  this 
production.  What  this  position  must  claim,  as  stated  in  Chapter  3,  is  that  communicative 
exchange  exclusively  within  the  political  sphere  has  already  resolved  differences  of 
meaning.  1  argue  that  this  literal  and  symbolic  stage  of  exchange  must  be  thought  of  as 
part  of  the  public  sphere  as  Habermas  defines  it,  i.e.,  the  ordered  rationalization  of 
heterogeneity  in  the  interests  of  homogenizing  communicative  action,  and  not  a  posterior 
ground  upon  which  institutional  agents  act  on  behalf  of  an  agreed-upon  public  interest. 
Habermas  as  well  as  his  sympathizers  (cf  Melucci  and  Avritzer  2000)  are  clear  in  stating 
that  the  public  and  political  sphere  must  by  definition  operate  spatially  and  symbolically 
apart  if  democratic  deliberation  is  to  fiinction  in  the  public  interest.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  this  point;  however,  when  one  examines  how  the  deliberative  environment  of  the 
political  sphere  is  constructed,  it  is  less  than  apparent  that  meaning  is  resolved,  only 
presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  political  sphere's  configuration  becomes  the  only 
legitimate  reading  of  democracy's  spatialization.  Just  as  with  the  public  sphere,  the 
political  sphere  must  be  held  to  rationalize  difference  to  ensure  its  stability,  not  to 
eradicate  or  empower  difference,  but  subsume  it  within  its  institutional  criteria  of 
deliberation  in  a  way  that  can  accommodate  its  approximation  without  risking  a  systemic 
breakdown.  Thus,  even  if  legitimacy  is  contestable,  power  precludes  the  possibility  of 
alternative  expressions  of  epistemological  legitimacy  sharing  the  space  of  the  political 
sphere  co-equally.  One  master  narrative  of  national  space  and  nationhood  must 
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predominate  according  to  the  institutional  rules  of  legitimation,  which  overwhelmingly 
reproduce  the  salience  of  its  domination.  Bomeman  terms  this  asymmetrical 
reproduction  the  "state  narrative"  in  his  discussion  of  the  territorial  and  historical 
construction  of  West  Germany.  "The  legitimacy  of  state  policies,"  he  writes,  "can  be 
analyzed  as  a  series  of  historical  interactions  or  generation  specific  readings  about  the 
nature,  coherence,  and  validity  of  national  identity"  (Boumeman  1997:97).  Like 
Boumeman's  case  of  West  Germany,  the  production  of  legitimacy  in  Wales  reflects  the 
particular  circumstances  of  its  enactment.  Specifically,  the  space  of  the  National 
Assembly  is  constructed  to  reinforce  the  master  narratives  of  modem,  inclusive,  and 
transparent  democracy  by  bringing  these  discourses  into  careful  conversation  with  the 
cultural  and  institutional  complexities  contemporary  Welsh  nationhood  entails.  Critical 
to  this  construction  is  the  presentation  of  the  political  sphere  of  the  National  Assembly  as 
a  physical  and  procedural  form  of  difference  from  Westminster  in  London. 

While  waiting  in  the  reception  hall  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  May  2003  to 
interview  an  MP  fi-om  Wales  I  was  simply  struck  by  the  architectural  grandeur  of 
Westminster.  Here  was  a  history  of  governance  intentionally  etched  into  its  very  walls, 
floors,  and  ceilings.  Four  arched  portals  led  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  my  left,  the 
inner  offices  and  meeting  rooms  of  Parliamentary  personnel  ahead,  the  House  of  Lords  to 
my  right,  and  a  long  hall  leading  to  the  public  entrances  behind  me.  Above  each  portal 
was  the  gilded  image  of  one  of  the  four  patron  saints  of  the  United  Kingdom:  Saint 
George  of  England,  Saint  Patrick  of  keland.  Saint  Andrew  of  Scotland,  and  Saint  David 
of  Wales,  hitricate  wood  and  stonework  covered  the  walls  and  vaulted  ceiling 
surrounding  them.  Statues  remembering  figures  in  the  900-plus  year  history  of  British 
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politics  stood  watch  over  the  Parliamentarians,  security  and  political  personnel,  and 

visitors  like  me  moving  in  and  out  of  this  space.  Here  governance  was  literally  and 

symbolically  inscribed  as  an  unbroken  history  of  power. 

Welsh  democratic  space  is  narrated  very  differently.  I  draw  from  the  work  of 

Richard  Maddox  (1999)  on  the  universal  exposition  (i.e.,  worid's  fair  or  Expo)  held  in 

Seville,  Spain  in  1992  to  contextualize  the  alternative  production  of  democratic  space  in 

the  National  Assembly.  The  Seville  Expo  brought  together  government  agencies, 

political  parties,  corporations,  and  citizens'  interests  together  to  display  and  promote 

themselves  in  a  large  exhibit  hall  with  the  effect  of  presenting  an  uncomplicated  world 

history  of  contact  and  progress  (Maddox  1999:42).  Maddox  points  out  that  the 

juxtaposition  of  these  groups  reflected  ambiguities  beneath  the  fafade  of  a  seamless 

presentation  of  diverse  interests.  He  writes  that 

the  spatial  proximity  of  corporate  pavilions  and  national  ones  . . .  conveyed  an 
impression  that  these  different  sorts  of  institutions  overiapped  with  one  another  and 
were  in  some  ways  coequal,  codependent,  and,  as  the  Official  Guide  put  it,  "the 
perfect  compliment"  of  one  another.  (Maddox  1999:44) 

A  similar  juxtaposition  occurs  in  the  context  of  the  space  of  the  National  Assembly, 
though  under  different  historical  and  political  circumstances.  Like  the  pavilion  displays 
m  Seville,  the  space  of  the  Assembly  narrates  a  seamless  continuum  of  the  past,  present, 
and  future  of  Wales.  As  the  following  description  demonstrates,  however,  these  linkages 
also  intersect  with  vertical  and  horizontal  configurations  of  national  legitimacy  and 
sovereignty:  selectively  connecting  Wales  to  the  UK  and  EU  vertically  and  situating 
Welsh  experience  outside  the  Assembly  as  parallel  to  the  practices  within  in.  I  begin  this 
discussion  by  recalling  a  short  history  of  the  decision  to  locate  the  Assembly  in  Cardiff 
Bay. 
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Legitimating  National  Space 

Several  sites  around  Wales  were  originally  proposed  for  the  location  of  the 
National  Assembly.  One  idea  was  to  locate  it  in  the  disused  Cardiff  City  Hall  in  the 
center  of  the  city.  This  building  is  an  outstanding  example  of  neo-classical  Victorian 
architecture  situated  in  a  civic  complex  of  early  twentieth  century  construction. 
Moreover,  the  majority  of  the  Welsh  Assembly  Government's  civil  servants  work  in  an 
administrative  building  opposite  City  Hall  across  Cathays  Park,  the  civic  center  of 
Cardiff.  Aberystwyth,  home  to  the  National  Library  of  Wales,  was  among  the  favored 
locations  proposed  outside  of  Cardiff.  Cardiff  was  chosen  because  it  is  the  capitol  of 
Wales  and  administrative  hub  of  the  existing  Welsh  Office  infrastructure.  The  bay  was 
chosen  over  City  Hall  in  part  because  of  cost  considerations,  yet  there  is  also  a  figurative 
significance  to  the  Assembly's  locating  in  what  is  the  most  modernized  geographic  space 
in  all  of  Wales. 

In  Cardiff  Bay,  the  ideology  of  modem,  transparent  democracy  intersects  with  the 
aesthetics  of  contemporary  architectural  design.  Cardiff  Bay  is  a  twenty-first  century 
symbol  of  Wales  developed  through  a  massive  re-organization  of  the  former  Cardiff 
docklands.  The  project  was  intended  to  put  "Cardiff  on  the  international  map  as  a 
superlative  maritime  city,  which  will  stand  in  comparison  with  any  such  city  in  the  world, 
thereby  enhancing  the  image  and  economic  well-being  of  Cardiff  and  of  Wales  as  a 
whole."  (Cardiff  Bay  Development  Corporation  2001 :8).  The  National  Assembly  plays  a 
major  role  in  this  process.  Symbolically,  the  re-developed  Bay  is  a  space  where  Welsh 
politicians  regularly  make  press  statements  and  tour  foreign  dignitaries.  It  is  also  the 
visual  backdrop  of  BBC  Wales'  and  HTV  Wales'  newscasts  and  political  events 
programs.  Economically,  the  Assembly  is  a  contributor  to  several  other  projects  in  the 
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re-development  effort.  The  Assembly  building,  or  Crickhowell  House,  is  located  at  the 
epicenter  of  the  project,  separating  a  small  commercial  quarter  from  a  bay  front  retail  and 
shopping  district. 

The  five-story  Crickhowell  House  was  built  in  1992  and  later  converted  from  a 
standard  government  office  building  (for  £5.7m)  to  create  the  plenary  chamber  and 
committee  rooms,  a  library  and  members'  tearoom,  a  staff  cafeteria,  and  political  party 
office  space  for  the  National  Assembly.  The  building  has  two  wings  connected  by  a  glass 
foyer  at  the  public  entrance  to  the  Assembly.  The  glass  walls  of  the  foyer  sfretch  to  the 
top  floor  and  meet  in  a  pyramid  at  the  top.  Outside  the  public  entrance  four  flags  blow  in 
the  breeze  of  the  bay:  that  of  the  EU,  the  UK,  Wales  and  the  National  Assembly. 

The  reception  hall  of  the  National  Assembly,  or  "milling  area"  just  beyond  the 
glass  foyer,  does  not  match  Westminster's  architectural  ambition,  but  does  engender  a 
sense  of  officialdom  that  incorporates  symbols  of  (UK)  state  power  into  a  modem  spatial 
narrative  of  Welsh  nationhood.  This  public  area  is  a  long,  rectangular  hall  leading  from 
the  building's  main  entrance  to  the  plenary  chamber.  To  the  right  of  the  milling  area 
enfrance  are  doors  leading  to  the  Assembly  conference  rooms,  each  decorated  with 
paintings  on  loan  from  the  National  Library  of  Wales.  The  sparse  decor  and  artwork, 
white  walls,  recessed  lighting,  and  natural  wood  floors  of  the  milling  area  conform  to  the 
Assembly's  ideological-technological  ethos  of  democracy  through  openness/modernity. 
It  promotes  a  sense  of  transparency,  technological  sophistication,  and  above  all  difference 
from  Westminster.  Depending  on  one's  perspective,  see-through  glass  lining  the  outer 
wall  of  the  milling  area  reveals  the  street  outside  or  reveals  the  public  area  to  the  street. 
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A  few  twentieth  century  paintings  by  Welsh  artists  are  mounted  along  the  other 
three  walls.  These  are  humanistic  works  depicting  Welsh  life  rather  than  bygone  political 
heroes.  Authority  figures  from  the  deep  Welsh  past  would  ground  the  Assembly  in  a 
history  of  opposition  to  English  rule;  the  meaning  of  such  images  would  be  contradictory 
in  a  UK-sponsored  institution,  if  not  suggestive  of  separatist  ambition.  The  most 
memorable  painting  is  an  impressionistic  rendering  of  a  woman  in  a  wheelchair  with  a 
wrapper  offish  and  chips  in  her  lap,  her  face  looking  up  to  the  artist.  She  faces  the 
entrance  to  the  plenary  chamber  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall,  positioned  next  to  a 
disabled  access  ramp  leading  into  the  milling  area.  At  the  other  comer  of  the  room 
opposite  the  chamber,  a  children's  area  just  beyond  the  reception  area  and  security  gates 
is  made  up  of  small  chairs,  a  small  table,  and  toys  and  reading  materials.  Nearby  a 
display  rack  of  publications  explain  how  the  Assembly  works,  who  AMs  are,  and  the 
impact  of  European  Union  policy  on  Wales.  Low-sitting  black  leather  chairs  and  coffee 
tables  are  arranged  in  semi-circular  clusters  across  the  length  of  the  hall.  Television  sets 
are  mounted  from  the  ceiling  at  regular  intervals  so  that  visitors  can  watch  plenary 
sessions  or  committee  meetings  when  in  progress.  A  scale  model  of  the  future  Assembly 
building  (described  below)  rests  on  display  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Unlike  the  reception  area  at  Westminster,  the  milling  area  is  an  accessible  public 
space.  Business  interests,  a  wide  range  of  voluntary  organizations,  and  government 
agencies  regularly  host  events  here.  The  milling  area  is  a  frequent  backdrop  of  AMs' 
televised  statements  and  a  site  for  public  speeches,  official  recognitions,  and  catered 
events.  It  is  also  an  informal  space  for  AMs  and  members  of  the  public  to  interact.  A 
few  short  theatrical  events  have  even  been  hosted  here,  occasionally  featuring  Assembly 
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Members  in  the  cast.  Large  groups  of  school  children  tour  through  almost  daily,  many  by 
virtue  of  travel-to-the- Assembly  school  grants. 

The  entrance  to  the  plenary  chamber  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  the  dragon  symbol  of  the  National  Assembly  legislature.  The  stylized  image  is  of 
a  dragon's  head  looking  back  over  three  wavy  lines  representing  its  body.  In  the  words 
of  the  Assembly's  Presiding  Officer,  the  dragon,  like  the  Assembly,  is  "looking  back  at 
the  proud  history  and  culture  of  Wales  at  the  same  time  as  moving  forwards  into  the 
twenty-first  century  as  one  of  Europe's  newest  democratic  institution."^  A  carved  wood 
Bard's  Chair  from  the  National  Eisteddfod  sits  to  the  right  of  the  door  guarding  the  past. 
Just  beyond  a  hallway  leads  to  the  public  and  press  galleries  of  the  modem  plenary 
chamber. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance  glass  cases  protect  crafted  symbols  of  Wales  and  the 
legislative  documents  affirming  the  Assembly's  institutional  legitimacy.  The  most 
important  of  these  documents  is  a  bound  copy  of  the  Government  of  Wales  Act  opened  to 
pages  signed  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her  signature  recognizes  the  Assembly  in  English  on 
one  page  and  in  Welsh  on  the  other.  (She  allegedly  would  not  sign  the  Welsh  version 
until  Prince  Charles  translated  it  for  her.)  Other  documents  mark  visits  from  the  frish 
Presidency  and  other  foreign  dignitaries.  Four  symbols  of  Welsh  nationhood^ — a  dragon 
made  of  polished  steel,  a  daffodil  of  sculpted  slate,  a  leek  of  carved  wood,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  three-feathered  crown  in  gold  and  silver — are  on  display  as  artworks  in 
additional  showcases.  All  are  fashioned  from  Welsh  materials  and  are  pictured  on  Welsh 
stamps  created  after  the  establishment  of  the  Assembly. 

http://www.publicinfonnation.wales.gov.uk/scripts/viewnewsprintable.asp?NewsID= 
137 
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Inside  the  plenary  chamber  on  the  ground  floor,  AMs  sit  in  a  half-oval  facing  a 
speaking  podium  and  the  Presiding  Officer's  desk  situated  against  the  room's  back  wall. 
Two  large  columns  supporting  the  building  are  in  the  middle  of  the  plenary  floor,  a 
consequence  of  building  renovation.  The  public  and  press  galleries  round  the  opposite 
wall  facing  the  backs  of  the  AMs'  seats.  The  layout  was  intended  to  deter  from  the 
adversarial  design  of  Parliament  wherein  rival  parties  sit  divided  and  facing  each  other. 

Technology  physically  embeds  the  possibilities  of  political  practice  within  the 
plenary  chamber.  Each  AM  is  equipped  with  a  touch-screen  computer,  microphone,  and 
voting  buttons  at  her/his  seat.  Computers  are  integrated  tools  of  the  policy  process.  AMs 
are  assigned  a  user  number  corresponding  to  their  seat  in  the  plenary  chamber  (e.g..  Seat 
21).  Only  computer  users  within  the  Assembly  building  can  access  these  accounts.  First, 
this  allows  members  to  converse  and  strategize  on  the  plenary  floor.  Second,  and  perhaps 
more  importantly,  it  enables  members  and  their  support  staff  to  interact  during  plenary 
sessions.  Thus,  policy  documents,  e.g.,  civil  service  reports  made  available  on  the 
Assembly  intranet,  can  be  requested  for  hand  delivery  or  email  for  consultation  during 
plenary  debates.  There  were  occasions  during  my  internship  in  which  we  (the  office 
staff)  emailed  the  finishing  touches  on  pre-prepared  speeches  for  our  AM  moments 
before  a  speech.  More  commonly,  we  were  emailed  by  our  AM  to  deliver  supplemental 
information  to  the  plenary  chamber  electronically  or  by  hand.  During  longer  plenary 
debates  in  particular,  the  transcribed  plenary  record  can  also  be  accessed  by  staff  to 
reproduce  what  specific  members  said  during  previous  sessions  and  call  their  real  time 
speech  into  question. 
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Plenary  time,  i.e.,  the  temporal  sequencing  of  institutional  events  (cf.  Tilly 
2002:175),  is  regulated  by  four  clocks  located  in  the  plenary  chamber.  Each  clock  has 
two  time  counters:  the  top  counter  counts  upward  to  mark  the  hours,  minutes  and  seconds 
of  the  day,  the  bottom  one  counts  minutes  and  seconds  downward  to  regulate  the  length 
of  the  speeches  or  nominated  debates  made  by  Assembly  Members  and  Ministers.  The 
length  of  any  given  debate  is  thereby  broken  down  into  its  overall  length  on  the  top  clock, 
e.g.,  ensuring  that  a  45  minute  debate  on  social  services  in  Cardiff  lasts  little  more  than 
45  minutes,  and  further  dissected  into  the  length  each  speaker  may  present  her/his 
positions,  e.g.,  responses  to  a  ministerial  presentation  can  be  limited  to  three  minutes,  etc. 
Regular  points  of  plenary  activity  such  as  the  First  Minister's  question  time  are  structured 
to  usually  allow  for  ten  questions  and  supplemental  questions  of  three  minutes  per 
question  to  follow  the  initial  ministerial  response. 

The  Presiding  Officer  and  Deputy  Presiding  Officer  have  the  ability  to  turn  AMs' 
microphones  off  when  comments  run  long  or  are  out  of  order.  Two  translators  work  from 
a  sound  booth  in  the  chamber  during  plenary  sessions  (and  also  in  committee  meetings) 
turning  Welsh  into  English  for  AMs,  gallery  visitors  and  television/web  viewers.  Two 
flat  screen  TVs  are  mounted  on  the  walls  on  either  side  of  the  Presiding  Officer's  desk. 
The  results  of  all  votes  are  shown  immediately  on  these  screens.  An  additional  projection 
screen  is  positioned  behind  the  desk  for  videoconferencing  and  displaying  other  visual 
information.  The  Assembly's  dragon  logo  is  projected  onto  the  screen  during  plenary 
sessions. 

On  the  next  floor  up  are  the  offices  of  the  Presiding  Officer  and  Deputy  Presiding 
Officer,  a  restaurant  open  to  all  Assembly  employees,  and  the  Assembly  Members'  tea 
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room.  Above  this  floor  is  the  Assembly  Hbrary/research  service,  the  Table  Office,  and 
political  party  office  space.  The  third  floor  is  almost  entirely  party  office  space  and  the 
fourth  floor  houses  conference  rooms  and  the  media  offices  of  BBC  Wales  and  HTV. 
The  top  floor  of  the  Crickhowell  House  is  reserved  for  the  Government  of  Wales: 
ministers,  their  secretarial  and  civil  service  staff,  and  Special  Advisors  on  one  end  and,  in 
the  opposite  wing  of  the  building,  the  Office  of  the  Permanent  Secretary,  the  senior-most 
civil  servant  in  Wales.  The  civil  service  office  pools  on  each  floor  are  arranged  without 
cubicles  or  other  formal  separations  to  promote  a  sense  of  openness  in  the  day-to-day 
policy  process.  This  is  nevertheless  a  closed  space  for  most  AMs  and  their  support  staff 
Numerous  paintings  and  photographs  by  Welsh  artists  line  the  halls,  stairwells,  and 
committee  rooms  of  the  Assembly  building.  CollecUvely,  they  visually  narrate  a 
contemporary  portrait  of  Wales  in  brushstrokes  and  still  images.  The  content  varies 
widely.  Black  and  white  pictures  of  small  villages,  natural  landscapes,  and  coal  mining 
facilities  are  mounted  alongside  images  ranging  fi-om  children  at  a  bus  stop  to  a  Hindu 
festival  held  in  Wales.  The  spatial  and  social  diversity  of  Wales  is  narrated  as  a  sequence 
of  landscapes,  buildings  and  faces  that  draws  the  nafion  figurafively  closer  to  policy 
makers  in  an  uncomplicated  jigsaw  puzzle  of  young  and  old,  woman  and  man,  ethnic 
minority  and  majority,  and  pristine  and  (post)industrialized.  Simultaneously,  the  frozen 
representations  of  Wales  extend  the  temporal  distance  between  Welsh  citizens  as  living  in 
a  past  fi-ame  of  reality  and  the  Welsh  Assembly  as  pursuing  a  future  that  is  internally 
present  and  externally  deferred.  Only  by  extending  technological  modernity  and 
socioeconomic  stability  outward  can  these  images  of  Wales  be  resurrected  from  historical 
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death.  In  this  way  the  spatiaHty  of  the  Assembly  building  is  an  image  of  modernization 
to  be  followed,  expanded,  and  reproduced. 

The  space  of  the  National  Assembly  thus  presents  an  impossible  series  of  dualities: 
Wales  as  singular  and  the  Welsh  as  plural;  Wales  as  heterogeneity  within  the  singularity 
of  the  UK  and  Europe;  racial  difference  captured  on  its  walls  but  free  from  its  plenary 
chamber;  anti-national  inscriptions  of  Royal  assent  (in  Welsh  and  English)  legitimating 
the  Assembly's  very  presence;  children's  play  space  and  security  guards;  medieval 
dragons  stylized  and  digitally  projected  into  plenary  space.  What  must  be  remembered, 
however,  is  that  this  is  a  temporary  space  based  on  the  Assembly  Government's  will  and 
the  majority's  support  to  create  a  new  space  of  Welsh  representation. 

Collapsing  Space  through  Technology 

An  experience  I  had  as  an  Assembly  intern  illustrates  the  significance  of 
technology  in  reordering  the  spatial  relations  that  embed  the  Assembly  in  larger  networks 
of  power.  On  January  21,  2003, 1  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Liberal 
Democrats  in  the  Assembly  when  one  of  its  special  advisors  hurriedly  entered  the  room. 
Charles  Clarke,  Labour's  Secretary  of  Education  in  Whitehall,  was  about  to  make  a 
televised  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  top-up  fees,  i.e.,  raising  the  cost  of 
higher  education  in  the  UK.  The  night  before,  the  BBC  leaked  a  story  indicating  that 
central  government  was  prepared  to  devolve  this  responsibility  to  Wales.  If  true,  the 
devolution  of  this  power  to  the  Assembly  would  have  major  implications.  If,  for 
example,  the  Assembly  resisted  top-up  fees  once  empowered  to  do  so,  it  would  meet  with 
the  ideological  commitments  of  a  cross-party  majority  in  Cardiff  Bay.  It  would  also 
create  an  imbalance  in  the  structure  of  higher  education  across  the  UK  as  a  whole.  Clarke 
worked  through  his  prepared  speech  as  we  watched  silently.  He  made  no  mention  of 
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devolving  additional  education  powers  to  Wales  in  discussing  the  rationale  of  top-up  fees 
for  England.  The  UK  Government  was  apparently  not  prepared  to  fully  support  or  deny 
the  BBC's  claims. 

Members  of  Parliament  began  their  cross-examinations  and  the  special  advisor  saw 
an  opportunity  to  act.  A  text  message  was  quickly  encoded  into  a  pager  and  sent  to 
London.  Within  minutes,  a  Liberal  Democrat  MP  stood  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
ask  Clarke  to  clarify  the  BBC  allegations  that  Wales  was  to  get  additional  powers. 
Clarke  put  the  issue  off  for  later  consideration  and  discussion,  but  his  'non-statement'  on 
top-fees  for  Wales  worked  to  the  advantage  of  those  seeking  to  scrutinize  the  Welsh 
Government.  That  afternoon,  the  Minister  for  Education  and  Lifelong  Learning,  Jane 
Davidson,  issued  a  statement  in  the  plenary  session  of  the  National  Assembly  that  made 
no  mention  of  devolving  top-up  fees  in  the  substance  of  her  speech.  Seizing  on  the 
obvious  lack  of  communication  between  the  govennments  in  Cardiff  Bay  and  Whitehall 
demonstrated  in  the  differences  between  Clarke's  and  Davidson's  speeches,  the  political 
opposition  turned  on  the  Assembly  Government  to  criticize  the  limitations  of  devolution 
settlement: 

Helen  Mary  Jones  (PC):  We  have  faced  an  extraordinary  situation  over  the  last  few 
days,  with  senior  Labour  figures  at  Westminster  briefing  and  counter-briefing  about 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  any  mention  of  devolution  in  the  Westminster 
Minister's  statement  today.  It  is  plain  from  his  statement  that  the  centralists  won 
out.  Listening  to  Charles  Clarke's  statement,  it  was  as  if  devolution  had  never 
happened.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  clear  case  of  'for  Wales— see  England'  [a 
reference  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica's  former  entry  on  'Wales'],  since 
devolution  occurred.  There  was  no  mention  of  Wales  as  a  separate  nation  in  his 
statement,  and  he  only  referred  to  devolution  in  response  to  a  question.  (National 
Assembly  for  Wales  2003b:  Record  of  Proceedings,  January  21) 

All  told,  the  special  advisor's  ability  to  utilize  inside  knowledge  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  facilitated  by  a  combination  of  mobile  communications  and  the 
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Assembly's  digital  feed  of  BBC  Parliament,  allowed  opposition  AMs  to  evaluate  Charles 
Clarke's  comments  and  hold  the  Assembly  Government  accountable  to  them  as  a 
surrogate  of  UK  power.  In  doing  so,  the  spatial  asymmetries  of  power  between  Wales 
and  the  UK  were  underscored:  Welsh  sovereignty  was  ultimately  relational  to  a  wider 
order  of  governance.  In  a  sense,  technology  helps  bring  the  Assembly  much  closer  to 
Westminster  but  Westminster's  distance  from  the  Assembly  remains  the  same. 

Re-imagining  Wales:  Future  Space 

Michael  German  (Leader  of  the  Welsh  Liberal  Democrat  Group):  I  congratulate 
[the  minister]  on  [her]  statement . . .  [The  new  building]  will  provide  Assembly 
Members  and  the  people  of  Wales  with  a  public,  open  space,  a  public  Chamber  and 
public  Committee  rooms,  which  have  been  much  wanted. ...  Do  you  agree  that 
this  building  will  be  an  icon  for  democracy,  an  icon  for  Wales,  and  will  pull  in 
visitors,  regenerate  the  economy  and  repay  the  people  of  Wales's  investment  in  it?  I 
wonder  whether  any  Conservatives  left  in  four  years'  time  will  still  be  calling  for 
this  building  to  be  abandoned,  or  whether  they  will  dare  to  sit  in  it.  (National 
Assembly  for  Wales  2003c:  Record  of  Proceedings,  January  29) 

It  is  common  wisdom  in  ethnographic  research  that  things  change,  but  the  future 
Assembly  building  is  a  wholesale  investment  in  the  process  of  transformation.  Whereas 
the  decision  to  locate  in  Cardiff  Bay  directly  relied  on  practical  and  political  decisions 
and  indirectly  on  figurative  ones  of  national  image,  the  future  Assembly  building  (already 
under  construction)  is  a  largescale  investment  in  the  symbolic  use  of  space  for  nation 
building.  Here,  the  ideology  of  modem,  transparent  democracy  will  meet  with  a  physical 
display  of  the  ideal  covering  3,300  square  meters  of  land  on  the  edge  of  Cardiff  Bay's 
inner  harbor.  The  main  entrance  to  the  Assembly  will  open  to  the  bay  front  and  connect 
to  the  Crickhowell  House  from  the  rear  by  an  upper-story  tube  walkway.  Information 
and  communication  technologies,  such  as  building-wide  wireless  networking  and  in- 
chamber  audio-visual  conferencing  through  AMs'  touch  screen  computers,  will  push  the 
Assembly's  commitments  to  modernity  and  inclusion  to  the  horizons  of  technological 
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possibility.  AMs  from  across  parties  have  been  insistent  that  the  building  should 
constantly  change  with  improvements  in  these  and  other  technologies. 

Consistent  with  its  commitment  to  sustainable  development,  the  new  building  will 
rely  heavily  on  Welsh  materials — steel,  wood,  and  glass — to  create  a  structure  that  is 
both  literally  open  to  public  scrutiny  and  technologically  demonstrative  of  the 
Assembly's  institutional  commitments  to  electronic  democracy  and  environmental 
sustainability.  Sustainability  therefore  takes  on  two  functions.  First,  in  terms  of  the 
physical  infrastructure:  energy  efficient  construction  reliant  on  alternative  energy  systems 
supplied  by  the  winds  of  the  bay,  rainwater  collection/substitution  systems,  and  solar 
energy  collectors.  Glass  walls  on  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  Assembly  will  maximize 
the  benefits  of  precious  sunlight  in  south  Wales.  Seating  in  the  new  chamber  will  be 
circular,  de-emphasizing  adversarial  politics  between  parties.  Second,  the  glass 
substructure  demands  public  surveillance  as  a  consequence  of  building  design.  This 
oversight  function  is  a  literal  approach  to  bringing  Wales  transparent  democracy,  further 
facilitated  by  television  and  internet  feeds  of  Assembly  activity.  The  plenary  chamber 
will  be  located  on  a  lower  level  of  the  building  and  will  only  be  accessible  to  AMs.  A 
ground  floor  space  will  provide  televised  access  to  Assembly  meetings  (in  plenary  and 
committee)  and  other  public  facilities.  A  270-seat  high-level  gallery  will  permit  the 
public  to  look  down  on  the  Assembly  in  session  through  the  glass  walls  enclosing  the 
plenary  floor.  ^ 


^  For  architects  renderings  and  other  illustrations  and  photographs,  see: 

http://www.wales.gov.uk/Assemblybuilding/index.htm.  Crown  Copyright  Policy 
Guidance  issued  by  HMSO. 
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The  debate  of  January  29,  2003  was  the  tenth  such  incident  in  which  the  new 
building  occupied  the  plenary  interests  of  the  National  Assembly.''  The  relatively  high 
volume  of  plenary  debates  reserved  for  the  building  indicates  the  contested 
interpretations  of  the  structure  as  well  as  of  the  National  Assembly  in  general.  Returning 
to  this  debate  over  the  "iconic"  value  of  national  space,  one  can  see  how  practical  and 
ideological  considerations  about  the  Assembly's  physical  presence  play  out  in  dialogic 
exchanges  that  inherently  reference  wider  debates  about  Welsh  nationhood.  What  is 
most  striking  about  this  exchange,  in  fact,  are  the  explicit  assumptions  about  relationships 
between  monumental  space,  economic  development  and  the  solidification  of  the  nation 
form.  I  pick  up  this  discussion  near  its  conclusion  and  at  a  point  when  the  Presiding 
Officer  humorously  references  the  shortcomings  of  the  existing  structure  to  direct  plenary 
activity: 

...The  Presiding  Officer:  Despite  the  operational  difficulties  in  seeing  Members 
properly  in  this  Chamber,  I  see  that  two  fiirther  Members  wish  to  speak — or  is  it 
three?  Sorry,  it  is  four.  1  call  Delyth  Evans. 

Delyth  Evans  (L):  I  welcome  the  progress  that  we  have  heard  about  today. . . 
[Conservative]  Nick  Bourne  must  be  too  much  of  a  philistine  to  understand  the 
importance  of  iconic  buildings  and  world-renowned  architects  in  terms  of 
promoting  the  image  of  Wales  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  terms  of  the  success  of 
the  regeneration  project  in  our  capital  city.  . . . 

Edwina  Hart  (Finance  Minister,  L): . . .  I  thank  you  for  your  comments  about  iconic 
buildings,  because  they  are  important.  When  we  visit  cifies,  we  all  stop  to  admire 
such  buildings  and,  when  we  leave,  we  remember  them.  If  our  forefathers  and 


All  of  these  exchanges  can  be  viewed  fi-om  the  following  electronic  document, 
http://www.wales.gov.uk/Assemblybuilding/projectupdate/Assemblydebates.htm, 
accessed  Oct.  14,  2004.  The  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly  for 
Wales  are  Crown  copyright.  Material  fi-om  the  Record  is  reproduced  under  the  terms  of 
Crown  copyright  policy  guidance  issued  by  HMSO  and  the  Nafional  Assembly  for 
Wales.  Mae  Cofiiod  y  Trafodion,  Cynulliad  Cenedlaethol  Cymru,  yn  ddeunydd 
hawlfraint  y  Goron.  Atgynhyrchir  deunydd  o'r  Cofnod  o  dan  delerau  canllaw  polisi 
hawlfraint  y  Goron  a  gyhoeddir  gan  HMSO  a'r  Cynulliad  Cenedlaethol. 
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foremothers  had  thought  Uke  the  Welsh  Conservatives,  we  would  be  sitting  in  a 
wasteland.  (National  Assembly  for  Wales  2003c:  Record  of  Proceedings,  Jan.  29) 

As  Chapter  9  describes  in  greater  detail,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  plenary 

debates  to  malign  the  Conservative  Party  as  the  antithesis  of  progress  and  democracy  in 

Wales.  What  is  more  interesting  about  the  passage  above,  however,  is  how  it  is  linked  to 

the  self-conscious  situating  of  the  building  project  in  international  and  local  space.  Very 

intentionally,  the  building  is  viewed  as  a  means  of  inscribing  a  national  memory  into 

those  who  would  experience  it.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  means  of  realizing  a  greater  national 

unity  in  the  image  of  the  state  and  the  attendant  monuments  to  its  own  power.  Almost 

like  a  mantra,  non-Conservative  AMs  continued  to  tack  back  and  forth  between 

denouncing  the  Tories  and  highlighing  the  value  of  creating  a  new  space  of  Welsh 

governance: 

Brian  Hancock  (PC): . . .  Our  Conservative  friends  should  remember  that  the 
building  will  attract  people  to  Wales  and  make  Cardiff  a  true  capital.  Perhaps  they 
would  then  support  it. 

Edwina  Hart:  It  is  important  that  we  give  confidence  to  the  nation  by  having  this 
building.  If  it  also  gives  confidence  to  business  people,  then  that  is  also  important. 
The  building  is  important  for  the  image  of  Wales  throughout  the  world,  and  I  thank 
you  for  you  comments.  (National  Assembly  for  Wales  2003c:  Record  of 
Proceedings,  Jan.  29) 

What  must  be  underscored  in  analyzing  this  discussion  is  that  the  appropriation  and 
negation  of  the  Conservatives'  voice  has  the  effect  of  reconfiguring  it  as  against  Wales  as 
such,  not  the  building  specifically.  The  point  the  Tory  leader  made  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter  was  moving  in  a  different  direction,  however.  In  the  penultimate  speech  of  the 
debate,  another  Conservative  AM  intervened  to  resituate  the  critique  in  the  terms 
intended  from  the  outset:  challenging  the  transparency  of  the  project  and  the  legitimacy 
of  the  government. 
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David  Melding  (C):  If  I  have  understood  your  statement  correctly,  sometime  in 
June,  you  will  tell  the  people  of  Wales  how  much  the  new  building  is  likely  to  cost 
them.  You  boasted  that  that  date  had  been  brought  forward.  Is  it  not  a  cynical  move 
that,  one  month  after  the  Assembly  elections,  the  people  of  Wales  will  know  how 
much  this  iconic — ^to  use  the  Deputy  First  Minister's  ridiculous  description — 
building  will  cost?  Is  this  your  idea  of  being  transparent  and  fair  with  the 
electorate?  (National  Assembly  for  Wales  2003c:  Record  of  Proceedings,  Jan.  29) 

With  the  Conservative  Party's  greater  interest  in  preserving  the  United  Kingdom 

(compared  to  the  other  parties)  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  view  the  new  building  in  the 

practical  terms  of  finance.  And  the  Conservative  leader's  earlier  assessment  of  public 

interest  in  the  new  building  was  not  as  wrong  as  Labour  argued  it  was.  The  alleged 

wastefulness  of  the  building  project  came  up  as  a  discussion  topic  a  great  many  times  in 

informally  meeting  and  interacting  with  dozens  (or  more)  people  during  my  fieldwork. 

For  those  in  civil  society  opposed  to  the  Assembly  in  general,  the  building  was 

commonly  offered  (without  my  prompting)  as  indication  of  the  failings  of  devolution.  It 

confirmed  in  many  Welsh  eyes  that  the  National  Assembly  was  only  "a  talking  shop"  and 

a  waste  of  space. 

The  Assembly  Government  and  Labour,  the  Liberals  and  Plaid  all  utilized  the 
building  as  an  ideological  resource  in  the  opposite  fashion:  linking  iconic  institution 
building  with  economic  regeneration,  an  open  and  democratic  process,  and  (more 
implicitly)  the  autonomy  of  Wales  as  a  nation  form,  hi  agreement  with  this,  other  people 
I  met  in  2003  (who  were  much  smaller  in  number)  took  the  view  that  Wales  needs  a 
"world-class"  building  for  the  international  and  domestic  purposes  of  affirming  the 
Assembly's  status  as  the  national  institution  of  Wales.  More  vaguely,  the  new  structure 
was  also  cited  as  a  source  of  regenerating  the  Welsh  economy.  For  these  supporters,  the 
new  building  will  reflect  and  enact  Assembly  commitments  to  modem,  transparent 
democracy  in  Wales.  The  new  building  debate,  in  short,  indicates  not  only  the  contested 
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imaginaries  of  Welsh  nationhood  expressed  in  the  National  Assembly,  but  also  the  means 
by  which  the  legitimacy  of  the  Assembly  is  contested  within  its  physical  framework. 
Given  the  great  value  the  majority  of  AMs  place  in  a  new  structure,  one  can  only 
conclude  that  the  very  idea  of  a  modem,  purpose-built  edifice  to  itself  is  thought  to 
transcend  the  particularity  of  Wales  to  represent  a  deeper  foundation  of  nationhood  that 
the  National  Assembly  must  pursue.  Like  the  physical  layout  and  display  of  the  current 
building,  the  new  chamber  will  be  constituted  as  the  spatial  and  temporal  pursuit  of 
democracy's  transcendent  possibility.  ■ 

Summary 

The  physical  layout  of  the  Assembly  normalizes,  and  thereby  legitimates, 
policymaking  within  spatial  and  temporal  networks  of  democratic  interaction.  The 
Crickhowell  House  is  divided  into  public  spaces  and  private  spaces,  yet  are  interlinked  by 
communication  technologies,  artworks  narrating  Wales  and  Welsh  life  past  and  present, 
and  the  activities  of  elected  officials  moving  back  and  forth  from  public  to  private  as  part 
of  the  practice  of  making  public  policy.  As  a  process,  the  National  Assembly  as  legal  and 
physical  institution  is  imbued  with  meaning  that  varies  with  the  form  and  content  of 
political  displays,  speeches,  and  official-civil  interactions,  but  is  unified  as  the 
ontological  presence  of  democracy.  Symbols  of  Wales,  the  UK  State  and  the  European 
Union  in  the  contemporary  setting  of  the  Assembly  reinforce  a  sense  of  officialdom 
operating  at  the  far  horizons  of  technological  modernity  and  extra-territorial  sovereignty. 
The  limits  of  a  contested  Welsh  history  and  an  uncertain  Welsh  future  are  collapsed  into 
a  transparent  display  of  procedural  governance  in  the  present.  As  a  discursive  resource, 
the  new  building  is  utilized  to  alternately  condemn  the  Assembly's  activity  or  herald  the 
development  of  a  national  Welsh  space  in  global  and  local  terms.  ' 
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Institutional  space  is  extended  through  information  and  communication 
technologies  across  Wales,  the  UK,  and  the  world  that  figuratively  and  Uterally  bring 
citizens  into  view  of  the  democratic  process  in  Cardiff  Bay.  The  flexible,  spatial 
combination  of  tradition  and  modernity  forms  a  constitutive  background  of  discursive 
practices  that  authenticate  democracy  as  open,  inclusive,  modem,  and  Welsh.  In  a 
phrase,  it  is  the  structural  habitus  (Bourdieu  1994)  of  Welsh  governance.  In  being 
posited  in  a  particular  way,  the  space  of  representative  democracy  in  Wales  must  be 
presupposed  as  imbuing  a  specified  legitimacy  upon  the  practices  occurring  within  the 
institution.  Because  the  dilemma  of  difference  cannot  be  categorically  resolved  in 
politics,  it  follows  that  the  spaces  constituting  nationhood  are  indeterminate  resources  for 
resolving  the  paradoxes  of  democratic  pluralism.  As  Derrida  would  have  it,  the 
promotion  of  the  new  Assembly  building  as  a  conduit  for  the  social  and  economic 
reconfiguration  of  Welsh  society  necessarily  operates  by  condemning  alternate 
viewpoints  as  the  excess  of  the  democratic  ideal  in  Wales.  So  too  is  the  symbolic 
presentation  of  Welsh  political  history  as  denuded  of  nationalism  a  constitutive  alterity  of 
the  physical  presentation  of  an  Assembly  legitimated  by  the  presence  of  the  UK  state, 
which  is  most  graphically  spatialized  by  the  Queen's  signature  of  consent  at  the  door  of 
the  Assembly  debating  chamber. 

This  chapter  has  built  on  the  previous  one  by  extending  the  discussion  of  Assembly 
practices  of  legitimation  to  include  the  spatial  rationalization  of  legitimacy.  Indeed,  the 
technological  networks  of  supervision  and  communication  as  well  as  the  physical  layout 
of  the  Assembly  building  reinforce  the  institution's  statutory  and  ideological 
commitments  to  modem,  inclusive,  and  transparent  democracy.  The  main  point  to  be 
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gleaned  is  that,  like  discursive  practices  of  transparency,  the  rationalization  of  space 
produces  ambivalence  as  much  as  it  affirms  the  institutional  legitimacy  of  the  Assembly; 
only  in  rationalizing  the  excess  of  its  legitimation  can  legitimation  present  itself  as 
accounting  for  and  reconciling  difference.  The  following  chapters  continue  with  this 
theme  in  analyzing  the  procedural  epistemologies  of  policy  debate  in  the  Assembly  and 
their  relation  to  ideological  discourses  of  nationhood  that  affirm  particular  configurations 
of  institutional  power  as  legitimate  to  an  external  national  interest. 


CHAPTER  8 
STRUCTURING  DELmERATION 

Introduction 

Discourses  take  place  in  particular  social  contexts  and  are  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  time  and  space.  Their  participants  are  . .  .  real  human  beings  driven  by  other 
motives  in  addition  to  the  one  permitted  motive  [within  the  theory  of 
commimicative  action]  of  the  search  for  truth.  Topics  and  contributions  have  to  be 
organized.  The  opening,  adjournment,  and  resumption  of  discussion  must  be 
arranged.  Because  of  these  factors,  institutional  measures  are  needed  to  sufficiently 
neutralize  empirical  limitations  and  avoidable  internal  and  external  interference  so 
that  the  idealized  conditions  [of  speech]  always  already  presupposed  by  participants 
in  argumentation  can  at  least  be  adequately  approximated.  (Habermas 
1995[1983]:91) 

The  same  form  of  rationalization  attributed  to  the  public  sphere  by  Habermas  can 
also  be  said  to  apply  to  the  organization  of  the  political  sphere  in  the  National  Assembly 
for  Wales.  What  is  "approximated"  in  both  cases  is,  of  course,  democracy.  Deliberative 
equality  is  the  ideal  of  democratic  representation  in  politics;  the  rationalized  organization 
of  communicative  exchange  therefore  legitimates  political  debate  as  impartially 
representing  difference.  Habermas'  ethnical-normative  framework  of  democratic 
exchange  thus  approximates  the  conditions  by  which  the  heterogeneity  of  the  national 
public  comes  to  terms  with  a  common  good  and  the  particularities  of  experience  are 
transcended  under  the  rubric  of  nationality.  With  the  neutrality  of  the  medium  secured, 
difference  can  be  reconciled  in  the  deliberative  construction  of  a  collective  national 
interest;  however,  the  actual  processes  of  communicative  rationalization  described  in  this 
chapter  suggest  that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  rationalization  and 
empowerment.  What  I  argue  is  that  rationalization  legitimates  the  structure  of  Assembly 
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discourse  in  some  senses  but  simultaneously  engenders  unintended  outcomes  and 
asymmetrical  effects. 

The  first  part  of  this  chapter  examines  the  role  of  the  Welsh  language  in 
legitimating  the  National  Assembly;  it  historicizes  the  usage  of  Welsh  in  political 
context.  For  reasons  described  shortly,  the  Welsh  language  (Cymraeg)  can  be  read  as 
both  the  form  and  content  of  policy  discourse:  it  is  an  object  of  government  intervention 
and  a  medium  of  official  speech  for  promoting  policy  practices  that  legitimate 
intervention  within  the  Assembly.  Stated  slightly  different,  it  is  a  mode  of  rationalization 
and  the  referent  upon  which  legitimation  is  predicated  beyond  the  institution.  The  second 
part  of  this  chapter  compares  the  Assembly  Government's  organizing  resources  and 
strategies  for  debate  to  those  of  the  opposition  parties  in  the  National  Assembly.  While  a 
rational  framework  of  preparing  for  and  enacting  plenary  debate  is  described,  the 
asymmetries  in  preparatory  resources  is  observed  to  favor  the  reproduction  of 
government  legitimacy. 

Language/Form 

Language  is  commonly  cited  as  a  critical,  though  not  always  necessary,  element  of 
constructing  nationhood  (Wright  2000;  Anderson  1983;  Gellner  1983).  It  is  a  vital 
component  to  the  reproduction  of  state  power.  Gal  (1987),  for  instance,  argues  that  the 
official  recognition  of  a  language  by  the  state  has  the  effect  of  elevating  the  symbolic 
status  of  power  and  prestige  of  the  linguistic  group  in  question,  though  not  without 
contest.  In  bilingual  speaking  environments  of  Romania,  West  Germany,  and  Austria, 
she  finds  that  the  choice  of  expression  in  one  language  versus  the  other  has  the  effect  of 
marking  identities  and  group  solidarities  as  well  as  reversing  the  power  dynamics  of  bi- 
lingual discourse  in  cases  where  the  chosen  language  is  also  the  subordinate  one  (see  also 
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Zentella  1997).  Critical  to  her  analysis  is  the  idea  that  subordinate  languages  in  bi- 
lingual contexts  are  oppositional  forms  contra  the  state  that  create  alternative  frames  of 
inclusion  and  exclusion.  Gal,  however,  is  writing  about  ethnographic  contexts  where  the 
state  empowers  one  language  at  the  expense  of  others  through  the  rationalization  of  the 
dominant  language  in  education  and  government  agencies.  The  elevation  of  Welsh  to  an 
official  status  obviously  changes  the  dynamics  of  bilingual  discourse,  particularly  in  the 
institutional  environment  of  the  National  Assembly  studied  here,  which  Gal  is  certainly 
aware  of  (1987:649-650).  Nevertheless,  we  can  take  her  suggestion  (1987:637)  that  the 
Welsh  language  must  be  considered  in  historical,  intersubjective,  and  territorial  contexts 
if  we  are  to  understand  its  status  in  the  National  Assembly  as  symbolic  of  power,  i.e., 
illustrating  "how  relations  of  domination  are  reproduced  and  sometimes  resisted  through 
local  cultural  practices."  A  brief  account  of  the  institutionalization  of  the  language  in 
these  contexts  helps  to  illustrate  how  the  oppositional  form  of  Welsh  is  adaptive  to 
different  contexts  of  domination. 

First  recall  that  Welsh  was  banned  as  an  official  language  of  state  with  the  Act  of 
Union  in  the  sixteenth  century.'  Welsh  initially  survived  through  folk  culture,  which  was 
supported  in  large  part  through  translations  of  the  Bible  into  Welsh  later  that  century,  and 
came  about  through  government  decision-making  in  London.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
a  Welsh-speaking  territory  existed  independent  of  any  political  boundaries  up  until  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  bilingualism  the  exception  and  English  a  language  of  territorial 
imposition  and  hierarchal  status,  hi  the  latter  nineteenth  century,  nationalism  and  a 
Welsh  language  literary  revival  developed  in  response  to  sharp  declines  in  Welsh 

'  These  initial  comments  are  summarized  from  Ch.  2.  See  Davies  (1993b)  for  a  survey  of 
these  historical  events. 
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speakers  resulting  from  industrialization  in  the  coalfields  of  the  south.  Welsh  was 
nonetheless  a  politically  and  culturally  subordinate  language  relative  to  the  UK  as  a 
whole.  The  linguistic  traces  of  Wales'  colonial  relation  to  the  UK  state  were  expressed 
most  profanely  in  the  "blue  books"  controversy  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  but  as  late 
as  1926  a  government  report  argued  that  bilingual  speakers  in  Wales  were  less  intelligent 
than  monoglot  English  speakers  (Evans  2000:349).  Within  Wales,  a  different 
oppositional  dynamic  developed  that  remains  important  today:  between  those  claiming 
authentic  ethnic  identity  through  language  and  those  who  do  not,  which  is  tied  to  a  more 
complex  web  of  contested  indices  of  Welshness  (cf  Fevre  and  Thompson  2002; 
Dunkerley  and  Thompson  1999;  Davies  and  Bowie  1992;  Trossett  1993). 

Education  in  Welsh  is,  in  a  very  important  if  mundane  sense,  as  old  as  the  language 
itself;  however,  the  twentieth  century  was  an  important  period  wherein  new  institutional 
spaces  of  Welsh  language  education  were  created  to  revive  the  by-then  steady  decline  of 
spoken  Welsh.  A  Welsh  Department  of  the  Board  of  Education  appeared  in  1914.  A 
National  Council  for  Education  in  Wales  followed  in  1920.  Central  government  warmed 
to  the  idea  of  Welsh  language  education  by  the  time  of  the  Second  World  War  by 
expressing  in  principle  the  right  of  citizens  to  not  only  learn  Welsh  as  a  subject  but  also 
to  fully  learn  in  the  medium  of  Welsh.  This  did  not  immediately  translate  into  policies  as 
such;  the  Education  Act  of  1944  made  school  compulsory  but  local  education  authorities 
were  responsible  for  developing  Welsh  language  curricula  as  and  if  they  saw  fit  (Rees 
andDelamont  1999:244). 

The  first  Welsh-medium  primary  school  opened  in  1952  and  the  numbers  of 
persons  enrolling  in  Welsh  as  a  subject  of  study  increased.  Nonetheless,  the  language  was 
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in  serious  decline.  The  census  of  1961  reported  that  the  number  of  Welsh  speakers 
numbered  barely  more  than  656,000  (26  per  cent  of  the  total  population),  a  drop  of  nearly 
275,000  speakers  from  the  census  of  1901  (then  accounting  for  just  over  half  the  total 
population).  It  also  indicated  that  fewer  than  23,000  persons,  or  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  Welsh  speaking  population,  were  monoglot  speakers  (Phillips  2000:463). 
Recognizing  the  deficiencies  of  previous  (mainstream)  strategies  of  language 
preservation,  a  committed  core  of  activists  emerged  to  move  the  struggle  in  different 
directions. 

In  the  wake  of  the  1961  census,  Plaid  Cymru  founder  Saunders  Lewis  delivered  his 
1962  radio  address,  Tynged yr  laith  (The  Fate  of  the  Language),  which  called  on  the 
party  to  abandon  its  political  ambitions  and  begin  using  "the  Welsh  language  as  a 
political  weapon"  (in  the  words  of  Phillips  2000:467).  Lewis'  address  and  the  general 
tragedy  of  the  declining  language  inspired  several  groups  and  societies  to  form,  but  none 
was  more  resilient  or  committed  to  linguistic  preservation  through  any  (non-violent) 
means  necessary  than  Cymdeithas  yr  laith,  the  Welsh  Language  Society.  Formed  in  1962, 
the  society  placed  protest  and  civil  disobedience  at  the  forefront  of  its  revitalization 
strategy.  The  group's  first  target  was  the  structure  of  governance  itself:  intentionally 
committing  minor  public  offenses,  its  members  refused  to  answer  court  summonses 
written  in  English,  a  direct  violation  of  the  Act  of  Union  (Phillips  2000:468).  Coupled 
with  a  series  of  direct  engagements  with  central  government,  the  society  then  turned  to 
doggedly  questioning  post  offices  and  other  local  institutions  of  government  about 
administering  services  in  Welsh.  Mass  protests  and  some  stints  of  imprisonment  ensued 
until  the  Labour  government  capitulated  in  1967. 
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The  Welsh  Language  Act  of  1967  introduced  the  dialectical  standardization  of 
Welsh  as  a  goal  of  the  state,  initially  facilitated  through  the  Welsh-medium  education 
system  developed  in  the  1950s.  An  important  gain  for  the  language  movement,  the  Act 
still  did  not  return  the  language  to  an  official  status  as  politically  legitimate.  Cymdeithas 
yr  laith  continued  its  efforts  by  initiating  a  spray-painting  campaign  aimed  at  English 
language  signs;  by  the  end  of  the  1960s  the  total  number  of  court  cases  dealing  with  these 
incidents  approached  200  (Phillips  2000:474). 

In  the  1970s,  the  group  turned  to  push  for  the  establishment  of  Welsh  language 
television.  The  Conservative  Party  under  Thatcher  pledged  support  for  this  initiative  in 
its  1979  election  manifesto  but  backed  away  from  fiilfilling  the  promise  after  the  General 
Election,  hi  response,  Gwynfor  Evans,  Plaid's  first  MP  (1966),  informed  the  UK 
government  and  public  of  his  intention  to  go  on  a  hunger  strike  until  death  or  the 
establishment  of  Welsh  language  television.  Thatcher  gave  in  and  S4C  was  created  in 
1982,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  dialectical  standardization  of  Welsh  (Jones 
1994:244-6,  261).  While  there  is  some  irony  that  Welsh  was  elevated  as  a  popular 
linguistic  medium  by  an  "imposed"  institution,  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
(Howell  1992:238),  S4C  nevertheless  had  the  impact  of  broadening  the  popular  appeal  of 
the  language,  if  not  a  more  distinguished  form  of  Welsh  identity  (Jones  1993:4).  More 
significant  to  my  discussion  is  that  these  government  interventions  were  important  steps 
toward  the  rationalization  of  Welsh  as  a  legitimated  oppositional  form  to  the  official 
language  of  state.  The  Education  Reform  Act  of  1988  was  the  next  important  change.  It 
made  Welsh  a  compulsory  subject  in  primary  education  (whether  as  a  subject  or  the 
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medium  of  education),  putting  the  language  on  the  footing  of  national  inculcation  via 
education  (Gellner  1983). 

The  Welsh  Language  Act  of  1993,  however,  reintroduced  Welsh  as  a  language  of 
state  in  principle  by  reconfiguring  its  relation  to  the  state.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Act 
of  Union,  Welsh  became  a  language  for  conducting  official  and  public  business  in  Wales 
and,  if  a  Welsh  speaker  so  demanded,  in  the  halls  of  Westminster.  A  Welsh  Language 
Board  was  created.  English  language  road  signs  were  replaced  with  bilingual  ones  and 
other  banal  symbols  (Billig  1995)  of  the  state  were  produced  bi-lingually.  What  was 
obviously  absent  from  the  revitalization  was  an  institutional  environment  wherein  Welsh 
was  not  an  exception,  but  a  norm  of  political  conduct,  hideed,  many  language  activists 
came  to  see  the  movement  as  "no  less  than  an  attempt  to  create  democracy  in  Wales"  (in 
Phillips  2000:486).  Devolution  provided  the  latest  transformation  in  the  oppositional 
form  of  the  language;  Cymraeg  was  to  be  the  official  language  of  nafionhood  as  an 
equivalent  to  English.  Whereas  the  language  had  been  in  opposition  to  the  state  and 
subject  to  its  power,  it  was  now  a  medium  through  which  its  alterity  to  the  state  could 
reconfigured. 

The  Welsh  language  is  both  a  meta-discursive  resource  of  legitimacy  in  the 
Assembly  in  that  and  a  site  of  "Welsh"  policymaking  as  a  category  of  official 
intervention.  Or,  Welsh  is  now  as  an  expression  of  nationhood  and  practice/object  of 
nation  building  in  Wales.  Protecting  and  revitalizing  the  Welsh  language  fi-om  decline  is 
a  major  priority  of  the  Assembly  Government.  laith  Pawb  (Everybody's  Language)  is 
the  government's  £28.3  million  Welsh  language  revitalization  plan.  Its  goal  is  to  sustain 
the  language  by  promoting  its  public  use  by  providing  learning  opportunities  for  potential 
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speakers.  Through  the  Welsh  Language  Board,  the  plan  oversees  the  approval  and 
adoption  of  Welsh  language  use  within  public  bodies,  advises  the  voluntary  and  private 
sectors  on  the  use  of  Welsh,  and  makes  grants  to  local  authorities  and  organizations 
supporting  bilingual  education. 

The  Assembly  can  be  credited  with  overseeing  the  first  proportional  increase  in  the 
number  of  Welsh  speakers  in  Wales  for  roughly  1 50  years.  On  the  eve  of  devolution, 
18.7  per  cent  of  the  population  spoke  Welsh;  with  the  publication  of  the  2003  census,  that 
number  had  increased  to  20.8  per  cent,  or  well  over  a  half  million  speakers.  This  has  not 
been  a  return  to  the  community  tradition  of  the  gwerin.  The  areas  showing  the  largest 
increases  in  Welsh  speakers  have  been  in  the  urban  south  of  Wales,  particularly  in 
Cardiff  where  the  political  gravity  of  the  Assembly  has  drawn  together  a  cadre  of  Welsh 
speakers  (and  their  children,  who  are  the  fastest  growing  group  of  speakers  across  Wales) 
to  coalesce  around  the  intentionally  bilingual  national  development  of  Wales.  The 
Assembly's  emergence  has  also  meant  active  networking  with  other  minority  language 
groups  in  Europe  to  press  the  EU  to  uphold  difference  as  it  presses  for  integration. 

Beyond  its  effects  upon  society,  the  Assembly's  establishment  creates  a  medium  in 
which  Welsh  is  the  mainstream  language  of  democratic  exchange.  Decisions  to  engage 
in  debate  or  speak  in  Welsh  or  English  have  the  effect  of  re-constituting  cultural 
boundaries  of  inclusion  and  exclusion  and,  in  the  political  environment  of  the  National 
Assembly,  of  constituting  relations  of  nationhood  (cf  Ehs-Thomas  1991:60;  Trosset 
1993;  May  2000).  Like  Butler's  (1996:26)  view  of  illocutionary  speech  acts  having  the 
effect  of  operating  as  the  "constitutive  condition  of  the  subject,"  the  decision  to  speak 
Welsh  reconstitutes  the  Assembly  and  its  AMs  as  representatives  of  bi-lingual 
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nationhood.  The  status  of  the  language  can  thus  be  examined  as  a  source  of  ideological 
contestation  over  national  and  political  identity. 

"Plaid  Cymru"  is  ideologically  synonymous  with  "Cymraeg"  in  political  terms.  If 
anything,  the  party  has  worked  over  the  years  to  distance  itself  from  being  perceived  as  a 
language-only  party— indeed,  the  party  name  was  changed  to  "Plaid  Cymru-The  Party  of 
Wales,"  an  equivalent  translation,  to  emphasize  its  bilingualism — ^but  neither  has  it 
wavered  from  making  public  its  commitments  to  protecting  the  language.  Plaid  AMs 
speak  the  most  Welsh  in  plenary  and  are  the  most  critical  of  the  Assembly  Government's 
language  policy,  but  the  language  is  claimed  by  all.  Members  of  the  Welsh  Labour  Party 
established  a  Welsh  language  sub-group  in  2002  to  reaffirm  the  party's  language 
commitment  and  heritage.  As  the  Assembly  Government,  Labour  is  active  in  overseeing 
the  language  revitalization  programs  mentioned  above.  The  Liberal  Democrats'  language 
commitments  are  promoted,  for  example,  as  part  of  the  party's  proposal  for  expanding 
the  Assembly's  powers:  the  party  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  Welsh  senedd,  the  Welsh 
name  given  to  Owain  Glyndwr's  fifteenth  century  parliament.  While  the  Tories  opposed 
the  very  establishment  of  a  National  Assembly  for  Wales,  they  were  also  quick  to  point 
out  during  the  Assembly  elections  of  2003  that  Conservative  governments  passed  the 
major  Acts  supporting  the  Welsh  language  in  the  twentieth  century  {Western  Mail  April 
24,  2004:13). 

Welsh  is  also  reproduced  as  an  epistemological  procedure  of  democracy  in  the 
everyday  practices  and  experiences  of  the  officials  and  staff  in  Cardiff  Bay.  Bilingualism 
is  everywhere  in  the  Assembly:  in  political  speeches  and  debates,  on  signs.  Assembly 
documents,  logos,  and  web  sites,  and  in  the  pre-recorded  voices  on  the  elevators 
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indicating  which  floor  you  have  arrived  at.  Casual  conversation  in  Welsh  can  be 
overheard  in  every  conceivable  location  in  the  Assembly.  Welsh  language  training, 
moreover,  is  offered  to  AMs  and  Assembly  staff  to  encourage  its  use  in  politics.  Many 
AMs  have  learned  the  language  through  this  method.  Roughly  half  of  AMs  were  Welsh 
speakers  at  the  time  of  my  research.  The  Assembly  is,  in  short,  a  model-referent  to  what 
it  intends  Wales  to  become. 

In  plenary  practices,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  times  that  questions  and 
statements  are  posed  in  Welsh  they  are  posed  by  members  of  Plaid  Cymru.  Two  Plaid 
Cymru  AMs,  Cynog  Dafis  and  Gareth  Jones,  communicated  in  Welsh  virtually  every 
time  they  spoke  during  the  Assembly's  first  four  years.  Typically,  if  a  question  is 
submitted  in  Welsh  it  is  answered  in  Welsh,  provided  the  minister  taking  questions  is  a 
Welsh  speaker.  Language  use  most  often  switched  to  English  as  some  point  in  the 
exchange,  sometimes  during  an  initial  speech  or  initial  response,  but  more  commonly 
during  the  following  rounds  of  exchange.  The  language  of  debate  would  also  switch  back 
and  forth  between  speakers  during  longer  plenary  debates. 

While  the  organizational  dynamics  of  the  Assembly  reproduce  Welsh  as  an 
equivalent  language  of  state,  there  is  an  additional  dynamic  that  situates  the  language  in  a 
different  opposition:  rationalized  versus  empowered,  or  naturalized,  speech.  What  I 
mean  by  this  is  that  the  rationalization  of  Welsh  as  a  official  language  of  state  produces  a 
certain  artificiality  of  Welsh  language  political  expression.  Welsh  language  usage  is  not 
just  a  means  of  asserting  an  identity  or  udlizing  the  legislafive  apparatus  to  political  party 
ends,  but  is  also  a  necessary  component  of  individual  and  collective  affirmations  of 
allegiance  to  a  vacant  ideal  of  Welsh  nationhood,  i.e.,  one  developing  from  the  logic  of 
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rationalization  itself.  I  have  developed  this  view  based  on  the  responses  I  received  when 

asking  AMs  about  language  usage  in  the  Assembly. 

Whether  mono-  or  bilingual,  for  example,  AMs  overwhelming  refer  to  the 

Presiding  Officer  by  his  Welsh  title,  llywll.  One  Welsh  speaking  AM  referred  to  the 

informal  yet  obligatory  practice  as  annoying  "tokenism."  The  code  switching  mentioned 

above  is  also  related  to  the  politics  of  Assembly  media  coverage.  "I've  now  adopted  a 

policy,"  said  a  Plaid  AM  (AM  7)  during  an  interview  in  the  Member's  tea  room, 

that  I  only  speak  Welsh  in  plenary  and  [speak  Welsh  and  English]  in  committee. 
Previously  some  idioms  [of  Assembly  activity]  worked  better  in  English,  but  I 
found  the  press  covered  me  in  English  and  not  in  Welsh. . .  .  After  some  thinking  I 
decided  to  do  nothing  in  English  and  force  them  to  cover  me  in  Welsh.  But„,this 
goes  against  the  grain  of  [developing  Assembly]  bilingualism.  I  wish  it  wasn't  that 
way  because  Welsh  language  use  loses  its  spontaneity  in  the  Assembly  ...  its  not 
naturally  bilingual.  It  is  also  interesting  about  the  use  of  Welsh  in  committee.  The 
key  is  how  the  Welsh  language  is  used:  if  the  committee  chair  or  two-thirds  of  the 
committee  can  speak  Welsh,  then  making  statements  in  Welsh  is  less  intrusive.  But 
if  I  am  the  only  person  speaking  in  Welsh,  then  every  time  I  say  something  is 
becomes  a  political  point  in  itself  (Interview  Oct.  9,  2003) 

I  heard  similar  views  expressed  by  other  Plaid  AMs  during  my  research,  but  the 

issue  of  media  representation  and  language  is  not  solely  a  nationalist  one.  To  differing 

degrees,  both  the  Liberal  Democrats  and  Conservatives  entered  the  Assembly  needing  to 

improve  their  Welsh  language  credentials.  From  the  other  side  of  television  camera  lens, 

the  Welsh  language  media  had  few  of  these  AMs  to  turn  to  for  reporting.  One  of  these 

AMs,  AM  9,  explained  to  me  that 

I  was  almost  exclusively  on  Welsh  television  on  a  regular  basis.  A  week  wouldn't 
pass  when  I  wasn't  on  Welsh  language  television.  I  needed  to  gain  a  profile  through 
the  English  medium.  That's  why  I  [now]  tend  to  focus  my  contribution  through  the 

English  medium  to  try  to  redress  the  balance  Now  I'm  a  lot  more  relaxed  about 

it.  It  was  certainly  a  concern  of  mine  when  I  was  first  elected  because  I  didn't  want 
to  be  seen  exclusively  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Welsh  language,  (hiterview  March  7 
2003) 
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Thus,  the  media  presence  and  demands  of  party  poHtics  can  play  important  roles  in 

the  politics  of  language  use  in  the  Assembly  apart  from  explicit  considerations  of 

empowerment.  In  sum:  Welsh  is  a  medium  of  government  connecting  it  to  the  Assembly 

epistemologically,  an  object  of  government  connecting  this  epistemology  to  ideological 

discourses  of  legitimacy  as  policy,  a  source  of  contestation  over  national  and  political 

identity  in  an  ideological  vein  alone,  and  a  vacant  signifier  of  legitimacy  disconnected 

from  ideals  of  empowerment  by  its  rationalization. 

Producing  Policy  Debate  from  the  Fifth  Floor 

It  is  through  the  deployment  of  particular  forms  of  expertise  in  particular  relations 
of  government  that  particular  ways  of  speaking  the  truth  and  making  it  practical  are 
connected  to  particular  ways  of  acting  on  persons — and  of  inducing  them  to  act 
upon  themselves — ^which,  in  turn,  form  particular  ways  of  acting  on  the  social. 
(Bennett  2003:54) 

This  section  and  the  following  one  examines  the  rationalization  of  democracy  from 
the  perspective  of  party  preparations  for  and  participation  in  policy  debates  in  the 
National  Assembly.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  ways  that  the  political  party  in 
power  (i.e.,  in  government)  and  those  in  opposition  prepare  for  plenary  debate  in  the 
Assembly.  In  Wales,  the  Labour  Party's  approach  to  national  development  and  welfare 
state  revitalization  is  the  normative  center  of  govemmentality  and  thereby  benefits  from 
the  activities  of  a  3,000-strong  civil  service  as  well  as  from  formal  and  informal  linkages 
with  the  Labour-led  UK  Government.  The  civil  service  in  Wales  legitimates  an  official 
policy  agenda  through  directed  research  and  implementation  of  the  election  manifesto 
and  subsequent  policy  proposals  of  the  majority  party.  (Manifestos  are  in  essence  a 
rationale  for  state  intervention  authorized  by  the  consent  of  the  popular  vote  and 
legitimated  by  a  particular  ideological  worldview.)  By  design,  democracy  locates  power 
asymmetrically  in  the  hands  the  dominant  political  party  and  enables  the  authoritative. 
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expert  dissemination  of  majority  "truths"  through  bureaucratic  activity.  Government  has 
the  advantage  of  an  appeal  to  the  bureaucracy's  synthetic  stand-in  for  the  "real," 
statistical  society,  to  produce  legitimating  discourses. 

The  established  system  of  preparing  for  plenary  sessions  allows  the  civil  service 
and  government  to  anticipate  and  shape  plenary  debate,  which  is  ultimately  mediated  by 
the  Assembly's  legislative  arm,  the  Presiding  Office.  Ministerial  question  times  are 
exemplary  of  this  rational  asymmetry.  First,  the  Presiding  Office's  Assembly  Table 
Office  randomly  selects  (by  computer  lottery)  fifteen  questions  from  a  pool  submitted 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  scheduled  plenary  event.  The  question  lottery  typically  involves 
up  to  75  questions  per  minister  per  question  time.  Questions  must  conform  to  the 
Assembly's  Standing  Orders  as  interpreted  by  the  Presiding  Office;  foremost,  they  must 
specify  a  policy  portfolio,  place/space,  or  issue  relevant  to  Assembly  debate.  For 
instance,  the  question  "Does  the  First  Minister  have  plans  to  visit  North  Wales?"  is 
inadmissible,  but  "Does  the  First  Minister  have  plans  to  address  policy/issue  Xon  his 
visit  to  North  Wales?"  is  allowable.  The  Table  Office  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  re- 
writing submitted  questions  to  make  them  conform  to  the  operational  rules  of  Assembly 
debate  after  which  they  are  resubmitted  to  the  Office  by  the  AM  (Interview  March  23, 
2003).  The  revised  questions  selected  for  plenary  are  then  posted  on  the  Assembly 
intranet  (and  on  the  web  for  the  public)  about  one  week  later. 

The  civil  service  must  prepare  a  broad-ranging  brief  for  each  question  tabled  for  a 
Minister  in  question  time.  An  initial  response  is  first  prepared  to  generally  answer  the 
question.  Ministers,  however,  are  also  equipped  with  "positive"  and  "defensive"  "bull 
points"  to  refer  to  when  called  to  account  at  the  podium  in  the  plenary  chamber.  Positive 
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points  generally  add  context  to  or  elaborate  initial  ministerial  responses,  i.e.,  in  cases 
where  the  supplemental  (or  tabled)  question  is  supportive  of  the  Assembly  Government. 
Defensive  points  are  arranged  in  question-answer  format,  directing  the  ministerial 
response  toward  a  framework  of  debate  anticipated  by  the  civil  service,  which  can  also 
have  the  effect  of  redirecting  the  discussion  at  hand.  Ministers  are  also  equipped  with 
background  information  about  legislative  precedent  (within  and  outside  the  Assembly) 
and  institutional  arrangements  that  justify  the  responses.  Briefings  also  attempt  to 
identify  "What  lies  behind  the  question?"  and  the  "Member's  interest"  in  the  topic. 
These  sections  further  anticipate  and  de-authorize  (through  the  provision  of  counter 
claims)  the  scope  of  criticism  that  might  follow  in  supplemental  questions  posed  after  the 
initial  ministerial  response.  These  briefs  must  clear  several  administrative  levels  and 
legal  scrutiny  before  being  passed  on  to  Assembly  Ministers. 

Briefings  do  not  circumvent  heated  attacks  on  Assembly  Government  policy,  and 
success  in  political  debate  also  demands  strong  oratory  skills  and  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  political  landscape.  Briefs  do,  however,  enable  ministers  to  greatly  shape  the 
substance  of  debate  after  a  debate  begins.  A  question  about  the  failings  of  the 
Government  to  meet  the  needs  of  Town  X  'ln  North  Wales  can  be  turned  into  an  oratory  of 
Assembly  achievements  in  Town  A' of  North  Wales.  The  idea  as  it  was  explained  to  me 
by  a  senior  civil  servant  is  that  the  quality  of  the  response,  and  therefore  policymaking,  is 
improved  when  the  Government  has  prior  knowledge  of  the  questions.  This  is  true  in  one 
sense,  but  in  another  it  has  the  effect  of  rationalizing  the  range  of  political  expression  in 
the  image  of  the  government  and  its  bureaucratic  information  service. 
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An  incident  involving  the  civil  service  and  my  office  in  the  Assembly  illustrates  the 
government's  advantages  of  forewarning  in  plenary  activity.  The  AM  I  worked  under  had 
won  the  Table  Office  lottery  to  name  the  topic  of  an  upcoming  short  debate  for  plenary. 
"The  status  of  Owain  Glyndwr's  legacy"  was  chosen  in  recognition  of  an  upcoming  500* 
anniversary  of  his  holding  a  Welsh  Parliament  in  Machenyllch.  About  ten  days  prior  to 
the  scheduled  debate,  our  office  received  two  phone  calls  from  the  civil  service  asking 
about  the  content  of  the  debate.  Whereas  such  a  call  would  normally  be  obtrusive  in  that 
the  Member's  Research  Service  and/or  Presiding  Office  normally  serves  as  a  buffer 
between  the  Assembly's  bureaucratic  and  political  spheres,  the  civil  service  did  have  a 
legitimate  question  about  the  content  of  the  debate  under  the  Assembly's  policymaking 
procedures.  .   ,    •       ,  . 

Specifically,  if  the  opening  statement  made  by  my  AM  was  about  Glyndwr's 
cultural  legacy,  then  a  range  of  responses  would  be  prepared  for  the  Minister  of  Culture, 
Sport,  and  the  Welsh  Language.  If  the  statement  was  going  to  be  political,  a  different 
briefing  would  be  prepared  for  the  Minister  for  Assembly  Business  and  Open 
Government.  The  Government  wanted  to  be  prepared  for  a  topic  of  extreme  political 
potency,  even  if  only  in  the  sense  of  the  debate  being  a  potential  platform  for  the 
expression  of  "nationalist"  sentiment.  The  request  was  complied  with  immediately  but 
also  led  some  staff  to  contemplate  the  limits  of  ministerial  rights  of  preparation  for 
plenary  sessions.  Again,  direct  contact  may  or  may  not  have  met  with  the  letter  of 
Assembly  procedure— and  I  saw  no  reason  to  investigate  the  validity  of  this  as  a  guest  of 
the  National  Assembly— but  in  principle  it  seemed  consistent  with  the  institution's 
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legitimation  process.  Whether  empowering  the  vitaHty  of  democratic  debate  or  the 
authority  of  the  government,  this  incident  was  an  exercise  in  rationahzation. 

The  civil  service  works  through  numerous  government  sponsored  agencies — from 
the  broad-based  Welsh  Development  Agency  to  local  political  authorities — to  gather 
information  on  the  ground  about  Welsh  society  and  the  effects  of  government  policy 
interventions.  The  government's  Special  Advisors,  moreover,  are  chosen  for  their 
expertise  in  particular  policy  fields  and  their  contacts  in  party  politics  and  agencies 
outside  the  government  circle,  which  may  include  business  or  academia.  They  may  also 
be  chosen  for  their  ability  to  negotiate  the  coverage  of  the  government  in  the  press. 
Being  in  government  means  not  just  having  state  support  for  political  party  initiatives,  but 
also  control  over  a  network  of  information  and  agents  predisposed  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  government's/party's  (now  inseparable)  legitimacy  through  the  extension  of  its 
ideology  as  rational  state  intervention.  This  is  not  to  suggest  the  state  financially 
underwrites  the  party;  instead,  it  grants  the  party  the  power  of  domination  to  legitimate  as 
it  can.  The  official  opposition  party  in  the  Assembly,  i.e.,  the  one  holding  the  second- 
most  seats  in  the  plenary  chamber,  is  given  a  policy  development  grant  by  the  Assembly 
to  facilitate  substantive  debate  and  discussion,  yet  this  pales  in  comparison  to  the 
resources  marshaled  by  the  government.  Whatever  the  methods  and  beliefs  guiding  the 
Assembly  Government's  development  and  dissemination  of  knowledge — and  these  no 
doubt  shape  the  ways  in  which  policy  success  and  failure  is  presented,  judged  or 
promoted— it  remains  a  far  more  comprehensive  and  formidable  challenge  to  the  political 
opposition  than  an  obstacle  to  reproducing  the  legitimacy  to  govem. 
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Producing  Policy  Debate  from  the  Third  Floor 

Policy  development  looking  up  from  the  third  floor  of  the  National  Assembly 
building  is  quite  different  in  many  respects.  As  an  intern  with  the  Liberal  Democrat 
group  in  coalition  government,  "my"  party  was  part  of  government,  but  my  office  was 
not.  Only  the  Lib  Dem's  two  ministers  and  their  Special  Advisors  had  access  to  the  fifth 
floor  of  government.  With  the  smallest  number  of  AMs  in  the  Assembly  (six),  the  party 
occupied  a  small  comer  of  the  building.  A  pro-European  Lib  Dem  poster  hung  on  the 
door  of  one  office  was  the  only  exterior  feature  marking  party  territory. 

Inside,  the  support  staff  made  up  a  generally  tight-knit  group  of  about  eight  junior 
and  three  senior  staff  dispersed  through  six  offices,  but  the  relatively  high  turnover 
among  support  staff  (in  all  parties,  to  differing  degrees)  meant  new  faces  were  a  fairly 
regular  feature  of  office  life.  A  separate  policy  development  and  public  outreach  unit  of 
three  was  set  up  across  from  the  Assembly  building  on  the  edge  of  the  historic  ward  of 
Butetown.  They  were  regular  faces  in  our  offices  and  meetings,  and  after  the  Assembly's 
final  session  had  convened  and  the  election  period  began,  we  were  regular  faces  in  their 
offices.  Except  for  the  senior  staff,  the  AMSS  were  generally  young,  many  recently  out 
of  college,  which  was  generally  the  case  across  the  four  parties. 

Each  party  organizes  its  support  staff  differently  based  on  organizational  and 
logistical  considerations.  Working  for  the  smallest  party  in  the  Assembly  greatly  shaped 
the  way  we  organized  and  worked.  A  few  examples  illustrate  this.  First,  all  of  the 
party's  staff  and  AMs  came  into  regular  contact,  whereas  this  was  not  always  the 
situtation  in  the  larger  parties.  Whereas  the  entire  Lib  Dem  staff  met  weekly  in  a  small 
conference  room,  there  was  no  meeting  space  in  the  building  that  could  accommodate  the 
entire  Labour  support  group  save  for  reception  and  larger  conference  rooms  used  to  host 
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other  events.  The  Liberal  Democrat  research  unit  also  organized  and  assigned  policy 
debate  research  responsibilities  on  a  weekly,  somewhat  ad-hoc  basis  (e.g.,  "Can  you  take 
this  one?  I  have  worked  on  policy  ^before  so  I'll  take  that  one.");  Plaid  Cymru,  in 
contrast,  delegated  policy  areas  to  specific  staff  members  on  a  permanent  basis.  The 
variety  of  policy  issues  brought  before  the  Assembly  coupled  with  the  size  of  the  Lib 
Dem  group  ruled  out  the  latter  approach  and  rendered  collective  meeting  necessary  to 
preparations  for  plenary  sessions  and  other  Assembly  activities.  Every  AM  has  one 
Personal  Assistant  (part  of  the  support  staff),  but  one's  expected  duties  can  vary  from 
party  to  party.  Some  spend  the  majority  of  time  on  constituency  work:  responding  to 
phone  calls,  letters  and  emails,  organizing  meetings  and  schedules,  and  interacting  with 
the  AMs'  constituency  office  outside  of  the  Assembly.  Some  of  the  Lib  Dem  staff 
worked  in  these  areas  almost  exclusively  (which  certainly  fill  a  day),  but  a  few  also 
worked  on  the  party's  policy  research  imit,  described  below. 

One  thing  shared  by  the  research  staff  of  each  party  is  technology.  The  Assembly's 
intranet  site  provides  AMs,  their  staff,  and  the  civil  service  with  access  to  upcoming  and 
ongoing  activities  within  the  Assembly.  Background  documents  are  posted  prior  to 
plenary  sessions  to  allow  all  parties  to  prepare  for  policy  and  other  debates.  Legislative 
motions  appearing  before  the  Assembly  are  made  available  to  allow  opposition  parties  to 
insert  amendments  into  the  scheduled  proceedings.  Transcripts  of  past  plenary  sessions, 
documents  laid  before  the  Assembly  or  its  committees,  legislative  measures  passed  down 
from  London  and  Brussels,  and  civil  service  reports  are  posted.  Each  political  party  has  a 
restricted  access  account  on  the  intranet  which  allows  AMs  and  party  support  staff  to 
share  policy  briefs  and  other  documents  internally.  AMs  also  have  access  to 
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videoconferencing  and  other  technologies  to  facihtate  exchanges  beyond  the  confines  of 
Cardiff  Bay.^ 

Monday  meetings  of  the  Liberal  Democrat  support  staff  were  organized  to  plan  for 
the  week  ahead.  These  meetings  were  usually  attended  by  the  party's  chief  of  staff,  one 
of  the  party's  two  ministerial  special  advisors,  the  press  officer,  the  policy  unit,  AMs' 
Personal  Assistants  and  the  research  staff  The  work  ahead  was  treated  with  a 
professionalism  that  marks  legitimate  political/institutional  practice,  i.e.,  hierarchical 
patterns  of  turn-taking,  decision-making  and  discussion,  and  institutionally-structured 
time  management  (cf  Muntigl  2000).  But  group  meetings  were  also  social  opportunities 
to  laugh  about  or  bemoan  recent  political  and  personal  events.  Football  and  rugby  jerseys 
and  casual  dress  were  common  among  the  support  staff  of  all  parties  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays  when  the  Assembly  was  not  in  session  and  most  AMs  are  working  away  from 
Cardiff 

Staff  meetings  allowed  the  members  of  research  staff  to  brief  each  other  and  the 
rest  of  the  Liberal  group  about  the  content  of  the  week's  plenary  sessions  and  committee 


Although  this  description  of  Assembly  technologies  gives  the  impression  of  an 
undifferentiated  technological  competency,  if  not  a  seamless  integration  of  technology 
and  democracy,  this  is  not  the  case  among  individual  AMs,  their  support  staff,  or  the 
party  machines  in  general.  The  technical  support  and  sophistication  within  the  Assembly 
IS  not  regularly  matched  by  the  constituency  offices  of  AMs,  prompting  some  AMs  to 
stress  the  need  to  establish  technological  party  among  all  political/governmental  offices 
in  Wales.  There  are  also  concerns  about  lack  of  training  or  awareness  about  the 
technological  tools  available  to  AMs  and  the  AMSS.  Video  conferencing,  an  AM 
explained  to  me  (as  example),  is  irregularly  used  as  a  medium  to  bridge  the  gaps  in 
distance  between  Cardiff  Bay  and  the  rest  of  the  worid.  AMs  also  expressed  concerns 
about  potential  problems  of  data  encryption  for  emails  containing  sensitive  documents 
the  need  to  continually  update  hardware  and  software  technologies  to  keep  the  Assembly 
on  the  cusp  of  innovative  practice,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  Assembly  internet  and 
intranet  web  sites,  which  one  AM  (AM  10)  referred  to  as  "totally  useless."  (Interview 
March  11,  2003) 
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meetings.  Each  item  tabled  for  plenary  debate,  including  voting  and  non-voting  items, 
was  discussed  to  coordinate  party  activity  in  the  Assembly.  Usually  included  in  these 
discussions  were  evaluations  of  Labour's,  Plaid's  and  the  Tories'  probable  argumentative 
strategies.  The  Liberal  Democrat  "line  to  take"  for  AM  voting  that  week  was  then 
opened  for  discussion  but  then  agreed  upon  by  the  most  senior  staff  members.  In  many 
cases  the  line  to  take  was  obvious  enough  (i.e.,  a  relational  judgment  of  party  ideology  to 
political  issues)  to  merit  little  or  no  discussion.  When  the  line  was  less  straightforward, 
strategic  decisions  were  often  couched  in  discussions  about  compromises  to  party 
ideology  resulting  from  the  party's  agreement  to  govern  with  the  Labour  Party. 
Responsibilities  for  posing  supplemental  questions  were  divvied  up  for  the  party's  AMs 
by  their  respective  support  staff.  These  meetings  thereby  structured  the  performance  of 
political  intervention  on  the  plenary  floor. 

A  smaller  research  unit  I  was  assigned  to  met  later  in  the  week  to  discuss  the 
"forward  look"  for  upcoming  debates  and  votes.  At  this  time  the  responsibilities  for 
writing  policy  briefs  were  assigned.  I  was  responsible  for  writing  anywhere  from  three 
to  six  policy  brieflngs  per  week  that  would  be  cleared  by  the  senior  researcher  and  passed 
onto  the  group's  AMs  for  the  next  week's  plenary  session.  The  press  officer  also 
contributed  to  discussion  during  these  meetings  and  developed  press  releases  around 
issues  judged  to  be  the  most  important  for  that  upcoming  week. 

Policy  debate  research  also  determined,  or  scripted,  political  interventions  to 
maximize  the  impact  of  limited  speaking  time.  For  each  policy  brief,  for  example,  I  was 
required  to  summarize  the  language  and  substance  of  the  legislative  motions  and  topics  of 
debate  prepared  by  the  Assembly  Executive  and  Business  Committee  for  plenary 
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attention.  This  would  typically  include  a  review  of  the  background  legislation  passed  on 
from  London  and  modified  in  Wales.  I  was  then  to  summarize  each  party's  position  on 
the  subject,  drawing  from  party  web  sites  and  election  manifestos  (the  final  word  on  party 
ambitions),  AMs'  personal  web  sites,  strategic  government  plans,  statistical  publications, 
and  publicly  made  statements  found  in  plenary  transcripts  or  in  the  press.  Not  unlike  the 
ministerial  briefs,  we  prepared  positive  and  defensive  points  to  define  inconsistencies  or 
problems  within  the  Conservatives'  and  Plaid  Cymru's  policies,  or  in  comparison  with 
contradictory  statements  their  members  may  have  made.  The  majority  of  the  plenary 
briefs  produced  over  the  course  of  my  internship  were  (not  surprisingly)  supportive  of  the 
Assembly  Government.  However,  the  Liberal  Democrats  were  also  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  centralizing  its  role  in  (positive)  policy  outcomes  in  plenary,  i.e.,  in  pubhc 
view,  just  as  the  Labour  Party  was.  Thus  our  briefs  emphasized  aspects  of  policy 
proposals  that  were  core  Lib  Dem  principles  and  objectives,  or  demonstrated  the  merit  of 
the  coalition-led  Assembly.  Because  these  briefs  were  intended  to  assist  AMs 
participating  in  the  flow  of  plenary  debate  it  was  critical  that  they  cover  great  ground 
(anticipating  the  dynamics  of  the  moment)  and  be  greatly  concise  (acknowledging  the 
limitations  of  time).  Points  of  intervention  were  typically  formatted  into  a  "bullet  points" 
section  for  quick  and  easy  reference  during  plenary  debate. 

Many  topics  of  debate  and  discussion,  moreover,  have  been  revisited  in  plenary 
sessions — ^under  different  pohtical  circumstances  each  time — ^which  facilitated  the 
development  of  a  style  and  pattern  of  policy  briefing  over  time.  Party  ideological 
discourses  were  thus  reinforced  and  reintroduced  into  plenary  debate  in  a  form 
predisposed  to  the  rationalized  conditions  of  the  legislative  process.  When  an  issue  or 
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topic  reemerged  for  discussion,  we  were  able  to  draw  from  elements  of  previous  briefs 
deemed  to  retain  some  relevance  to  the  present  debate.  Although  we  occasionally  called 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  party's  Special  Advisors  to  help  develop  our  briefings,  this  was 
not  an  automatic  process  but  rather  structured  by  interpersonal  networks  and 
relationships.  Some  of  the  support  staff,  for  instance,  perceived  a  working  separation 
between  the  party  apparatus  on  the  third  and  fifth  floors  and  did  not  seek  this  assistance. 
This  perception  was  reinforced  by  the  strict  limits  of  access  to  the  executive  floor: 
security  clearances  and  a  working  code  of  separation  between  the  political  (AMs  and 
support  staff)  and  governmental  (ministers  and  civil  servants)  meant  few  of  the  support 
staff  had  ever  seen  the  fifth  floor. 

Some  in  the  Lib  Dem  group  found  both  the  Member's  Research  Service  (i.e.,  the 
Assembly  research  library)  and  direct  contact  with  government  through  Special  Advisors 
inadequate  sources  of  information  for  developing  and/or  challenging  policy.  In  short,  the 
party  was  in  government,  but  the  some  of  the  staff  felt  decidedly  not  so.  My  discussions 
with  support  staff  within  the  party  and  in  other  parties  also  revealed  an  occasional 
strategy  of  forwarding  questions  to  the  Table  Office  for  ministerial  response  in  plenary 
for  the  express  purpose  of  forcing  the  Government  to  reveal  (statistical,  etc.)  information 
non-executive  AMs/staff  found  difficult  obtaining  through  established  channels. 

Time  constraints  usually  mean  that  only  10  of  the  15  questions  submitted  are 
answered  orally  for  the  First  Minister's  question  time,  and  usually  6  by  other  ministers  on 
average.  The  remaining  questions  are  responded  to  in  writing.  Without  supplemental 
questioning  of  oral  responses,  the  substance  of  these  vmtten  responses  is  rarely  more  than 
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an  overview  of  policy  that  could  be  obtained  through  a  review  of  the  Labour  Party's 

election  manifesto  and  time  spent  doing  internet  research.  As  AM  7  complained, 

answers  to  written  questions  are  lacking.  You  would  expect  a  degree  of  honesty, 
but  sometimes  you  get  party  political  claptrap.  Written  answers  at  Westminster  are 
taken  far  more  seriously  than  here.  [In  the  Assembly]  its  claptrap  and  "let's  try  to 
avoid  the  issue."  (Interview  Oct.  9,  2003) 

Only  through  unexpected  supplemental  questioning  in  dialogic  encounters  can  the 
government  be  challenged  to  speak  outside  the  insular  boundaries  of  bureaucratic 
knowledge.  In  sum,  all  of  these  factors — asymmetrical,  procedural,  interpersonal — set 
the  context  for  the  actual  negotiation  of  political  viewpoints  in  the  subsequent  plenary 
debates  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Summary 

This  chapter  has  observed  how  the  rationalization  of  communicative  procedure  in 
the  National  Assembly  legitimates  the  institution  in  important  ways  but  also  creates 
unintended  consequences.  In  the  case  of  the  language,  Welsh  language  usage  was  shown 
to  legitimate  the  epistemological  operation  of  the  Assembly  and  empower  the  language  in 
Gal's  sense  of  being  elevated  to  the  status  of  an  official  language.  However,  the  political 
exigencies  of  affirming  the  language  in  Assembly  discourses  also  meant  that  it  is 
resituated  as  an  oppositional  form  subordinated  in  the  relation  between  its  structural 
rationalization  and  its  potentiality  as  a  medium  of  political  empowerment.  In  the  case  of 
the  structure  of  plenary  preparation  and  debate,  the  asymmetry  of  preparatory  resources 
can  be  justified  on  the  grounds  that  the  voting  public  legitimates  government  domination 
through  elections.  Internal  to  the  institution,  the  rational  structure  of  deliberation  greatly 
favors  the  government;  it  is  by  far  easier  for  the  government  to  reproduce  its  legitimacy 
through  this  structure  than  for  an  opposition  party  to  discredit  its  claims^egilimacy.  
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Though  this  chapter  does  not  assume  to  conclusively  challenge  Habermas  on  the 
rationalization  of  communicative  exchange,  the  evidence  suggests  that  his  ideal  and 
approximations'  of  deliberation  reproduce  the  legitimacy  of  the  structure  of  Welsh 
democracy,  but  this  is  not  equivalent  to  the  neutralization  of  "empirical  limitations  and 
avoidable  internal  and  external  interference"  (Habermas  1995[1983]:91).  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  challenges  to  the  Assembly  Government  are  not  spirited  or 
necessarily  ineffective.  The  next  chapter  examines  the  content  of  plenary  debate  in 
greater  detail  to  contextualize  how  differing  claims  of  nationhood  are  negotiated  in  the 
process  of  deliberation. 


CHAPTER  9 
PERFORMING  DEMOCRACY 

Introduction 

Nation  is  crucial  to  the  way  a  state  is  linked  to  its  subjects,  distinguishing  them 
from  the  subjects  of  other  states,  and  to  the  state's  larger  environment.  As  a 
symbol,  nation  has  come  to  legitimate  numerous  social  actions  and  movements, 
often  having  very  diverse  aims.  It  works  as  a  symbol  for  two  reasons.  First,  like 
all  symbols,  its  meaning  is  ambiguous.  Therefore,  people  who  use  it  differently 
can  mobilize  disparate  audiences  (both  internal  and  international)  who  think  they 
understand  the  same  thing  by  it.  Second,  its  use  evokes  sentiments  and  dispositions 
that  have  been  formed  in  relation  to  it  for  decades  of  so-called  nation-building. 
(Verdery  1996:227) 

Verdery's  point  is  well  taken  in  the  context  of  Wales.  As  much  as  the 
organizational  form  of  democratic  exchange  produces  a  certain  epistemological 
legitimacy  of  speech,  this  is  not  explicitly  a  form  of  legitimation  that  connects  the  policy 
process  to  a  national  interest  outside  the  institutional  boundaries  of  the  National 
Assembly.  That  connection  must  fiirther  be  created  in  conjunction  to  the  competencies  of 
legislative  procedure:  ideological  interpretation  is  not  ancillary  to  the  legitimation 
process,  but  is  simultaneous  to  it.  Recalling  that  legitimacy  is  a  normative  affirmation  of 
power  in  my  reading  of  Weber  (Ch.  3),  the  rationalization  of  nationhood  in  policymaking 
is  not  separate  from  the  ideological  practices  through  which  particular  forms  of 
intervention  are  justified.  This  chapter  examines  how  ideological  expressions  of  Welsh 
nationhood  are  disseminated  and  contested  in  the  content  of  political  debate  in  the 
National  Assembly. 
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I  argue  that  Assembly  speech  is  necessarily  antagonistic,  which  is  not  to  say  that 
political  parties  and  actors  do  not  come  to  agreement  on  some  issues  at  some  times,  or 
that  good  will  and  laughter  not  shared  from  time  to  time,  but  rather  that  agreement  is 
predicated  on  a  common  frame  of  meaning  that  is  continually  up  for  negotiation.  What  is 
shared  is  not  a  common  frame  but  a  common  interest  in  shaping  the  contours  of  that 
frame  to  poUtical  advantage  in  the  policy  process.  The  framework  or  form  of  agreement 
does  not  by  necessity  resolve  the  question  of  difference  underlying  democratic  exchange, 
however  much  it  is  rationalized  to  this  end.  By  examining  the  content  of  deliberation, 
one  can  observe  how  difference  is  constituted  in  reference  to  divergent  visions  of  Welsh 
nationhood,  i.e.,  ideologies,  and  are  thus  embedded  in  competing  constructions  of  reality. 
At  stake  in  these  exchanges,  in  short,  are  claims  and  refiitations  of  the  legitimacy  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  nation. 

The  antagonism  of  political  debate  is  not  unique  to  Wales  as  any  observer  of 

parliamentary  processes  around  the  world  could  conclude.  Recalling  Chock's  (1991) 

analysis  of  the  US  Congress  in  the  context  of  Puerto  Rican  nationalism,  Perez  (2002:312) 

describes  congressional  hearings  as 

a  setting  where  participants  deploy  various  discursive  strategies  in  their  attempts  to 
ftirther  their  definitions  [of  nationhood].  The  irony  of  this  is  that,  in  order  for  this  to 
work,  all  of  the  actors  involved  in  these  performances  need  to  borrow  from  each 
other,  since  in  the  context  of  congressional  hearings  competing  discourses  about 
the  Puerto  Rican  nation,  culture,  history  and  peoplehood  revealed,  and  at  the  same 
time  fiaeled,  discourses  about  ambiguity.  In  other  words,  each  ideological 
formulation  is  used  to  define  the  other. 

This  view  of  ideological  discourse  as  a  practice  of  negotiating  the  boundaries  of 
nationhood  within  legislative  frameworks  is  highly  congruent  with  my  discussion  of 
Derrida  and  language  in  Ch.  3.  Specifically,  this  passage  refiects  that  claims  of 
legitimacy  are  constituted  by  the  interplays  between  dominant  and  subordinate  discourses 
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of  nationhood.  The  following  analysis  of  communicative  legitimacy  builds  on  Derrida's 
notion  of  the  trace  and  thereby  offers  a  counterpoint  to  the  preceding  chapter,  which 
examined  the  form  of  Assembly  speech  events  from  the  Habermasian  perspective  of 
communicative  exchange.  I  focus  on  how  statistical  and  historical  discourses  are  utilized 
in  Assembly  debate  to  displace  the  truth  claims  of  opposing  speakers  and  re-center  them 
in  the  claims  of  the  speaker  at  hand,  thus  claiming/reclaiming  the  presence  (in  the 
Derridean  sense)  of  legitimate  speech.  The  antagonistic  zero-sum  game  of  political 
debate,  in  other  words,  serves  to  give  the  appearance  that  one  viewpoint  is  absolute  and 
all  others  remain  ideological,  or  contingent. 

There  are  credible  reasons  why  the  legitimacy  of  political  speech  in  the  National 
Assembly  can  be  said  to  prominently  turn  on  questions  of  history  and  statistics. 
Statistics,  first,  are  critical  to  rationalizing  the  life  world  (as  Weber  would  have  it)  in  the 
image  of  the  state  (cf  Giddens  1987:179-80;  Foucault  1977:187-92;  Scott  1998:90-93). 
Statistical  analysis  is  a  powerfiil  instrument  for  reconfiguring  states,  regions,  and 
localities  in  the  common  language  of  the  new  Europe,  or  creating  "a  knowable, 
quantifiable  and  hence  more  tangible  and  governable  'European  population'  and 
'European  space'"  (Shore  2000:31).  Again,  as  outlined  in  Chapter  4,  the  immediate 
effects  of  this  process  in  Wales  are  expressed  in  the  Assembly's  reclassification  of 
national  space  into  EU  territorial  units  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  structural  fiinding. 

As  well  as  being  regularized  through  its  quantification,  the  state  is  also  legitimated 
as  the  rational  embodiment  of  an  imagined  historical  community  (recall  Chs.  1  and  4). 
Second,  therefore,  a  national  memory  is  important  to  reproducing  the  present  contours  of 
state  competency  and  intervention.  Recall  that  the  Government  of  Wales  Act  (and  all 
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accompanying  processes)  was  to  create  a  forum  of  inclusive  debate  and  for  the  first  time 
in  Wales  since  the  sixteenth  century.  Intrinsically  Welsh  problems  would  be  met  with 
fundamentally  Welsh  solutions:  as  the  Assembly  press  packet  quoted  at  the  start  of 
Chapter  5  suggests,  devolution  has  witnessed  an  "increase  in  [the]  self-belief  that  Wales 
can  be  successful  in  its  own  right"  (National  Assembly  for  Wa2001d:l).  Although  Wales 
has  had  fully-enfranchised  representation  in  Westminster  for  most  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  a  full  cabinet  role  in  Whitehall  since  1964,  there  is,  I  believe,  a  lingering 
absence  of  official  reflection  on  the  changing  circumstances  of  Wales  in  its  own  right  that 
only  the  National  Assembly  can  (attempt  to)  reconcile.  In  short,  there  are  nearly  500 
years  of  past  grievances  that  could  not  be  spoken  in  the  space  of  governance  guarded  by 
the  English  Crown/Great  Britain/UK  state. 

It  is  not  that  the  parliamentary  activity  of  Welsh  MPs  has  denied  this,  yet  a 
significant  part  of  nation  building  is  "clearly"  defining  what  the  nation  is  and  is  not 
through  the  operations  of  its  own  political  institutions,  i.e.,  in  legislation.  Lacking  an 
elected  body  for  so  long,  Welsh  political  nationhood  was  only  expressible  as  the 
overlapping  excess  of  similitude  and  difference  within  a  "united"  island  of  nations,  or  as 
a  structural-epistemological  impossibility  of  marking  being  from  not  being.  Of  course,  to 
claim  to  speak  to  this  absence  is  to  lay  claim  to  an  authentic  awareness  of  nationhood  that 
legitimates  the  unspoken  as  the  self-same  presence  of  the  speaker  and  that  history.  Stated 
another  way,  history  is  a  ideological  resource  for  coordinating  the  salience  of  experience 
in  the  present  as  well  as  laying  the  groundwork  for  rationally  legislating  a  Welsh  future  in 
the  National  Assembly. 
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The  manipulation  of  history  is  common  to  poHtics  (cf.  Holmes  2000a:  191).  In 

describing  the  process  of  rewriting  the  impacts  of  Franco  on  Basque  nationalism  in  Spain, 

for  example,  Aguilar  (2003:148)  writes  that  ' 

What  really  seems  to  have  occurred  is  that,  based  on  a  period  of  repression  that  was 
indeed  notably  more  intense  in  the  Basque  country  than  in  the  rest  of  Spain  from 
the  end  of  the  1960s,  nationalist  rhetoric  has  engaged  in  a  reconstruction  of  history 
"in  reverse"  which  maintains  that  the  Franco  regime  always  [rather  than 
episodically]  operated  with  particular  severity  toward  the  Basque  country. 

Historical  revisionism,  however,  is  not  solely  the  instrument  of  nationalist 

discourse  in  the  sense  of  being  a  conduit  for  articulating  the  merits  of  separatism  from  a 

larger  state  apparatus  (which  is  not  necessarily  Aguilar's  contention)  [basque  stats 

article].  In  Wales,  the  historical  and  statistical  intersect  most  vividly  in  discussions  over 

the  impact  of  Thatcherism  on  Wales,  which  is  critical  to  the  nation/polity  building 

strategies  of  all  the  political  parties  in  the  Assembly,  not  just  Plaid  Cymru.  The  statistical 

and  historical,  therefore,  are  co-constitutive  of  the  re-visioning  of  Welsh  nationhood  in 

general.  Statistical  discourse  is  a  resource  for  rendering  histories  relevant  to 

contemporary  ideologies  of  governance.  History,  in  turn,  imbues  quantitative  discourses 

of  truth  with  a  context  that  renders  statistics  useful  for  policy  interventions.  Statistics  and 

history  are  thereby  equally  negotiable  resources  of  plenary  discourse.  It  is  matter  of 

contesting,  in  political  debate,  which  histories  and  what  types  of  measurement  are 

relevant  to  policymaking  and  related  questions  of  nationhood.  As  interpretations  of 

historical  and  statistical  truth  in  the  National  Assembly  often  operate  according  to 

different  criteria  of  evaluation,  namely  different  expressions  of  national  experience, 

exchanges  between  political  parties  do  not  produce  finality,  but  rather  continually  outline 

new  limits  of  legitimate  speech  as  relational  to  the  event  of  communication  itself  I  will 

turn  to  a  plenary  transcript  of  the  National  Assembly  to  illusfrate  this  point  shortly,  but 
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first  move  to  elaborate  a  theory  of  discourse  that  accounts  for  the  quahties  of  antagonism 
and  displacement  I  elude  to  above. 

Antagonism,  Derrida,  and  Butler's  Performativity 

When  a  person  begins  a  mediated  or  immediate  encounter,  he  already  stands  in 
some  kind  of  social  relationship  of  the  others  concerned,  and  expects  to  stand  in  a 
given  relationship  to  them  after  the  particular  encounter  ends.  This,  our  course,  is 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  social  contacts  are  geared  into  the  wider  society.  Much  of 
the  activity  occurring  during  an  encounter  can  be  understood  as  an  effort  on 
everyone's  part  to  get  through  the  occasion  and  all  the  unanticipated  and 
unintentional  events  that  can  cast  participants  in  an  undesirable  light,  without 
disrupting  the  relations  of  the  participants.  (Goffinan  2001 :3 1 8) 

Erving  Goffman's  account  of  everyday  social  interaction  cannot  be  further  from  the 

case  with  parliamentary  interaction  in  the  National  Assembly,  even  if  both  the  everyday 

and  the  parliamentary  can  be  characterized  as  operating  according  to  structural 

conventions  of  interaction  (Goffman  2001:319).  Disruption  and  antagonism,  not  mutual 

agreement  and  the  maintenance  of  social  relations,  are  the  substance  of  political 

communication.  While  the  structure  of  plenary  debate  in  one  sense  (Ch.  6)  rationalizes 

the  conditions  of  debate  so  as  to  enable  speakers  to  invoke  divergent  ideological  positions 

in  the  course  of  political  exchange,  it  reduces  the  multiplicity  of  opinions  to  a  singular 

possibility  of  expressing  the  institutional  goals  of  nation/polity  building  in  another. 

Decisions,  in  short,  must  be  rendered  that  take  the  view  of  one  party  (or  parties  in 

agreement)  over  all  others.  As  such,  only  one  type  of  discursive  content  is  ultimately 

admitted  as  legitimate  to  the  national  interest  in  parliamentary  proceedings;  all  others 

stand  as  the  difference  from  which  the  dominant  claims  are  predicated.  If  we  keep  with 

the  continuities  of  the  Habermasian  position  on  rational  communication  a  paradox  thus 

emerges:  although  different  speakers  may  often  speak  about  the  "same"  issues,  events,  or 

"facts,"  the  meanings  of  these  issues  (etc.)  cannot  logically  be  the  same  when  the 
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speakers  in  question  do  not  come  to  the  same  conclusions,  let  alone  share  the  same 
"factual"  presuppositions,  as  is  overwhelmingly  the  case.  Compromise  may  very  well  be 
reached,  but  this  is  not  the  same  thing  as  agreement.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  structuring  of 
antagonism  as  the  substance  of  political  exchange  that  forces  speakers  to  reach 
compromise  as  the  only  legitimate  operation  of  its  proceedings,  i.e.,  squeezing  the 
heterogeneous  into  a  the  appearance  of  homogeneity,  or  difference  into  the  rationalize 
container  of  sameness.'  Even  acts  of  voting  or  speaking  against  the  decisions  of  the 
majority  (which  again,  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  inherently  heterogeneous  but  rather 
structured  by  the  behavioral  codes  of  political  parties)  reproduce  the  condition  of 
compromise  in  so  much  as  dissent  remains  enveloped  within  the  epistemology  of 
democratic  deliberation.  Politics  is  about  disrupting  relations  of  the  participants  and 
language  is  its  primary  instrument  for  ensuring  the  instability  of  legitimate  signification. 

The  "play"  of  language,  again,  is  the  continual  circulation  and  distancing  of  traces 
of  meaning  in  discourse,  or  as  Derrida  would  have  it,  "the  absence  of  the  transcendental 
signified  as  limitlessness  of  play,  that  is  to  say  the  destruction  of  onto-theology  and  the 
metaphysics  of  presence"  (1997[1978]:50).  A  Derridean  reading  of  parliamentary 
discourse  therefore  suggests  that  communicative  exchanges,  i.e.,  policy  debates,  are  not 
only  about  harmonizing  the  interests  of  the  public  sphere  with  those  of  the  steering 
apparatus,  nor  even  just  about  coming  to  terms  with  the  meanings  of  national  discourses 
on  which  steering  is  based,  but  more  fundamentally  entails  negotiations  about  the 
presence  of  political  authority  to  legitimately  act  on  the  predications  of  political  speech. 


'  Luhmann  (1997)  describes  this  dilemma  as  the  limits  of  institutional  steering  whereby 
complexity  must  be  cut  down  for  decisions  to  be  made.  For  a  similar  argument  made 
from  a  Derridean  perspective,  see  Koch  (1999). 
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Given  this  approach,  Judith  Butler's  (1997)  theorization  of  "performativity"  is 
relevant  to  understanding  the  communicative  and  practical  aspects  of  democratic  debate 
in  the  National  Assembly  for  Wales.  Butler  argues  that  authoritative  speech  acts  are 
undermined  as  a  consequence  of  their  indeterminacy;  in  Derridean  fashion,  ontological 
truth  is  deferred  and  the  (incomplete)  appropriation  of  meaning  rendered  possible  within 
the  very  architecture(s)  discourse  (Butler  1997:147-51;  see  also  Povinelli  2002:320). 
"Understanding  performativity  as  a  renewable  action  without  a  clear  origin  or  end," 
Butler  writes, 

suggests  that  speech  is  finally  constrained  neither  by  its  specific  speaker  nor  its 
originating  context.  Not  only  defined  by  social  context,  such  speech  is  also  marked 
by  its  capacity  to  break  with  context.  Thus,  performativity  has  its  own  social 
temporality  in  which  it  remains  enabled  precisely  by  the  contexts  fi-om  which  it 
breaks.  This  ambivalent  structure  at  the  heart  of  performativity  implies  that,  within 
political  discourse,  the  very  terms  of  resistance  and  insurgency  are  spawned'in  part 
by  the  powers  they  oppose. ...  The  political  possibility  of  reworking  the  force  of 
the  speech  act  against  the  force  of  injury  consists  in  misappropriating  the  force  of 
speech  from  those  prior  contexts  (1997:40). 

To  begin  to  apply  this  idea  to  the  context  of  parliamentary  speech,  I  read 
performativity  to  refer  to  the  communicative  contexts  through  which  elected  officials,  in 
public  moments,  enact  the  procedures  of  representative  democracy,  including  the  forms 
of  discourse  it  sanctions,  to  legifimate  ideologically-driven  policy  positions.  As  such, 
performing  democracy  has  the  effect  of  articulating  the  "reality"  of  particular  subject 
positions  and  national  experiences,  and  refiiting  others,  as  bound  ffi  measurable  cohtexTs  " 
and  in  lived  experience.  It  follows  that,  once  reproduced  as  "true"  within  the  majoritarian 
structure  of  Welsh  democracy,  i.e.,  through  Assembly  debate  and  voting  procedures, 
these  discourses  emerge  as  democratically  sanctioned  rationales  for  institutional 
intervention  into  Welsh  subjectivity  writ  large,  i.e.,  Welsh  society.  The  insurgency  of 
political  speech  in  the  National  Assembly  works  within  (and  against)  the  epistemology  of 
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Assembly  procedure  and  the  ideology  of  the  Assembly  Government  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
Wales  (i.e.,  the  performativity  of  representative  democracy).  Performance,  therefore, 
signifies  the  routinized  practice  of  Assembly  rules  of  policymaking  or  formal/informal 
codes  of  political  behavior,  yet  this  view  of  institutional  activity  is  partial:  these  structural 
codes  do  not  specify  (let  alone  exhaust)  the  potential  mutability  of  public/democratic 
communication  in  the  National  Assembly.  Indeed,  it  is  a  view  of  force  without  agency. 
Thus,  in  Butler's  estimation,  understanding  the  reproduction  of  power  is  not  a  matter  of 

i 

materiality  or  language,  but  the  mutually  constitutive  roles  of  the  social  and  linguistic  in 

opening  and  foreclosing  modes  of  practice  (Butler  2000).  This  view  is  consistent  with 

research  in  sociolinguistics  that  emphasizes 

language  ideology  as  a  mediating  link  between  social  structures  and  forms  of  talk. 
. . .  Such  ideologies  envision  and  enact  links  of  language  to  group  and  personal 
identity,  to  aesthetics,  to  morality  and  to  epistemology.  (Woolward  and  Schieffelin 
1994:55-56) 

In  this  sense,  analyzing  performance  is  not  intended  to  "expose"  the  public, 
televised,  and  recorded  aspects  of  Welsh  policymaking  as  singular  acts  of  pohtical 
posturing,  though  no  doubt  it  happens.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  revealing  insincerity  or 
sincerity,  but  identifying  the  shifting  field(s)  of  dispositions  that  enable  certain  forms  of 
political  speech  and  practice  to  circulate  in  the  institution  at  certain  moments  while  others 
he  dormant  (i.e.,  the  Derridean  trace)  or  impossible  (i.e.,  marking  an  epistemological 
threshold). 

This  figures  directly  into  why  statistical  and  historical  discourses  are  important  to 
Assembly  debate:  if  the  ground  on  which  legitimacy  is  posited  continually  changes,  then 
political  parties  must  continually  re-assert  or  "re-ground"  their  political  goals  as  relevant 
to  these  circumstances;  it  only  follows  that  the  meaning  of  nationhood  changes  in  this 

I 

i 
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circular  exchange.  Alonso  (1994:389),  for  example,  emphasizes  a  similar  point  in 
describing 

the  importance  of  analyzing  manipulations  of  framing,  voice,  and  narrative 

structure  for  understanding  how  histories  produce  effects  of  power/knowledge  

[A]  selective  tradition  of  nationalism,  which  is  key  for  the  consolidation  of  the  idea 
of  the  state,  is  produced  by  the  institutions  and  personnel  of  the  state  system.  This 
tradition  is  critical  to  the  construction  of  hegemony  by  agents  and  institutions  of  the 
state  system. 

Performativity,  in  short,  is  the  communicative  conditioning  of  political  exchange 
and  history  and  statistics  are  resources  for  asserting  the  legitimacy  of  speech  acts  as 
grounded  in  the  real  beyond  the  interiority  of  the  institution.  As  democratic  exchange 
must  ultimately  resolve  difference  in  majority  rule,  i.e.,  in  the  operation  of  excluding 
some  forms  of  speech  and  privileging  others,  it  follows  that  political  speakers  utilize 
historical  and  statistical  signifiers  of  truth  to  displace  the  legitimacy,  or  presence,  of 
dissident  claims  of  empowerment  within  the  Assembly. 

Returning  to  the  theme  of  this  chapter,  statistical  and  historical  discourses  are 
important  interpretive  resources  for  performing  legitimacy  and  displacing  the  legitimacy 
of  political  others  in  the  Assembly.  It  follows  that  political  debate  is  the  medium  through 
the  meanings  and  uses  of  these  discourses  are  utilized  to  assert  particular  claims  of  Welsh 
nationhood  and  implicitly  discredit  others  as  the  constitutive  exterior  of  these  claims.  If, 
in  other  words,  language  does  not  announce  truth  with  any  finality  (Povinelli  2001),  yet  is 
integral  to  the  possibility  of  reproducing  power  (Holmes  2000b;  Fairclough  1995;  Wodak 
1989;  Foucault  1972),  then  it  follows  that  political  debate  is  (in  no  small  part)  a  process 
of  displacing  any  factual  signification  of/by  the  Other  through  counter-assertions  of 
legitimacy  in  speech.  There  can  be  no  common  ground  fi-om  this  perspective:  as  history 
names  legitimacy  in  experience  and  statistics  mark  legitimacy  as  a  social  generality 
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beyond  the  individual,  both  must  be  contested  to  assert  counter-claims  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  Wales.  Commanding  a  quantifiable  present  and  positivistic  past  is  essential  to  this 
process;  only  by  displacing  the  legitimacy  of  others  can  this  command  be  secured. 
Displacement  as  Antagonistic  Strategy  of  Assembly  Debate 
The  following  sections  of  a  plenary  debate  from  March  18,  2003— on  the  Assembly 
Government's  handling  of  Regional  Selective  Assistance  (RSA)  funding— are  used  to 
highlight  communicative  displacements  typical  of  many  political  exchanges  I  witnessed 
in  the  National  Assembly  or  read  about  later.  RSA  is  a  business  development  fund 
enabled  by  European  funding  and  limited  to  the  poorest  areas  of  Wales.  Prior  to  the 
debate,  comments  by  Plaid  Cymru  AMs  reported  in  the  press  had  been  critical  of  the 
amounts  of  RSA  funding  going  to  indigenous  businesses,  which  undoubtedly  aided  the  . 
Assembly  Government's  preparation  for  and  anticipation  of  the  debate.  At  stake, 
therefore,  was  announcing  or  denouncing  the  government's  legitimacy  to  pursue  a 
particular  economic  development  path  as  representative  of  Welsh  interests.  I  use  several 
notations  in  the  transcript  to  indicate  how  the  legitimacy  of  speech  is  displaced  in 
political  debate.  The  debate  commenced  with  the  following  statement  fi-om  the  Minister 
for  Economic  Development:^ 

The  Minister  for  Economic  Development  (Andrew  Davies-L):  I  propose  that 


2 

All  plenary  quotations  in  this  chapter  are  hereafter  from  the  National  Assembly  for 
Wales  (2003d:  Record  of  Proceedings,  March  18).  The  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Assembly  for  Wales  are  Crown  copyright.  Material  fi-om  the  Record  is 
reproduced  under  the  terms  of  Crown  copyright  policy  guidance  issued  by  HMSO  and 
the  National  Assembly  for  Wales.  Mae  Cofiiod  y  Trafodion,  Cynulliad  Cenedlaethol 
Cymru,  yn  ddeunydd  hawlfraint  y  Goron.  Atgynhyrchir  deunydd  o'r  Cofnod  o  dan 
delerau  canllaw  polisi  hawlfraint  y  Goron  a  gyhoeddir  gan  HMSO  a'r  Cynulliad 
Cenedlaethol.  All  copyright  applications  apply  throughout  this  chapter 
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the  National  Assembly  for  Wales  notes  the  continuing  strong  support  offered  by 
regional  selective  assistance  and  the  Assembly  investment  grant  to  investment  by 
companies,  and  welcomes  the  impact  on  improving  the  Welsh  economy. 
(NDM1405)^ 

Since  the  Assembly  was  established  in  1999,  take-up  of  regional  selective 
assistance  has  gone  from  strength  to  strength,  bringing  enormous  benefits  to  the 
Welsh  economy.  The  figures  for  the  period  between  July  1999  and  the  end  of 
February  this  year  make  impressive  reading.  No  fewer  than  750  grant  offers,  worth 
£405  million,  have  been  accepted,  and  these  should  lever  in  a  massive  £1.7  billion 
of  private  sector  investment,  creating  31,000  jobs  and  safeguarding  nearly  13,000 
further  jobs."  . . .  Independent  reviews^  of  the  [RSA]  scheme  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  it  is  instrumental  in  winning  new  investment  projects  and  new  jobs  to 
areas  of  high  economic  need.  The  scheme  has  been  applied  particularly  successful 
in  Wales,  facilitating  the  development  of  indigenous  business  and  the  winning  of 
many  good-quality  inward  investment  projects.  Our  record  speaks  for  itself^  . . . 

After  the  opening  speech.  Plaid  Cymru  AMs  questioned  the  Minister  on  the 

government's  commitment  to  indigenous  businesses  and  the  quality  of  its  reinvestment 

projects,  citing  high  numbers  of  jobs  in  the  public  sector  and  declines  in  the 

manufacturing  sector.  The  Minister's  initial  response: 

Andrew  Davies:  I  am  on  record  as  accepting  that  there  have  been  losses  in 
manufacturing,  which,  in  the  last  year,  outweighed  the  job  gain.''  I  have  said 
consistently  that  that  has  been  the  case.  However,  that  is  not  specific  to  Wales. 
Scotland,  England  and  most  European  Union  economies  have  been  affected.^ 


hi  Italics  is  the  language  o  the  Named  Day  Motion  (NDM)  prepared  by  the  Assembly 
Government  and  forwarded  by  the  Assembly  Business  Unit/Manager. 

"  My  italics  to  highlight  temporal  displacement:  government  policy  now  will  reshape 
Wales  in  the  future. 

^  Epistemological  displacement:  locating  expertise  outside  the  political  arena  of 
government  policymaking. 

^  Truth  as  self-evidently  locatable  outside  of  political  discourse/debate. 

Epistemological  displacement:  questioning  the  validity  of  opposition  speech  in  the 
present  by  arguing  that  manufacturing  issues  had  already  entered  into  formal  recognition 
withm  the  Assembly's  institutional  arena,  i.e.,  as  apparent  within  its  institutional 

Global  displacement:  abstract  economic  forces  as  the  corrective  to  shortcomings  in 
government  policy. 
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However,  the  rate  of  decline  and  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs  was  much  higher — and 
I  have  said  this  publicly— after  Geoffrey  Howe's  deflationary  budget  in  1981, 
which  decimated  Welsh  manufacturing.^  I  will  not,  therefore,  take  lessons  on  job 
losses  in  manufacturing  from  the  Conservatives."'  In  the  first  four  years  of  the 
previous  Conservative  Government,  the  annual  decrease  was  22  per  cent,  which  is  a 
phenomenal  decrease. 

Thatcherism  is  an  unresolved  (and  unresolvable)  discourse  intimately  bound  with 
the  production  of  legitimacy  in  the  National  Assembly.  In  Thatcherism,  statistical  and 
historical  registers  of  truth  directly  intersect  in  the  localization  and  generalization  of 
political  legitimacy  to  act.  Governmental  success  or  failure  (depending  on  the 
interpretation)  and  individual/party  responsibility  in  the  present  is  legitimated  as  a  non- 
reference  to  this  past.  The  Thatcherite  alterity  invoked  in  political  debate  can,  on  one 
hand,  serve  to  authenticate  Welsh  Labour  interventionist  strategies  in  social  welfare 
policy.  On  the  other,  it  signifies  the  absence  of  the  Assembly  Government's  engagement, 
and  therefore  its  failings,  in  the  realpolitik  of  contemporary  neoliberalism  from  the 
Tory's  perspective  or,  fi-om  Plaid  Cymru's  viewpoint,  in  an  authentic  socialist  policy 
agenda.  In  my  experience  observing  public  Assembly  activities,  I  found  that  if  the 
Thatcher  legacy  is  not  invoked  in  the  opening  speeches  of  AMs  or  Ministers,  it  is 
routinely  referenced  immediately  after  a  Conservative  AM  intervenes.  The 
Conservatives,  however,  are  accustomed  to  appropriating  this  strategy  to  their  own  ends. 
Later  in  the  debate: 

Alun  Cairns  (C): . . .  There  is  no  doubt  that  Assembly  Government  spin  is  aimed  at 
fooling  the  electorate  with  regard  to  our  economic  position.  The  Minister's 
desperation  is  demonstrated  by  his  reference  to  the  UK  Government  of  23  years 
ago,  which  had  a  better  record  in  manufacturing  than  he  has  The  reality  is  that 

^  Contextual  displacement:  reference  to  Conservative  policy  as  unfavorable  comparison 
to  the  present. 

'°  Displacement  by  analogy:  the  past  Conservative  record  in  comparison  to  the  Assembly 
Government's  de-legitimates  Conservative  criticism. 
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we  have  never  been  so  poor  in  comparison  to  England."  The  GDP  per  capita,  or 
wealth  gap,  is  at  its  widest  since  records  began — it  is  now  down  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  UK  average. . . . 

David  Davies  (C):  Does  the  Member  believe  that  the  situation  would  have  been 
better  during  the  1980s  had  we  nationalised  every  business  in  sight,  pulled  out  of 
the  European  Union  and  joined  some  kind  of  confederation  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  was  the  Labour  Party's  policy  in  1983?'^ 

Alun  Cairns:  I  am  grateful  for  that  question,  David'\  because  it  highlights  that  the 
Assembly  Government  has  made  some  progress  in  recognising  the  success  of 
Conservative  economic  policies.  It  is  a  shame  that  the  Assembly  Government  does 
not  follow  them  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  the  UK  Government  in 
Westminster.''* ...  The  Government's  plan  was  to  create  7,000  jobs  from  inward 
investment  every  year  since  1998.  It  is  again  10,000  jobs  short  of  the  net  additional 
jobs  that  it  should  have  created.'^ . . .  That  is  the  progress  on  the  promises  made  in 
the  many  strategic  documents  launched  when  the  Assembly  was  established  four 

years  ago  Who  would  have  thought  that  Ynys  Mon,  Merthyr  Tydfil  and 

Ceredigion  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  league  table  of  RSA  applications  and 
offers  made?  They  are  some  of  our  poorest  communities'^  and  the  businesses  in 
those  communities  need  to  be  stimulated  to  generate  employment. ... 

Peter  Law  (L):  As  you  Tories  are  so  concerned  about  these  poor  communities, 
would  you  like  to  reflect  on  what  you  did  to  poor  communities  in  the  1980s  when 


Doubly  shifting  the  grounds  of  comparison:  first,  as  historical  versus  contemporary 
debate;  second,  referencing  English  and/or  UK  statistical  averages  regularly  serve  to 
contextualize  Assembly  Government  activity  in  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  light, 
dependent  on  the  speaker. 

Reversal  of  political  party  history  as  indicator  of  contemporary  progress;  associating 
contemporary  Welsh  Labour  Party  with  unpopular  party  polices  of  the  1980s.  Note  also 
that  the  style  of  intervention,  i.e.,  a  broadly  and  loosely  based  series  of  inferences  ('every 
business  in  sight',  'some  kind  of  confederation'),  allows  his  Conservative  colleague  to 
turn  the  question  of  market  liberalization  back  against  the  Labour  Party  in  the  subsequent 
response. 

Signifying  Welsh  democrafic  difference:  use  of  surnames  on  the  plenary  floor. 

"*  Ideological  displacement:  associating  Labour  Party  success  at  the  UK  level  with  the 
party's  appropriation  of  conservative  policies,  and  by  extension,  marking  'failure'  in 
Cardiff  as  the  absence  of  neoliberal  policy  intervention. 

Citing  different  statistical  indicators  of  reality. 

'Community'  is  simultaneously  a  signifier  of  a  generalized  Welsh  experience  and  a 
primary  unit  of  policy  intervention  and  analysis. 
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you  closed  all  the  collieries,  and  thousands  of  people  were  thrown  out  of  work 
because  of  Tory  policy?'^  Would  you  like  to  reflect  on  the  devastation  that  you 
caused,  which  we  are  still  trying  to  get  over?'^  That  is  what  the  Minister  is  working 
on  every  day. 


19 


The  Deputy  Presiding  Officer:  Alun  Cairns,  you  will  have  an  extra  minute. 

Alun  Cairns:  I  am  grateful,  Deputy  Presiding  Officer.  I  could  not  have  timed  that 
intervention  any  better  if  I  had  planned  it.  If  Peter  Law  looked  at  the  amount  of 
RSA  that  was  paid  to  Blaenau  Gwent^''  for  the  seven  years  before  1997  and  for  the 
six  years  since  1997  the  additional  funding  that  the  Conservative  Party  pumped  into 
Blaenau  Gwent  through  RSA  payments  is  quite  staggering.  It  would  be  useful  if  he 
looked  back  at  the  record  instead  of  making  a  rhetorical  point.^' 

[Later  in  the  debate  . . .] 

Delyth  Evans  (L): . . .  Fel  Aelod  CynuUiad  yr  wyf  wedi  ymweld  a  chwmniau  ar 
draws  fy  rhanbarth,  o  Aberhonddu  i  Aberystwyth,  a  dim  ond  canmoliaeth  o'r 
Gweinidog  a'r  asiantaethau  yr  ydwyf  i  yn  ei  glywed — [Chwerthin.] 

{...  As  an  Assembly  Member  I  have  visited  companies  throughout  my  region, 
from  Brecon  to  Aberystwyth,  and  I  hear  only  praise  for  the  Minister  and  the 
agencies^^ — [Laughter.] } 

Yr  wyf  yn  dweud  y  gwir,  Alun;  ni  fyddwn  yn  ei  ddweud  pe  na  bai'n  wir.  Clywaf 

ganmol  am  yr  asiantaethau  Dyna  beth  y  maent  yn  ei  ddweud  wrthyf  Nid  shin 

yw  hyn,  Alun;  dyma  beth  mae'r  bobl  uchaf  yn  y  cwmniau  hyn  yn  ei  ddweud  wrthyf 
fel  Aelod  o'r  Cynulliad. 


17 


Historical  displacement  of  responsibility,  challenging  the  authority  of  Conservatives  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  Wales. 


18 


Economic  displacement:  contemporary  problems  "caused"  by  Conservatives;  Indexical 
displacement:  Tories  as  not  Welsh,  i.e..  Labour  ("we")  participating  in  reconstrliction  of 
communities. 

Time  management  procedures  institutionally  reproduce  the  democratic  principles  of 
devolution/Welsh  governance  discussed  in  previous  chapters. 


20 


21 


Localizing  authenticity  of  speech. 


Epistemological  displacement:  marking  opposing  speech  as  less  relevant  to  plenary 
proceedings. 


22 


Localizing  expertise  in  'real'  experience  of  institutional-civic  interaction. 
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{I  am  telling  the  truth,  Alun;  I  would  not  say  it  unless  it  were  true.  I  hear  praise  for 

the  agencies  That  is  what  they  tell  me."  This  is  not  spin,  Alun;  this  is  what  the 

most  senior  people  in  these  companies  are  telling  me  as  an  Assembly  Member.^'*} 

Alun  Cairns:  A  ydych  yn  awgrymu  ein  bod  yn  cynnal  cystadleuaeth  rhwng  y 
gymeradwyaeth  y  mae'r  Gweinidog  yn  ei  derbyn  a'r  cwynion  yr  wyf  fi  yn  eu 
derbyn  bron  pob  wythnos  ynglyn  a'r  problemau  gyda  chymorth  dewisol 
rhanbarthol? 

{Are  you  suggesting  that  we  have  a  competition  between  the  praise  that  the 
Minister  receives  and  the  complaints  that  I  receive^^  almost  every  week  on  the 
problems  with  RSA?} 

Delyth  Evans:  Credaf  y  byddem  i  gyd  yn  derbyn  bod  problemau  gyda 
biwrocratiaeth,  ond  y  neges  bwysicaf  yw  un  o  Iwyddiant,  cynnydd  a  chefhogaeth  i 
ftisnesau  ledled  Cymru.  Dyna'r  neges  sydd  yn  gorfod  cael  ei  chyfleu  o'n  trafodaeth 
heddiw. ... 

{I  believe  that  we  would  all  accept  that  there  are  problems  with  bureaucracy,^^  but 
the  most  important  message  is  one  of  success,  progress  and  support  for  businesses 
throughout  Wales.  That  is  the  message  that  must  be  conveyed  in  our  debate  today. 

Mick  Bates  (LD):  I  welcome  this  debate  on  the  benefits  brought  by  RSA  and  the 
Assembly  investment  grant,  both  of  which  have  proved  to  be  immensely  useful  in 
business  development.  ...  As  a  small  indigenous  business,  I^^  have  been  touched 
today  by  the  concerns  of  the  Conservatives  and  of  Plaid  Cymru  for  such  businesses. 
In  running  my  business,  one  important  factor  for  me  was  being  able  to  access  free 
advice.  What  did  the  Tories  do?  They  cut  it.^^  They  axed  the  free  advisory  service 
to  farmers,  and  they  then  proceeded  to  cut  the  support  to  farmers  by  a  quarter.  How 


Personalizing  expertise. 

Institutional  displacement:  locating  expertise  in  relations  of  access  between  elected 
officials  and  the  private  sector,  specifically  in  the  experience  of  dialogue. 

25 

Counter-personalization  of  experience/expertise. 

26 

Electoral  displacement:  situating  failure  in  administrative  context  versus  policy  context 
(i.e.,  in  implementation  versus  the  ideal). 

27 

hidexical  displacement:  personifying  the  affected  body  pubUc;  individuahzing 
expertise  to  speak  with  authority. 

28 

Indexical  displacement:  locating  responsibility  in  the  plenary  chamber;  implicating 
Plaid  Cymru  in  a  speech  about  past  Tory  policy. 
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can  we  accept  that  they  want  to  support  indigenous  businesses,  when  they  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  them?  It  is  rubbish.^^ 

Alun  Cairns:  I  cannot  beHeve  the  number  of  weak  points  in  Mick  Bates's  argument. 
Does  he  forget  the  enterprise  allowance  scheme,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
thousands  of  small  businesses,  many  of  which  are  now  medium-sized  businesses, 
and  some  are  even  bigger  than  that?^° 

Mick  Bates:  Is  it  a  weak  point  that  you  took  away  a  free  advisory  service  to  22,000 
businesses?  Answer  the  point.  You  took  it  away.^'  At  least  with  these  grants  we 
have  successfully  reintroduced  support  My  colleague— with  his  strong  point- 
almost  destroyed  many  communities  by  removing  the  support  to  22,000  indigenous 
businesses^^ . . . 


[Later  in  the  debate  . . .] 


Peter  Law:  Regional  selective  assistance  and  Assembly  investment  grants  are  two 
important  tools  that  can  be  used  to  attract  new  industry  and  jobs  to  our 
communities.  When  Alun  Cairns  gave  way  eariier,  he  did  not  say  that  when  RSA 
came  in,  labour-intensive  companies  and  collieries  went  out — 800  jobs  were  lost  in 
every  colliery. "  It  also  happened  in  the  steel  industry.  That  is  the  difference.  If 
high  technology  replaces — 

David  Davies:  Is  it  not  the  case  that  more  coal  mining  jobs  were  lost  in  the  early 
seventies  under  a  Labour  Government  than  were  lost  under  the  Conservative 
Government?^'* 


29 


Shifting  grounds  of  debate  from  success  or  failure  of  the  Assembly  Government  to 
questioning  the  ability  of  the  Conservatives  to  govern  in  hypothetical  fixture  in  reference 
to  its  past. 
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31 


32 


Measuring  success  of  past  Tory  policies  by  economic  growth. 

hidexical  displacement:  personification  of  historical  trauma  and  responsibility. 


Displacement  of  authority:  resituating  Tory  policies  in  negative  social,  historical  and 
statistical  contexts. 

33 

A  primary  historical  event  associated  with  Thatcherite  interventionism  in  Wales  is  the 
failed  Miner's  Strike  of  1984-85.  The  developing  of  mining  in  Wales,  as  Chapter  2 
notes,  was  central  to  developments  and  changes  in  Welsh  society  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Although  mining  was  well  on  its  way  out  in  1984,  the  strike  proved  to  be  the 
miner's  last  stand:  only  one  deep  mine  remains,  and  it  is  worker  owned. 

Labour  Party  policy  could  not  reconcile  job/wage  stability  with  efficiency  issues  when 
m  power  in  the  1970s.  As  many  jobs  were  lost  during  this  period.  Labour  policy  also  had 
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Peter  Law:  That  is  not  what  I  said.  I  was  talking  about  the  1980s — you  need  to 
listen  to  what  I  say.^^ . . .  We  must  recognise  that  there  are  pockets  in  Wales  where 
the  situation  is  not  so  good — in  Blaenau  Gwent,  unfortunately,  we  still  have  high 
unemployment.  With  the  closure  of  the  steelworks  last  year,  and  200  jobs  under 
threat  at  Wyvem  Furniture  Ltd,  there  is  still  much  more  to  be  done.  I  ask  the 
Minister  and  his  team  to  concentrate  further  on  those  deprived  and  excluded  areas. 
In  fairness,  I  have  no  complaint  about  what  he  has  done  so  far. . . . 

[The  conclusion  of  the  debate  . . .] 

Rhodri  Glyn  Thomas  (PC):  Bu'r  drafodaeth  heddiw  yn  ddiddorol.  Yr  oeddwn  yn 
rhyfeddu  braidd  fod  Mick  Bates  wedi  dewis  ailadrodd  datganiad  enwog  George 
Bush  pan  ddywedodd: 

{Today's  debate  has  been  interesting.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  Mick  Bates 
chose  to  repeat  George  Bush's  famous  statement  when  he  said:} 

[hi  English]  'I  know  about  small  businesses:  I  was  one'. 

Credaf  mai  'I  am  one'  a  ddywedodd  Mick  Bates  ac  yr  hoffai  nodi  mai  rhedeg 
busnes  bach  y  mae  yn  hytrach  na  bodoli  fel  busnes  bach.  Mae  gwahaniaeth,  Mick. 
Mae'n  ddiddorol  clywed  yr  hoU  ystadegau  sy'n  cael  eu  taflu  yn  61  ac  ymlaen  yn  y 
drafodaeth.  Tybiaf  ein  bod  oil  yn  defnyddio  ystadegau'r  Swyddfa  Ystadegau 
Gwladol;  er  bod  Andrew  Davies  yn  son  am  Iwyddiant  Llywodraeth  y  Cynulliad  er 
1999,  mae  eraill  ohonom  yn  gweld  y  diffygion  yn  glir  gan  ddefnyddio'r  un 
ystadegau.  Efallai  fod  gwerth  mewn  atgoffa  Andrew  o'r  hanes  anffodus  hwnnw  am 
ystadegydd  a  foddodd  mewn  afon  er  mai  dim  ond  chwe  modfedd  oedd  dyfhder  y 
dwr  ar  gyfartaledd.  Pe  gallai  ddeall  hynny,  efallai  y  gallai  ddeall  na  ddylai 
ddefnyddio  ystadegau  unigol  y  tu  allan  i'w  cyd-destun  er  mwyn  ceisio  cyfiawnhau 

ei  bolisi  Felly,  nid  oes  rhyfedd  bod  Delyth,  Janice,  Brian  ac  eraill  yn  darganfod 

cwmniau  unigol  a  elwodd  o'r  sefyllfa. 

{I  believe  that  Mick  Bates  said  'I  am  one'  and  that  he  would  like  it  noted  that  he 
runs  a  small  business  rather  than  exists  as  a  small  business.^^  There  is  a  difference, 
Mick.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  all  the  statistics  being  thrown  back  and  forth  in  the 
debate.  I  suspect  that  we  are  all  using  statistics  from  the  Office  for  National 
Statistics;  although  Andrew  Davies  spoke  of  the  Assembly  Government's  success 
since  1999,  others  can  clearly  identify  deficiencies  using  the  very  same  statistics." 


the  effect  of  alienating  some  of  its  core  voters,  an  important  factor  in  Thatcher's 
Conservative  victory  in  1979. 

Narrowing  the  depth  of  legitimate  historical  discourse. 

Displacing  authority  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  affected  body  public. 

37 

Relative  displacement:  privileging  the  rhetorical-historical  aspects  of  political  speech. 
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It  may  be  worth  reminding  Andrew  of  that  unfortunate  story  about  a  statistician 
who  drowned  in  a  river  even  though  the  average  depth  of  the  water  was  only  six 
inches.  If  he  could  understand  that,  he  could  perhaps  understand  that  he  should  not 
use  individual  statistics  out  of  their  context  in  order  to  trv  to  justify  his  policy. . . . 
Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Delyth,  Janice,  Brian    and  others  can  find 
individual  companies  that  have  benefited  fi-om  the  situation.^^} 

Trof  yn  61  at  fy  mhwynt  cyntaf  Pa  ystadegau  bynnag  y  mae  Andrew  yn  dewis  eu 
defiiyddio,  aeth  dwy  rhan  o  dair  o'r  cymorth  rhanbarthol  dewisol  i  gwmniau  y  tu 
allan  i  Gymru.  Pwysleisiaf  hynny.  Mae  hefyd  yn  wir  bod  cwmniau  o  Gymru  yn 
fwy  llwyddiannus  wrth  ddefnyddio'r  arian— maent  50  y  cant  yn  fwy  cost  effeithiol. 
Fodd  bynnag,  mae'r  grantiau  y  maent  yn  eu  derbyn  ar  gyfartaledd  yn  llai  na'r  rhai  a 

gaiff  cwmniau  o'r  tu  allan  i  Gymru  Mae  pentwr  o  ystadegau  y  gallwn  eu  taflu 

atoch,  Andrew.  Fodd  bynnag,  pe  baech  yn  siarad  a  chwmniau  ledled  Cymru,  fe 
ddywedant  eu  bod  yn  ei  chael  yn  anodd  cael  arian  RSA  a'i  fod  yn  llai  nag  y  bu  . . . 

{I  will  return  to  my  first  point.  Whichever  statistics  Andrew  chooses  to  use,  two 
thirds  of  the  RSA  has  gone  to  companies  outside  Wales.  I  emphasise  that.  It  is  also 
true  that  Welsh  companies  are  more  successful  in  their  use  of  the  funding— they  are 
50  per  cent  more  cost  effective.  However,  the  grants  that  they  receive  are,  on 

average,  less  than  those  paid  to  companies  fi-om  outside  Wales  I  could  throw  a 

mountain  of  statistics  at  you,  Andrew.  However,  if  you  spoke  to  companies  across 
Wales,  they  would  tell  you  that  they  are  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  RSA  funding 
and  that  it  is  less  than  it  used  to  be.'*"  . . .  } 

The  Minister  for  Economic  Development  (Andrew  Davies):  In  my  opening  address, 
I  referred  to  the  record  levels  of  grant  and  investment  over  the  past  two  years  that 
have  been  made  possible  by  the  RSA  and  AIG  schemes.  It  is  clear  from  comments 
made  by  the  Conservatives  and  the  nationalists  that  they  have  completely 
misunderstood  how  the  system  works.  These  are  demand  

Cynog  Dafis  (PC)  rose- 
Andrew  Davies:  I  have  a  limited  amount  of  time.^'  These  are  demand-led  measures 
and  companies— be  they  Welsh-based  companies,  UK  companies  or  overseas 


hidexical-Geographic  displacement:  invoking  the  'spirit'  of  the  Government  of  Wales 
Act  (as  political-procedural  difference  from  London)  to  refer  to  AMs  by  their  first  names. 


Contextual  Displacement:  challenging  the  stafistical  significance  of  localized  example 
of  success. 


Ambiguous  displacement:  identifying  'irrefutable'  statistics  and  falling  back  i 
localized  authority. 


Democratic  displacemem:  refiising  rebuttals  in  favor  of  the  Assembly's  procedural 
commitment  to  strict  time  keeping. 
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investors — must  decide  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  apply ...  It  is  quite  misleading 
to  say  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  funding.  I  hope  that  Rhodri  Glyn  Thomas  will 
consider  that  and  withdraw  his  comment. ... 

Rhodri  Glyn  Thomas  rose — 

Andrew  Davies:  I  have  a  limited  amount  of  time.  Assembly  Government  grants  are 
only  a  part — albeit  an  important  part — of  our  approach  to  facilitating  growth  in 
Wales.  We  are  also  active  in  other  areas,  including  developing  a  team  Wales'*^ 
approach  to  business  support.  We  are  not  saying  that  the  system  is  perfect. . . . 
On  this  hoary  old  chestnut  of  supporting  indigenous  companies,  it  is  a  'little- Wales' 
approach— V part/  bach!^^  It  is  Wales  for  the  Welsh.  Are  you  serious  that  we  should 
not  give  grants  and  other  support  to  overseas  investors,  such  as  Ford  Motor 
Company,  General  Dynamics  UK  Ltd,  and  British  Aerospace  in  Broughton?  Are 
we  saying  that  we  do  not  want  to  help  companies  that  support  us  through  direct 
employment  as  well  as  via  their  impact  on  the  supply  chain?'*^  Over  70  per  cent  of 
the  grants  offered  so  far  this  year  have  been  to  Welsh-based  companies.  Their  value 
was  lower,  because  Welsh-based  companies  tend  to  be  smaller,  but  the  number  of 
offers  made  to  them  was  far  greater.'*^  It  is  up  to  companies  to  decide  how  much 
funding  to  apply  for;  we  do  not  dictate  that— we  respond  to  grant  applications.''^ 
Clearly,  the  forces  of  conservatism  on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber  do  not  understand 
how  the  system  works."*^ ...  We  are  committed  to  making  Wales  a  better  and  more 
prosperous  place  in  which  to  live  and  work,  and  the  Assembly's  record  on  business 
support  speaks  for  itself  Unemployment,  interest  rates  and  inflation  are  at  record 
lows  in  Wales,  and  those  are  stable  conditions  for  economic  growth. 

A  number  of  Labour  AMs  and  the  majority  of  Government  Ministers  who  had  been 

absent  from  the  chamber  entered  at  this  time.  At  that  point,  i.e.,  the  end  of  the  allotted 


Common  term  of  Assembly  Government's  lexicon  of  regeneration/intervention. 

Linguistic  displacement:  y  parti  bach"  is  translated  as  "the  little  party,"  a  phrase  that 
plays  on  pejorative  stereotypes  of  the  party  by  doubly  reducing  Plaid  Cymru  to  a 
narrowly  conceived  isolationist  nationalism  and  one  preoccupied  with  the  Welsh 
language  alone. 

Contextual  displacement:  reducing  the  opposition's  position(s)  to  a  negatively  defined 
'either/or'  status. 

Contextual  displacement:  identifying  relevant  contexts  of  statistical  interpretation, 
foreclosing  others. 

Policy  displacement:  marking  the  limits  of  government  intervention  and  responsibility. 

Ideological  displacement:  associating  Plaid  Cymru  socialism  with  'Thatcherite' 
conservatism. 
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time  for  the  debate  marked  by  the  final  speech  of  the  debate's  sponsoring  party,  the 
Presiding  Office  called  a  vote  on  five  amendments  to  change  the  language  of  the  motion 
which  inaugurated  the  debate;  all  took  issue  with  the  government's  handling  of  RSA  and 
all  five  were  defeated.  A  simple  review  of  the  Official  Voting  Record  would  indicate  the 
spht  in  opinion  over  the  motion  but  would  not  reflect  the  dynamics  of  partisan  division 
and  political  exchange  within  the  National  Assembly.  Context  is  glossed  over  in  the 
operation  of  democracy  by  majority  vote;  political  debate  acts  as  a  referendum  on 
Assembly  Government  policy  with  the  outcome  aheady  determined. 

Summary 

Given  the  zero-sum  game  of  dehberation  through  which  one  vision  of 

■  ■ 

rationalization  is  empowered  and  the  remainders  are  displaced,  we  can  return  to  the 

Habermas'  theory  of  communicative  action  for  critique.  Recall,  for  example,  the  passage 

from  Between  Facts  and  Norms  quoted  in  Chapter  3: 

Democratic  procedure  makes  it  possible  for  issues  and  contributions,  information 
and  reasons  to  float  freely;  it  secures  a  discursive  character  for  political  will- 
formation;  and  it  thereby  grounds  the  fallibilist  assumption  that  results  issuing  from 

proper  procedure  are  more  or  less  reasonable  The  argument  developed  in 

Between  Facts  and  Norms  essentially  aims  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  conceptual 
or  internal  relation,  and  not  simply  a  historically  contingent  association,  between 

the  rule  of  law  and  democracy  [And  again:]  The  democratic  process  [emphasis 

in  original]  bears  the  entire  burden  of  legitimation  The  proceduralist 

understanding  of  law  thus  privileges  the  communicative  presuppositions  and 
procedural  conditions  of  democratic  opinion-  and  will-formation  as  the  sole  source 
of  legifimafion.  (Habermas  1996[1992]:448-450) 

Based  on  the  evidence  presented  above,  one  must  question  how  democratic 
procedure  floats  freely  in  the  National  Assembly  for  Wales.  We  can  certainly  say  that 
"procedure  floats  freely,"  but  must  stop  short  of  labeling  this  democratic  if  the 
communicative  presuppositions  of  actors  are  the  sole  source  of  legitimation.  Again,  it 
must  be  repeated  that  I  am  not  claiming  that  compromise  does  not  occur  in  the  National 
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Assembly  in  such  a  way  that  the  compromising  actors  may  feel  that  they  have 
successfully,  if  pragmatically,  defended  their  respective  positions  in  policy  debate.  Even 
less  am  I  suggesting  that  the  policy  process  is  not  productive  to  meeting  some  interests  of 
Welsh  society.  What  I  am  arguing,  however,  is  that  the  actual  content  of  parliamentary 
debate  foregrounds  the  exclusion  of  some — AMs,  segments  of  society,  etc. — as  a 
consequence  of  antagonistic  deliberation.  Antagonism  and  displacement  are  the  only 
constants  of  communicative  presupposition:  what  must  be  implicitly  embraced  when 
entering  plenary  debate  is  that  some  will  win,  others  will  lose,  and  one's  ability  to 
negotiate  and  refute  the  ideological  claims  of  others  is  the  sole  gateway  to  institutional 
power.  The  combining  of  statistically  and  historically-based  arguments  for  and  against 
Thatcherism  illustrate  this  point. 

Thatcherism  is  a  means  of  locating  historical  causality  onto  individual  bodies  made 
up  of  communities,  economic  regions,  and  the  body  public.  At  one  level  of  analysis,  this 
has  the  effect  of  displacing  responsibility  for  "problems"  in  the  present  by  problematizing 
success  or  failure  in  policymaking  as  the  outcome  of  asymmetrical  state  intervention  in 
Wales.  More  fundamental  to  this  operation,  however,  is  the  displacement  of  individual 
presence  in  political  speech.  Legitimacy  is  not  only  enacted  in  the  formal  procedures  of 
political  debate  inside  the  Assembly;  it  is  also  constituted  through  speech  practices  in 
which  local  and  general  realities  are  reproduced  through  reference  to  statistical,  extra- 
institutional  and  historical  "facts."  As  it  is  indeed  a  negotiation  of  how  to  act  prior  to 
questions  of  action,  this  negotiation  must  be  viewed  as  interior  to  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  exteriors  that  nonetheless  inform  the  process.  The  particular  reality  of 
Thatcherism  that  emerges  from  this  process  is  no  more  than  the  version  dispatched  by  the 
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majority  in  power.  Ironically,  it  is  the  only  legitimate  one  as  far  as  utilizing  the  history  of 
Thatcherism  for  policy  ends  is  concerned:  if  legitimacy  is  a  cover  for  domination,  then 
only  those  discourses  employed  in  the  task  of  domination  are  legitimate. 

So  far  in  this  dissertation  I  have  analyzed  the  procedural  and  legislative  frameworks 
that  situate  the  Assembly  in  broader  power  complexes,  observed  how  ideology  and  this 
epistemological  framework  play  out  in  the  space  of  the  National  Assembly  as  well  as  in 
the  ideological  discourses  of  political  parties,  and  finally  examined  in  the  last  two 
chapters  how  legitimacy  is  contested  in  deliberative  processes  of  democratic  exchange. 
A  final  question  remains,  however,  in  this  study  of  legitimation  in  the  National 
Assembly:  I  have  worked  through  several  contexts  in  which  legitimation  occurs, 
including  its  construction  in  differentiated  and  oppositional  registers  of  discourse,  but 
what  outcomes  can  be  expected  in  policy  events  which  must  contend  with  and 
encapsulate  a  multiplicity  of  demands  for  legitimation  at  once?  The  following  chapter, 
which  examines  the  development  of  the  Assembly's  policy  on  Genetically  Modified 
Organisms,  takes  a  closer  look  at  the  prospects  of  legitimating  nation  building  in  these 
overlapping  and  often  contradictory  contexts. 


CHAPTER  10 

TESTING  THE  WATERS  OF  SOVEREIGNTY:  THE  EU  AND  GENETICALLY 

MODIFIED  ORGANISMS 


Introduction 


As  you  all  know,  GMOs  are  a  contentious  issue,  not  just  here  in  Pembrokeshire 
[Wales],  but  across  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  indeed,  around  the  world.  So  what 
we're  hopmg  to  do  today,  is  to  not  necessarily  just  concentrate  on  that  issue,  but 
really  to  look  at  where  the  decisions  are  going  to  be  made,  because  we've  rehearsed 
the  whole  argument  about  Genetically  Modified  Organisms,  the  pros  and  cons  on 
several  different  occasions.  Today  we're  looking  at  where  the  buck  stops,  who' has 
the  final  responsibility.  That's  what  we're  really  hoping  to  look  at.       The  US  has 
argued  that  [Europe's]  legal  safeguards  are  a  barrier  to  trade.  And  they  of  course 
have  appealed  to  the  World  Trade  Organization  to  support  their  view,  pointing  to 
the  fact  as  I  said  earlier  that  we  have  legal  trade  duties  to  honor.  If,  in  the  EU  we 
think  Genetically  Modified  Organisms  are  indeed  a  danger,  we  need  to  prove  that 
point.  It's  our  legal  responsibility  to  prove  it.  Anything  else  would  look  like 
protectiomsm.  ...  Are  we  able  to  declare  ourselves  a  Genetically  Modified  free 
area?  What  if  a  farmer  here  in  Pembrokeshire,  decided  to  grow  Genetically 
Modified  foods  and  appealed  to  the  EU?  . . .  How  do  we  meet  the  twin  principle  of 
ensunng  the  free  movement  of  goods  across  the  EU  whilst  respecting  consumer 
choice  and  environmental  protection?  (MEP  Eluned  Morgan,  Labour  Party- 
sponsored  GMOs  Conference  in  Wales,  Dec.  2, 2003)' 

Thus  far,  this  dissertation  has  examined  aspects  of  the  legitimation  process  in  the 
National  Assembly  from  a  number  of  interrelated  perspectives.  This  chapter  integrate 
these  perspectives  in  analyzing  the  development  of  a  specific  policy  issue  in  the  National 
Assembly:  the  institution's  stance  against  Genetically  Modified  Organisms  (GMOs  or 
GM).  One  can  observe  from  the  GMO  debate,  for  example,  how  epistemological  and 
ideological  discourses  intersect  in  the  rationalization  of  institutional  legitimacy  (recalling 
Ch.  4  and  5),  how  particular  policy  stances  come  to  define  the  meaning  political 

'  Transcribed  from  video  recording  of  conference;  permission  to  record  given  by 
conference  organizers.  ^  ^ 
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Peter  Law:  That  is  not  what  I  said.  I  was  talking  about  the  1980s — you  need  to 
listen  to  what  I  say.^^ . . .  We  must  recognise  that  there  are  pockets  in  Wales  where 
the  situation  is  not  so  good — in  Blaenau  Gwent,  unfortunately,  we  still  have  high 
unemployment.  With  the  closure  of  the  steelworks  last  year,  and  200  jobs  under 
threat  at  Wyvem  Furniture  Ltd,  there  is  still  much  more  to  be  done.  I  ask  the 
Minister  and  his  team  to  concentrate  further  on  those  deprived  and  excluded  areas. 
In  fairness,  I  have  no  complaint  about  what  he  has  done  so  far. ... 

[The  conclusion  of  the  debate  . . .] 

Rhodri  Glyn  Thomas  (PC):  Bu'r  drafodaeth  heddiw  yn  ddiddorol.  Yr  oeddwn  yn 
rhyfeddu  braidd  fod  Mick  Bates  wedi  dewis  ailadrodd  datganiad  enwog  George 
Bush  pan  ddywedodd: 

{Today's  debate  has  been  interesting.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  Mick  Bates 
chose  to  repeat  George  Bush's  famous  statement  when  he  said:} 

[In  English]  'I  know  about  small  businesses:  I  was  one'. 

Credaf  mai  'I  am  one'  a  ddywedodd  Mick  Bates  ac  yr  hoffai  nodi  mai  rhedeg 
busnes  bach  y  mae  yn  hytrach  na  bodoli  fel  busnes  bach.  Mae  gwahaniaeth,  Mick. 
Mae'n  ddiddorol  clywed  yr  holl  ystadegau  sy'n  cael  eu  taflu  yn  61  ac  ymlaen  yn  y 
drafodaeth.  Tybiaf  ein  bod  oil  yn  defnyddio  ystadegau'r  Swyddfa  Ystadegau 
Gwladol;  er  bod  Andrew  Davies  yn  son  am  Iwyddiant  Llywodraeth  y  CynuUiad  er 
1999,  mae  eraill  ohonom  yn  gweld  y  diffygion  yn  glir  gan  ddefnyddio'r  un 
ystadegau.  Efallai  fod  gwerth  mewn  atgoffa  Andrew  o'r  hanes  anffodus  hwnnw  am 
ystadegydd  a  foddodd  mewn  afon  er  mai  dim  ond  chwe  modfedd  oedd  dyfnder  y 
dwr  ar  gyfartaledd.  Pe  gallai  ddeall  hynny,  efallai  y  gallai  ddeall  na  ddylai 
ddefnyddio  ystadegau  unigol  y  tu  allan  i'w  cyd-destun  er  mwyn  ceisio  cyfiawnhau 
ei  bolisi. . . .  Felly,  nid  oes  rhyfedd  bod  Delyth,  Janice,  Brian  ac  eraill  yn  darganfod 
cwmniau  unigol  a  elwodd  o'r  sefyllfa. 

{I  believe  that  Mick  Bates  said  T  am  one'  and  that  he  would  like  it  noted  that  he 
runs  a  small  business  rather  than  exists  as  a  small  business.^^  There  is  a  difference, 
Mick.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  all  the  statistics  being  thrown  back  and  forth  in  the 
debate.  I  suspect  that  we  are  all  using  statistics  from  the  Office  for  National 
Statistics;  although  Andrew  Davies  spoke  of  the  Assembly  Government's  success 
since  1999,  others  can  clearly  identify  deficiencies  using  the  very  same  statistics.^^ 

the  effect  of  alienating  some  of  its  core  voters,  an  important  factor  in  Thatcher's 
Conservative  victory  in  1979. 

Narrowing  the  depth  of  legitimate  historical  discourse. 

36 

Displacing  authority  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  affected  body  public. 

37 

Relative  displacement:  privileging  the  rhetorical-historical  aspects  of  political  speech. 
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It  may  be  worth  reminding  Andrew  of  that  unfortunate  story  about  a  statistician 
who  drowned  in  a  river  even  though  the  average  depth  of  the  water  was  only  six 
inches.  If  he  could  understand  that,  he  could  perhaps  understand  that  he  should  not 
use  individual  statistics  out  of  their  context  in  order  to  try  to  justify  his  policy. ... 
Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Delyth,  Janice,  Brian    and  others  can  find 
individual  companies  that  have  benefited  from  the  situation.^^} 

Trof  yn  61  at  fy  mhwynt  cyntaf  Pa  ystadegau  bynnag  y  mae  Andrew  yn  dewis  eu 
defiiyddio,  aeth  dwy  rhan  o  dair  o'r  cymorth  rhanbarthol  dewisol  i  gwmniau  y  tu 
allan  i  Gymru.  Pwysleisiaf  hynny.  Mae  hefyd  yn  wir  bod  cwmniau  o  Gymru  yn 
fwy  llwyddiannus  wrth  ddefnyddio'r  arian— maent  50  y  cant  yn  fwy  cost  effeithiol. 
Fodd  bynnag,  mae'r  grantiau  y  maent  yn  eu  derbyn  ar  gyfartaledd  yn  llai  na'r  rhai  a 

gaiff  cwmniau  o'r  tu  allan  i  Gymru  Mae  pentwr  o  ystadegau  y  gallwn  eu  taflu 

atoch,  Andrew.  Fodd  bynnag,  pe  baech  yn  siarad  a  chwmniau  ledled  Cymru,  fe 
ddywedant  eu  bod  yn  ei  chael  yn  anodd  cael  arian  RSA  a'i  fod  yn  llai  nag  y  bu  . . . 

{I  will  return  to  my  first  point.  Whichever  statistics  Andrew  chooses  to  use,  two 
thirds  of  the  RSA  has  gone  to  companies  outside  Wales.  I  emphasise  that.  It  is  also 
true  that  Welsh  companies  are  more  successful  in  their  use  of  the  funding— they  are 
50  per  cent  more  cost  effective.  However,  the  grants  that  they  receive  are,  on 

average,  less  than  those  paid  to  companies  from  outside  Wales  I  could  throw  a 

mountain  of  statistics  at  you,  Andrew.  However,  if  you  spoke  to  companies  across 
Wales,  they  would  tell  you  that  they  are  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  RSA  funding 
and  that  it  is  less  than  it  used  to  be.''°  . . .  } 

The  Minister  for  Economic  Development  (Andrew  Davies):  In  my  opening  address, 
I  referred  to  the  record  levels  of  grant  and  investment  over  the  past  two  years  that 
have  been  made  possible  by  the  RSA  and  AIG  schemes.  It  is  clear  from  comments 
made  by  the  Conservatives  and  the  nationalists  that  they  have  completely 
misunderstood  how  the  system  works.  These  are  demand — 

Cynog  Dafis  (PC)  rose— 

Andrew  Davies:  I  have  a  limited  amount  of  time.^'  These  are  demand-led  measures 
and  companies— be  they  Welsh-based  companies,  UK  companies  or  overseas 


Indexical-Geographic  displacement:  invoking  the  'spirit'  of  the  Government  of  Wales 
Act  (as  political-procedural  difference  from  London)  to  refer  to  AMs  by  their  first  names. 


Contextual  Displacement:  challenging  the  statistical  significance  of  localized  example 
of  success. 


Ambiguous  displacement:  identifying  'irreftitable'  statistics  and  falling  back . 
localized  authority. 


41 


Democratic  displacement:  refiising  rebuttals  in  favor  of  the  Assembly's  procedural 
commitment  to  strict  time  keeping. 
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investors — must  decide  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  apply ...  It  is  quite  misleading 
to  say  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  funding.  I  hope  that  Rhodri  Glyn  Thomas  will 
consider  that  and  withdraw  his  comment. ... 

Rhodri  Glyn  Thomas  rose — 

Andrew  Davies:  I  have  a  limited  amount  of  time.  Assembly  Government  grants  are 
only  a  part — albeit  an  important  part — of  our  approach  to  facilitating  growth  in 
Wales.  We  are  also  active  in  other  areas,  including  developing  a  team  Wales'*^ 
approach  to  business  support.  We  are  not  saying  that  the  system  is  perfect.... 
On  this  hoary  old  chestnut  of  supporting  indigenous  companies,  it  is  a  'little- Wales' 
approach— y  par//  hach^^  It  is  Wales  for  the  Welsh.  Are  you  serious  that  we  should 
not  give  grants  and  other  support  to  overseas  investors,  such  as  Ford  Motor 
Company,  General  Dynamics  UK  Ltd,  and  British  Aerospace  in  Broughton?  Are 
we  saying  that  we  do  not  want  to  help  companies  that  support  us  through  direct 
employment  as  well  as  via  their  impact  on  the  supply  chain?'*'*  Over  70  per  cent  of 
the  grants  offered  so  far  this  year  have  been  to  Welsh-based  companies.  Their  value 
was  lower,  because  Welsh-based  companies  tend  to  be  smaller,  but  the  number  of 
offers  made  to  them  was  far  greater.''^  It  is  up  to  companies  to  decide  how  much 
funding  to  apply  for;  we  do  not  dictate  that— we  respond  to  grant  applications.''* 
Clearly,  the  forces  of  conservatism  on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber  do  not  understand 
how  the  system  works."*' ...  We  are  committed  to  making  Wales  a  better  and  more 
prosperous  place  in  which  to  live  and  work,  and  the  Assembly's  record  on  business 
support  speaks  for  itself.  Unemployment,  interest  rates  and  inflation  are  at  record 
lows  in  Wales,  and  those  are  stable  conditions  for  economic  growth. 

A  number  of  Labour  AMs  and  the  majority  of  Government  Ministers  who  had  been 
absent  from  the  chamber  entered  at  this  time.  At  that  point,  i.e.,  the  end  of  the  allotted 
Common  term  of  Assembly  Government's  lexicon  of  regeneration/intervention. 

Linguistic  displacement:  ^ parti  bach"  is  translated  as  "the  little  party,"  a  phrase  that 
plays  on  pejorative  stereotypes  of  the  party  by  doubly  reducing  Plaid  Cymru  to  a 
narrowly  conceived  isolationist  nationalism  and  one  preoccupied  with  the  Welsh 
language  alone. 

Contextual  displacement:  reducing  the  opposition's  position(s)  to  a  negatively  defined 
'either/or'  status. 

45  ft 

Contextual  displacement:  identifying  relevant  contexts  of  statistical  interpretation, 
foreclosing  others. 

Policy  displacement:  marking  the  limits  of  government  intervention  and  responsibility. 

^'^  Ideological  displacement:  associating  Plaid  Cymru  socialism  with  'Thatcherite' 
conservatism. 
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time  for  the  debate  marked  by  the  final  speech  of  the  debate's  sponsoring  party,  the 
Presiding  Office  called  a  vote  on  five  amendments  to  change  the  language  of  the  motion 
which  inaugurated  the  debate;  all  took  issue  with  the  government's  handling  of  RSA  and 
all  five  were  defeated.  A  simple  review  of  the  Official  Voting  Record  would  indicate  the 
split  in  opinion  over  the  motion  but  would  not  reflect  the  dynamics  of  partisan  division 
and  political  exchange  within  the  National  Assembly.  Context  is  glossed  over  in  the 
operation  of  democracy  by  majority  vote;  political  debate  acts  as  a  referendum  on 
Assembly  Government  policy  with  the  outcome  already  determined. 

Summary 

Given  the  zero-sum  game  of  deliberation  through  which  one  vision  of 

rationalization  is  empowered  and  the  remainders  are  displaced,  we  can  return  to  the 

Habermas'  theory  of  communicative  action  for  critique.  Recall,  for  example,  the  passage 

from  Between  Facts  and  Norms  quoted  in  Chapter  3: 

Democratic  procedure  makes  it  possible  for  issues  and  contributions,  information 
and  reasons  to  float  freely;  it  secures  a  discursive  character  for  political  will- 
formation;  and  it  thereby  grounds  the  fallibilist  assumption  that  results  issuing  from 

proper  procedure  are  more  or  less  reasonable  The  argument  developed  in 

Between  Facts  and  Norms  essentially  aims  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  conceptual 
or  internal  relation,  and  not  simply  a  historically  contingent  association,  between 

the  rule  of  law  and  democracy  [And  again:]  The  democratic  process  [emphasis 

in  original]  bears  the  entire  burden  of  legitimation  The  proceduralist 

understanding  of  law  thus  privileges  the  communicative  presuppositions  and 
procedural  conditions  of  democratic  opinion-  and  will-formation  as  the  sole  source 
of  legitimation.  (Habermas  1996[1992]:448-450) 

Based  on  the  evidence  presented  above,  one  must  question  how  democratic 
procedure  floats  freely  in  the  National  Assembly  for  Wales.  We  can  certainly  say  that 
"procedure  floats  freely,"  but  must  stop  short  of  labeling  this  democratic  if  the 
communicative  presuppositions  of  actors  are  the  sole  source  of  legitimation.  Again,  it 
must  be  repeated  that  I  am  not  claiming  that  compromise  does  not  occur  in  the  National 


Assembly  in  such  a  way  that  the  compromising  actors  may  feel  that  they  have 
successfully,  if  pragmatically,  defended  their  respective  positions  in  policy  debate.  Even 
less  am  I  suggesting  that  the  policy  process  is  not  productive  to  meeting  some  interests  of 
Welsh  society.  What  I  am  arguing,  however,  is  that  the  actual  content  of  parliamentary 
debate  foregrounds  the  exclusion  of  some — AMs,  segments  of  society,  etc. — ^as  a 
consequence  of  antagonistic  deliberation.  Antagonism  and  displacement  are  the  only 
constants  of  communicative  presupposition:  what  must  be  implicitly  embraced  when 
entering  plenary  debate  is  that  some  will  win,  others  will  lose,  and  one's  ability  to 
negotiate  and  refute  the  ideological  claims  of  others  is  the  sole  gateway  to  institutional 
power.  The  combining  of  statistically  and  historically-based  arguments  for  and  against 
Thatcherism  illustrate  this  point. 

Thatcherism  is  a  means  of  locating  historical  causality  onto  individual  bodies  made 
up  of  communities,  economic  regions,  and  the  body  public.  At  one  level  of  analysis,  this 
has  the  effect  of  displacing  responsibility  for  "problems"  in  the  present  by  problematizing 
success  or  failure  in  policymaking  as  the  outcome  of  asymmetrical  state  intervention  in 
Wales.  More  fundamental  to  this  operation,  however,  is  the  displacement  of  individual 
presence  in  political  speech.  Legitimacy  is  not  only  enacted  in  the  formal  procedures  of 
poHtical  debate  inside  the  Assembly;  it  is  also  constituted  through  speech  practices  in 
which  local  and  general  realities  are  reproduced  through  reference  to  statistical,  extra- 
institutional  and  historical  "facts."  As  it  is  indeed  a  negotiation  of  how  to  act  prior  to 
questions  of  action,  this  negotiation  must  be  viewed  as  interior  to  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  exteriors  that  nonetheless  inform  the  process.  The  particular  reality  of 
Thatcherism  that  emerges  from  this  process  is  no  more  than  the  version  dispatched  by  the 
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majority  in  power.  Ironically,  it  is  the  only  legitimate  one  as  far  as  utilizing  the  history  of 
Thatcherism  for  policy  ends  is  concerned:  if  legitimacy  is  a  cover  for  domination,  then 
only  those  discourses  employed  in  the  task  of  domination  are  legitimate. 

So  far  in  this  dissertation  I  have  analyzed  the  procedural  and  legislative  frameworks 
that  situate  the  Assembly  in  broader  power  complexes,  observed  how  ideology  and  this 
epistemological  framework  play  out  in  the  space  of  the  National  Assembly  as  well  as  in 
the  ideological  discourses  of  political  parties,  and  finally  examined  in  the  last  two 
chapters  how  legitimacy  is  contested  in  deliberative  processes  of  democratic  exchange. 
A  final  question  remains,  however,  in  this  study  of  legitimation  in  the  National 
Assembly:  I  have  worked  through  several  contexts  in  which  legitimation  occurs, 
including  its  construction  in  differentiated  and  oppositional  registers  of  discourse,  but 
what  outcomes  can  be  expected  in  policy  events  which  must  contend  with  and 
encapsulate  a  multiplicity  of  demands  for  legitimation  at  once?  The  following  chapter, 
which  examines  the  development  of  the  Assembly's  policy  on  Genetically  Modified 
Organisms,  takes  a  closer  look  at  the  prospects  of  legitimating  nation  building  in  these 
overlapping  and  often  contradictory  contexts. 


CHAPTER  10 

TESTING  THE  WATERS  OF  SOVEREIGNTY:  THE  EU  AND  GENETICALLY 

MODIFIED  ORGANISMS 

Introduction 

As  you  all  know,  GMOs  are  a  contentious  issue,  not  just  here  in  Pembrokeshire 
[Wales],  but  across  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  indeed,  around  the  world.  So  what 
we're  hoping  to  do  today,  is  to  not  necessarily  just  concentrate  on  that  issue,  but 
really  to  look  at  where  the  decisions  are  going  to  be  made,  because  we've  rehearsed 
the  whole  argument  about  Genetically  Modified  Organisms,  the  pros  and  cons,  on 
several  different  occasions.  Today  we're  looking  at  where  the  buck  stops,  who  has 
the  final  responsibility.  That's  what  we're  really  hoping  to  look  at.  ...  The  US  has 
argued  that  [Europe's]  legal  safeguards  are  a  barrier  to  trade.  And  they  of  course 
have  appealed  to  the  World  Trade  Organization  to  support  their  view,  pointing  to 
the  fact  as  I  said  earlier  that  we  have  legal  trade  duties  to  honor.  If,  in  the  EU,  we 
think  Genetically  Modified  Organisms  are  indeed  a  danger,  we  need  to  prove  that 
point.  It's  our  legal  responsibility  to  prove  it.  Anything  else  would  look  like 
protectionism.  ...  Are  we  able  to  declare  ourselves  a  Genetically  Modified  fi-ee 
area?  What  if  a  farmer  here  in  Pembrokeshire,  decided  to  grow  Genetically 
Modified  foods  and  appealed  to  the  EU?  . . .  How  do  we  meet  the  twin  principle  of 
ensuring  the  fi-ee  movement  of  goods  across  the  EU  whilst  respecting  consumer 
choice  and  environmental  protection?  (MEP  Eluned  Morgan,  Labour  Party- 
sponsored  GMOs  Conference  in  Wales,  Dec.  2,  2003)' 

Thus  far,  this  dissertation  has  examined  aspects  of  the  legitimation  process  in  the 
National  Assembly  fi-om  a  number  of  interrelated  perspectives.  This  chapter  integrate 
these  perspectives  in  analyzing  the  development  of  a  specific  policy  issue  in  the  National 
Assembly:  the  institution's  stance  against  Genetically  Modified  Organisms  (GMOs  or 
GM).  One  can  observe  from  the  GMO  debate,  for  example,  how  epistemological  and 
ideological  discourses  intersect  in  the  rationalization  of  institutional  legitimacy  (recalling 
Ch.  4  and  5),  how  particular  policy  stances  come  to  define  the  meaning  political 


'  Transcribed  fi-om  video  recording  of  conference;  permission  to  record  given  by 
conference  organizers. 
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nationhood  (Ch.  6),  how  institutional  legitimacy  is  linked  to  the  reproduction  of  UK  and 
EU  domination  (Ch.  7),  and  how  deliberations  within  the  institution  are  both  structured 
by  protocol  and  open  to  antagonism  without  the  guarantees  of  resolution  (Ch.  8  and  9). 
Connecting  these  networks  and  practices  of  legitimation  in  the  context  of  GMOs  policy  is 
the  question  of  sovereignty. 

GMOs  policy  is  therefore  revealing  about  how  multiple,  asymmetric  relations  of 
power  reproduce  the  "state  process"  and  its  contradictions  (Trouillot  2003,  see  Ch.  1). 
The  GMO  debate  encapsulates  competing  viewpoints  on  nationhood  and  nation  building 
within  institutions,  between  institutions  and  the  publics  they  represent,  between  sub-state 
and  state  institutions,  and  between  sub-state  and  supranational  institutions.  Each  these 
relations  converged  during  the  GM  conference  of  December  2,  which  featured 
presentations  from  elected  officials  from  the  National  Assembly  and  European 
Parliament,  an  EU  bureaucrat,  and  a  US  trade  representative  before  a  crowd  of  concerned 
citizens,  union  representatives,  and  Assembly  environmental  lobbyists.  More  than  any 
other  policy  enacted  in  its  five  years  of  existence,  the  National  Assembly's  GM  policy 
reflects  the  legal  and  symbolic  complications  of  nation  building  in  the  shadows  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  European  Union.  The  questions  posed  by  the  MEP  (quoted  above) 
speaking  at  the  GMOs  conference  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  debate:  how  to  recognize  the 
uniform  equality  of  political  subjecthood  and  expressions  of  national  difference  at  the 
margins  of  globalization  and  EU  integration. 

Because  the  multiplicity  of  networks  involved  it  the  GM  debate  demand  different 
protocols  of  legitimation,  I  argue,  this  case  study  speaks  directly  to  the  question  of 
rationalization  versus  empowerment,  which  is  to  return  to  the  cenfral  thesis  introduced  in 
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cross-contamination  made  GM  production  highly  impractical  to  would-be  producers. 
The  EU  had  to  deal  with  the  legally  sustainable  question  of  separation  distances  and  how 
to  compensate  contaminated  farms  as  distinct  from  overriding  trade  issues.  As  a  member 
of  the  Assembly  Government  explained  to  me,  "Wales  had  achieved  a  coup  in  terms  of 
legal  wrangling  with  Europe"  (Interview  March  23,  2003).  The  Assembly  Government 
had  also  found  a  way  of  defining  itself  against  the  UK  government  without  broaching 
more  contentious  issues  such  as  the  devolution  of  additional  powers  to  Wales.  The 
Assembly's  position  was  clearly  restrictive  against  GMOs,  yet  was  viewed  as  inadequate 
by  many  Assembly  Members  who  wanted  Wales  to  categorically  reject  GMOs  under  any 
circumstance.  Moreover,  society  at  large  was  opposed  to  any  form  of  accommodation  to 
the  measure. 

Sovereignty,  Europe,  and  Welsh  Civil  Society 

The  European-wide  debate  over  legalizing  trade  and  production  in  GMOs 
illustrates  the  complications  posed  by  the  twin  projects  of  building  Europe  collectively 
and  recognizing  the  diversity  of  its  constituent  parts.  The  GMO  debate  is  not  endemic  to 
Europe  alone.  Rather,  it  is  part  of  a  globally  dispersed  socioeconomic  intervention 
advocated  by  multinational  agri-business  interests  and  championed  by  the  World  Trade 
Organization  and  the  United  States  (Shiva  2000;  Ilcan  and  Lynne  2003).  The  global 
character  of  the  debate,  in  fact,  is  what  created  the  impasse  in  Europe:  in  2003,  the 
European  Commission  ended  a  five  year  GMO  moratorium  and  initiated  the 
normalization  of  GM  imports.  The  moratorium,  argued  the  United  States  and  WTO, 
violated  global  trade  law  and  potentially  subjected  the  EU  to  economic  sanctions; 
anticipating  the  end  of  the  moratorium,  the  United  States  threatened  to  bring  a  WTO  case 
against  the  EU  if  it  required  that  GM  foods  be  labeled  as  such  on  supermarket  shelves 
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(Dube  May  19, 2003:18).  The  United  Kingdom,  Spain  and  Portugal  led  the  way  in 
support  for  GMOs  within  the  EU.  The  UK  pinned  its  support  for  GMOs  on  the  merits  of 
"scientific  evidence"  based  on  GM  field  trials  and  the  outcome  of  a  public  consultation 
on  the  issue.  But  the  very  meaning  of  this  "evidence"  was  convoluted  by  counter- 
scientific,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  questions  concerning  the  validity  of 
introducing  GMOs  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

First,  the  debate  was  fought  on  the  epistemological  grounds  of  legitimate  scientific 
knowledge.  GMOs  opponents  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  very  few  tests  have  been 
conducted  to  study  the  health  effects  of  GM  foods  (Dube  July  28,  2003:19).  Moreover, 
opponents  sharply  questioned  the  scientific  validity  of  the  maize  trial  the  government 
report  deemed  successful,  hi  the  words  of  an  environment  scientist  working  for  GM  Free 
Cymru,  "The  trials  are  a  fi-aud  and  the  results  will  not  be  worth  the  paper  they  are  written 
on"  (Dube  October  7,  2003:1 1).  Second,  it  was  also  contested  on  the  grounds  of 
environmental  protection.  GMOs,  the  argument  went,  could  introduce  herbicide  tolerant 
strains  of  plants  that  could  damage  other  cultivated  and  wild  plant  species. 
Environmental  group  and  Assembly  lobbyist  Friends  of  the  Earth  Cymru  further  argued 
that  the  wind's  capacity  to  carry  pollen  over  several  kilometers  in  some  cases  rendered  a 
GM-fi-ee  Wales  all  but  impossible  if  England  did  not  comply  (Dube  July  14,  2003:19). 
Finally,  and  relevant  to  the  US-led  challenge  to  EU  GMO  policy,  opponents  questioned  if 
introducing  GMOs  would  threaten  the  viability  of  the  Welsh  agricultural  economy. 
Opponents  highlighted  that  the  economic  benefits  were  not  clear,  particularly  in  a  social 
context  where  consumers  oppose  GM  foods  and  protestors  attack  GM  crops  (McCarthy 
July  12,  2003:2).  Welsh  agriculture  had  also  been  moving  toward  organic  producfion 
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through  the  heavy  support  of  Assembly  Government  funding.  With  GM  seeds  and/or 
contaminated  pollen  in  the  air,  it  would  impossible  to  maintain  an  organic  brand 
distinction. 

Public  opposition  to  GM  foods  was  widespread  across  Europe  and  in  the  UK 
during  2003.  An  independent  survey  conducted  in  February  2003  found  that  56  per  cent 
of  Britons  opposed  GM  products  and  only  14  per  cent  supported  them;  the  numbers 
opposing  GMOs  remained  uniformly  high  across  political  parties  (Western  Mail  April  29, 
2003:9).  GMOs  were  not  a  partisan  issue  per  se,  but  were  politically  divisive  in  terms  of 
how  political  parties  reacted  to  EU  GMO  policy:  it  was  variously  interpreted  as  a  sign  of 
the  need  to  withdraw  from  Europe,  enter  further  and  play  a  greater  role  in  shaping  debate, 
or  stay  the  course  the  UK  government  was  on.  v 

GMOs  were  extremely  contentious  in  the  devolved  administrations  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Wales  has  consistently  opposed  GM  crops  since  the  Assembly's  inception  in 
1999.  Central  government  had  made  several  attempts  to  implement  GM  test  crops  in 
Wales  that  resulted  in  high  profile  protests  and  damage  to  trial  crops  through  acts  of  civil 
disobedience.  In  May  2000  the  National  Assembly  unanimously  voted  for  a  "GM-free 
Wales"  and  later  against  GM  seeds.  The  UK  Government  over-ruled  the  Assembly  in 
April  2001  and  licensed  tests  in  two  areas  of  Wales  (Clark  May  20,  2003:6).  The  tests 
were  later  halted  amid  protests  and  the  partial  destruction  of  a  test  bed  in  Sealand 
(Wales).  The  GM  question  came  up  repeatedly  in  2001  and  2002,  but  the  debate  heated 
up  in  2003  when  the  EU  announced  its  intentions  to  comply  with  US-led  pressure  to 
introduce  GMOs  into  the  market. 
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At  stake  in  the  2003  round  of  the  debate  was  the  EU's  comphance  with  outside 
demands  to  introduce  GM  crops  to  the  store  shelves  and  fields  of  Europe.  A  group  of 
bio-technology  muUinational  corporations  led  by  Bayer  CropScience  and  Monsanto 
proposed  that  18  GM  food  varieties  be  introduced  for  import  and  cultivation  in  the  EU. 
Although  supportive  of  the  introduction  of  GM  products,  the  UK  Government  announced 
a  public  consultation  entitled  GM  Nation?  for  early  2003  in  conjunction  with  GM  crop 
trials  scheduled  later  in  the  year;  however,  the  consultation  process  was  moved  to  mid- 
2003.  The  negotiations  behind  the  scenes  of  the  consultation  process  give  some 
indication  of  how  the  National  Assembly  was  staking  claims  to  decision  making 
sovereignty  within  the  UK-wide  process.  Foremost,  the  original  proposal  for  the 
consultation  would  have  preceded  elections  in  Wales  and  with  the  pariiament  in  Scotland. 
On  one  hand,  the  timing  might  have  diverted  public  attention  away  from  either  issue.  On 
the  other,  there  were  concerns  that  the  timing— which  would  have  concluded  the 
consultation  prior  to  the  publication  of  GM  crop  trial  results  scheduled  for  mid-2003— 
could  result  in  a  public  backlash  in  the  voting  booth  that  May.  Because  the  Welsh  and 
Scottish  Executives  were  expected  to  provide  some  of  the  fiinds  for  the  consultations,  the 
governments  in  Wales  and  Scotland  came  to  the  conclusion  that  funding  was  to  be 
contingent  on  the  UK  government  pushing  back  the  consultation  date  after  the  elections 
and  the  trial  results  were  published,  hi  essence,  the  devolved  administrations  worked 
together  to  hold  the  UK  accountable  to  a  different  standard  of  disclosure  and 
accountability  in  the  consultation  process.  The  minutes  of  the  GM  Nation?  steering 
group,  which  included  the  Welsh  Executive,  indicates: 

the  Scottish  Executive  had  taken  the  same  position  as  had  the  Welsh  Assembly 
Government  m  [Minister]  Mike  German's  letter  of  20  January  in  respect  of  the 
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timing  of  the  debate.  This  was  that  the  pubUc  programme  of  dehberative  activity 
should  not  commence  prior  to  the  elections  in  the  devolved  administrations  (1  May 
2003)  and  should  run  on  longer,  encompassing  the  expected  publication  of  the  first 
tranche  of  the  results  of  the  Farm-Scale  Evaluations  (FSEs)  [i.e.,  GM  crop  tests]  in 
summer  2003.  Neither  the  Scottish  Executive  nor  the  Welsh  Assembly  Government 
were  prepared  to  commit  additional  funding  to  the  debate  until  the  matter  of  timing 
was  resolved.'' 

Hamstrung  by  the  Assembly  and  Scottish  Parliament,  the  UK  Government 
responded  by  proposing  a  month-long  public  consultation  on  GM  foods  for  June  2003  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  £500,000  (Dube  May  1 9,  2003 : 1 8).  Opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  GMOs  was  simultaneously  carried  out  in  other  political  venues,  hi  Brussels,  anti- 
GMO  MEPs  in  the  European  Parliament  successfully  stopped  the  Commission's  US- 
backed  motion  to  prohibit  labeling  foods  as  genetically  modified.  Rules  were  also 
inserted  giving  member  states  the  discretion  to  make  GMO  growers  responsible  for 
preventing  the  contamination  of  other  crops  (Dube  July  7,  2003: 19).  At  the  regional  level 
of  Europe,  Wales  signed  on  with  nine  other  European  regions  demanding  more 
information  from  the  EU  on  grounds  that:  1.  A  clear  definition  of  co-existence  should  be 
established;  2.  Proper  liability  rules  must  be  laid  down;  3.  The  Commission  should  take 
all  possible  measures  to  avoid  the  adventitious  presence  of  GMOs  in 
conventional/organic  seeds;  4.  EU  regions  should  be  allowed  the  right  to  define  their  own 
area  as  GM-free  (Email,  Welsh  Assembly  Government,  Plant  Health  and  Biotechnology 
Branch,  November  19,  2003). 

GMO  opponents  in  the  UK  seized  on  the  inadequacies  in  the  government's 
consultation  process  to  gamer  public  support,  hi  Wales,  a  coalition  of  environmental 
groups,  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Wales  and  the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Institutes 

'*  GM  Nation?  steering  minutes,  available  at: 
http://www.gmnation.org.uk/ut_09/minutes_2 1 0 1 2003  .htm 
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(Wales)  formed  in  opposition  to  GMOs.  The  internationally-based  Friends  of  the  Earth 
(through  its  FoE  Cymru  branch)  collected  over  2,000  signatures  in  Pembrokeshire  calling 
for  a  ban  of  all  GMOs  (Dube  July  14,  2003:9).  The  government's  case  was  also  publicly 
complicated  in  June  by  Michael  Meacher,  the  UK  Environment  Minister  responsible  for 
making  the  case  on  GMOs  up  until  mid-2003  when  Blair  reshuffled  his  cabinet.  With  the 
authority  of  a  former  government  insider,  Meacher  argued  that  studies  on  the  effects  of 
GMOs  on  human  health  were  "scientifically  vacuous"  and  that  the  government  was 
rushing  to  bring  GM  foods  to  market  (Britton  June  23,  2003:4).  For  Plaid  Cymru  and  the 
Liberal  Democrats  in  Wales,  the  relative  lack  of  evidence  meant  advocating  a 
"precautionary  principle"  of  rejecting  GMOs  until  more  data  is  available  (Buchanan  July 
9, 2003:6);  for  the  UK  Government,  in  contrast,  it  meant  pledging  to  toe  the  EU  line  on 
GMOs  given  that  no  information  conclusively  indicates  harm  will  occur  (Dube  July  22, 
2003:1). 

In  July,  Plaid  Cymru  branded  the  public  debate  on  GMOs  a  farce  at  the  high- 
profile  Royal  Welsh  Show,  an  annual  agricultural  fair.  The  consultation  process  in 
Wales,  Plaid  claimed,  amounted  to  one  poorly  publicized  public  meeting  in  Swansea  that 
was  not  promoted  in  Welsh  (Dube  July  22,  2003: 1).  Later  in  the  week  at  the  Show, 
however,  EU  Agricultural  Commissioner  Franz  Fischler  addressed  public  concerns  over 
GMOs  fi-om  the  legal  perspective  of  Europe.  He  maintained  the  EU  line  that  member 
states  and  regions  only  had  the  right  to  ban  GM  crops  when  environmental  or  health  risks 
could  be  demonstrated  (Dube  October  6,  2003:20).  Fischler  was  correct  according  to  EU 
law,  but  the  critique  against  GMs  had  shifted  fi-om  one  exclusively  about  supranational 
legality  to  one  demanding  greater  transparency  in  the  United  Kingdom's  decision-making 
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process.  At  stake,  therefore,  was  the  legitimacy  of  the  process  itself.  By  the  end  of  July, 
the  Western  Mail  (July  30,  2003:12)  opined: 

The  Government  has  sought  to  calm  the  GM  debate  by  setting  up  a  whole  phalanx 
of  working  parties.  What  is  has  succeeded  in  doing  is  confusing  people  and  dulling 
public  interest.  It  might  have  been  better  to  state  a  full  and  proper  public  inquiry 
which  could  have  then  been  the  focus  of  public  attention. 

The  pressure  against  GMOs  was  by  coming  from  all  quarters  involving  the  UK 

government  a  widening  range  of  critique.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  for  example,  weighed  in 

against  central  government  and  the  EU  during  a  July  2003  visit  to  Cardiff  Calling  the 

official  position  "ridiculous"  on  religious  and  scientific  grounds,  he  argued  that 

I  happen  to  believe  that  this  kind  of  genetic  modification  takes  mankind  into  realms 

that  belong  to  God,  and  to  God  along  We  simply  do  not  know  the  long-term 

consequences  for  human  health  and  the  wider  environment  of  releasing  plants  bred 
in  this  way.  We  are  assured  that  these  new  plants  are  vigorously  tested  and 
regulated,  but  the  evaluation  procedure  seems  to  presume  that,  unless  a  GM  crop 
can  be  show  to  be  un-safe,  there  is  no  reason  to  stop  its  use.  (in  Dube  July  30 
2003:1) 

Public  resistance  was  also  notable.  In  October,  an  organic  farmer  in  Pembrokeshire 
began  a  380-mile  journey  on  his  tractor  to  Westminster  in  protest  of  GMOs  (Dube 
October  6,  2003:20).  During  a  scheduled  stop  in  Cardiff  Bay,  he  was  greeted  with  well- 
wishes  by  a  cross-party  group  of  AMs  and  other  supporters  outside  the  National 
Assembly  (Western  Mail  October  9,  2003:1 1).  He  and  nine  other  British  farmers 
participated  in  the  protest,  in  some  cases  by  walking  or  cycling  from  as  far  as  Scotland 
and  the  Cornish  coast  of  England.  In  responding  to  this  intense  public  pressure,  the 
National  Assembly  faced  the  contradictory  demands  of  popular  opinion  and  supranational 
mandate,  or  simultaneously  recognizing  the  heterogeneous  and  homogeneous 
individualities  of  engendered  by  European  integration  and  UK  devolution. 
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Several  anti-GM  discourses  circulating  in  Welsh  and  UK  civil  society  converged  in 
the  Assembly  during  a  Plaid  Cymru  sponsored  a  GMOs  debate  on  October  7,  2003.  The 
debate  in  a  sense  institutionalized  these  discourses  as  valid  points  of  discussion  for 
determining  the  legitimacy  of  the  Assembly's  official  position  on  GMOs.  The  most 
significant  external  influence  on  this  process  was  the  long  awaited  publication  of  GM 
Nation?,  which  demonstrated  that  the  public  was  overwhelmingly  critical  of  introducing 
GMOs  into  the  UK.  The  range  of  opinions  expressed  in  the  Assembly  debate  reveals  the 
deep  ambivalence  towards  GMOs  in  Wales  and  the  diversity  of  interpretations  about  how 
an  Assembly  GM  policy  should  ideally  position  Wales  in  relation  to  the  UK,  EU,  and 
global  market  economy.  As  the  following  plenary  transcript  illustrates,  the  Assembly  as  a 
collective  did  not  disagree  with  the  Labour  government  position  to  maximize  restrictions 
in  principle,  but  individual  AMs  questioned  the  extent  to  which  the  boundaries  of 
European  and  UK  sovereignty  should  be  challenged  to  maximize  restrictions  in  practice. 
Plaid  Cymru,  for  instance,  situated  the  GMO  debate  as  an  opportunity  for  the  National 
Assembly  to  test  the  limits  of  its  power  rather  than  state  its  opposition  within  the  context 
of  compliance  to  EU  law  (Dube  July  7,  2003:19).'  In  opening  the  debate,  Plaid's  rural 
affairs  spokesperson  Rhodri  Glyn  Thomas  stated^ 


Said  Plaid  s  rural  affairs  spokesperson  Rhodri  Glyn  Thomas,  "If  the  National  Assembly 
for  Wales  -  which  has  a  settled  view  on  the  need  for  Wales  to  be  GM  free  -  can't  make 
such  a  decision,  what  is  the  point  of  devolution?"  (Dube  July  30,  2003:1). 

^  Until  otherwise  noted,  all  plenary  quotations  hereafter  refer  to  the  National  Assembly 
for  Wales  (2003g:  Record  of  Proceedings,  Oct.  7).  The  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Assembly  for  Wales  are  Crown  copyright.  Material  from  the  Record  is 
reproduced  under  the  terms  of  Crown  copyright  policy  guidance  issued  by  HMSO  and 
the  National  Assembly  for  Wales.  Mae  Cofnod  y  Trafodion,  Cynulliad  Cenedlaethol 
Cymru,  yn  ddeunydd  hawlfraint  y  Goron.  Atgynhyrchir  deunydd  o'r  Cofnod  o  dan 
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Gallwn  gasglu  o'r  ymatebion  hyn  bod  lefel  uchel  o  anfodlonrwydd  ynghylch  y 
syniad  o  dyfli  cnydau  GM  yn  fasnachol  ym  Mhrydain.  Gwyddwn  fod  ymateb  pobl 

Cymru  i  gnydau  GM  yn  fwy  negyddol  fyth  Oherwydd  anfodlonrwydd  ac 

amheuaeth  pobl  Cymru  y  cyflwynodd  Plaid  Cymru  y  cynnig  hwn.  Mae  pobl  yn 
wyliadwrus,  ac  y  mae  disgwyl  i  Gynulliad  Cenedlaethol  Cymru  ymateb  i  lais  a 
chonsym  y  bobl  a  phenderfynu  ar  y  mater  hwn.  Yn  ail  ran  y  cynnig,  galwn  ar 
Lywodraeth  Cymru  i  lynu  at  yr  egwyddor  ragofalus  a  fabwysiadwyd  fel  polisi'r 
Cynulliad  ac  i  osod  y  cyfyngiadau  cyfreithiol  mwyaf  ar  gnydau  GM  yng  Nghymru, 
beth  bynnag  fo  ymateb  Llywodraeth  San  Steffan.  . .  .Nid  ydyw  Plaid  Cymru  yn 
hyderus  y  gallwn  ddibynnu  ar  Margaret  Beckett  a  Tony  Blair  i  adlewyrchu  bam 
pobl  Cymru  ar  y  mater  hwn.  Yr  ydym  yn  llawer  hapusach  i  drafod  y  mater  hwn  yn 
Ewrop  gyda  phobl  sy'n  deall  y  problemau  ac  sydd  am  i'r  cyfyngiadau  gael  eu 
cyflwyno.  Mawr  hyderaf  y  bydd  y  Gweinidog  yn  cydnabod  mai  Ewrop  yw'r  lie 
gorau  iddo  ddadlau  achos  Cymru.  .  . .  Gadewch  imi  egluro  union  ystyr  addasu'n 
enetig.  Cymerir  genyn  o  un  rhywogaeth  o  blanhigyn  neu  anifail  ac  ychwanegir  ato 
enyn  o  blanhigyn  neu  anifail  arall,  gan  newid  natur  y  genyn  gwreiddiol.  Gwneir 
hynny  er  mwyn  sicrhau,  er  enghraifft,  y  gall  cnydau  wrthsefyll  chwynladdwyr. 
Golyga  hefyd  y  caiff  tocsinau  eu  cynhyrchu.  A  ydyw'r  Cynulliad  Cenedlaethol  am 
weld  lefelau  tocsinau  yn  cynyddu  yng  Nghymru? 

{We  can  conclude  from  these  responses  [to  the  GM  Nation?  Report]  that  there  is  a 
high  level  of  dissatisfaction  about  the  notion  of  growing  GM  crops  commercially  in 
Britain.  We  know  that  the  response  of  the  people  of  Wales  to  GM  crops  is  even 
more  negative. . . .  Plaid  Cymru  tabled  this  motion  in  response  to  the  dissatisfaction 
and  the  misgivings  of  the  people  of  Wales.  People  are  wary,  and  the  National 
Assembly  for  Wales  is  expected  to  respond  to  the  voice  and  concerns  of  the  people 
and  make  a  decision  on  this  matter.  ]n  the  second  part  of  the  motion,  we  call  on  the 
Government  of  Wales  to  adhere  to  the  precautionary  principle  that  was  adopted  as 
Assembly  policy  and  to  set  the  tightest  possible  legal  restrictions  on  GM  crops  in 
Wales,  regardless  of  the  response  of  the  Westminster  Government.  ...Plaid  Cymru 
is  not  confident  that  we  can  depend  on  Margaret  Beckett  and  Tony  Blair  to  reflect 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Wales  on  this  matter.  We  are  much  happier  to  discuss 
this  matter  in  Europe  with  people  who  understand  the  problems  and  who  want  to 
see  the  restrictions  put  in  place.  I  am  confident  that  the  Minister  will  recognise  that 
Europe  is  the  best  place  for  him  to  argue  the  case  for  Wales. ...  Let  me  explain  the 
exact  meaning  of  genetic  modification.  A  gene  from  one  species  of  plant  or  animal 
IS  taken  and  a  gene  from  another  plant  or  animal  is  added  to  it,  thus  changing  the 
nature  of  the  original  gene.  That  is  done  to  ensure,  for  example,  that  crops  can 
withstand  pesticides.  It  also  leads  to  the  production  of  toxins.  Does  the  National 
Assembly  for  Wales  want  to  see  an  increase  in  toxin  levels  in  Wales?} 

Brian  Gibbons  (L):  May  I  clarify  one  point?  You  have  just  said  that  genetically 
modified  organisms  change  the  nature  of  the  organisms  that  carry  the  genetically 
modified  matenal.  That  is  not  a  tenable  position.  Would  you  argue  that  when 

delerau  canllaw  polisi  hawlfraint  y  Goron  a  gyhoeddir  gan  HMSO  a'r  Cynulliad 
Cenedlaethol. 
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genetic  engineering  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  cystic  fibrosis  it  changes  the  nature 
of  the  patient,  or  is  there  a  difference  between  that  and  a  crop  inserted  with  a  new 
trait?  Does  genetic  engineering  lead  to  a  quahtative  change? 

Rhodri  Glyn  Thomas:  The  point  is  that  when  the  nature  of  a  crop  is  changed  by 
adding  genes  from  another  plant,  animal  or  virus  in  order  to  create  greater  growth, 
we  do  not  know  what  effect  it  will  have  on  the  environment  or  on  the  health  of 
human  beings. ...  Do  we  want  to  encourage  the  development  of  these  crops  when 
we  have  little  knowledge  of  their  impact  on  the  environment  or  on  human  health? 
(National  Assembly  for  Wales  2003  f:  Record  of  Proceedings,  October  7) 

Just  as  in  Chapter  9,  several  discursive  displacements  shift  the  legitimacy  to  speak 

back  and  forth  between  speakers:  pointing  to  popular  opinion  as  a  validation  of  speech  as 

representative;  negotiating  the  morality  and  meaning  of  GM  production;  displacement  by 

analogy  (i.e.,  GM  foods  and  genetic  research  in  medicine);  and  reconfiguring  the 

relations  of  legitimacy  from  the  Assembly  to  UK  government  to  the  Assembly  and 

Europe.  Conservative  AM  Glyn  Davies  ftirther  redirected  the  debate  to  question  the 

limits  of  Welsh  sovereignty  under  the  same  "Europe"  Plaid  Cymru  validated  in  relation 

to  the  UK.  Davies  announced  the  following  amendment  to  the  Plaid  motion: 

Cynigiaf  welliant  1  yn  enw  Jonathan  Morgan.  Ychwanegu  pwynt  newydd  ar 
ddiwedd  y  cynnig:  yn  galw  am  adfer  pwerau  o  'r  Undeb  Ewropeaidd yn  61  i  'r  aelod 
wladwriaethau  o  ran  tyfu  cnydau  GM . . .  Yr  oeddwn  yn  siomedig  i  glywed  na  fydd 
Plaid  Cymru  yn  cefhogi  gwelliant  y  Ceidwadwyr.  Gobeithiaf  y  bydd  yn  newid  ei 
feddwl  a'i  gefnogi.  Os  bydd  y  pwer  i  ddelio  a  chnydau  GM  yn  aros  ym  Mrwsel,  ni 

fydd  Llywodraeth  Prydain  na  Chaerdydd  yn  gallu  gwneud  dim  amdano  

(National  Assembly  for  Wales  2003 f:  Record  of  Proceedings,  October  7) 

{I  propose  amendment  1  in  the  name  of  Jonathan  Morgan.  Add  as  a  new  point  at 
the  end  of  the  motion:  calls  for  the  repatriation  of powers  from  the  European 
Union  to  the  member  state  in  respect  to  the  growing  ofGM  crops.  ...  I  was 
disappointed  to  hear  that  Plaid  Cymru  will  not  support  the  Conservatives' 
amendment.  I  hope  that  it  will  change  its  mind  and  support  it.  If  the  power  to  deal 
with  GM  crops  remains  in  Brussels,  then  neither  the  UK  nor  the  Cardiff 
Government  will  be  able  to  do  anything  about  it  } 

This  is  an  interesting  amendment  given  the  Conservative  Party's  typical  (but  by  no 
means  uniform)  stance  on  unionism  before  integration  and  unionism  before  devolution. 
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The  party  was  not  sponsoring  an  amendment  through  the  Assembly  poHcy  process  to 

render  Wales  more  sovereign;  it  was  using  the  process  to  reassert  the  sovereignty  of  the 

UK  over  Europe  and  Wales.  Here  again,  the  democratization  of  Welsh  space  produces 

indeterminate  effects.  Further  into  the  debate,  Plaid  Cymru  and  the  Liberal  Democrats 

intervened  to  widen  the  discussion  to  one  of  Wales  in  relation  to  the  global  economy: 

Alun  Ffred  Jones  (PC):  Y  mae  nifer  o  bobl  wedi  cyfeirio  at  y  problemau  o  ran 
diogelwch  cnydau  GM  ond  mae  agwedd  arall  hefyd.  Mae'r  hwb  i  ledaenu  deunydd 
GM  ar  hyd  a  lied  y  byd  yn  dod  o  gwmniau  mawr  fel  Monsanto  pic  a  phe  bai 
cnydau  GM  yn  cael  eu  defnyddion'n  eang,  cwmniau  fel  Monsanto  fyddai'n  rheoli'r 
farchnad  chwynladdwyr  a  phlaladdwyr.  Maent  am  gloi'r  byd  i  fewn  i'w  marchnad 
eu  hunain.  Mae  hynny'n  rhybudd  clir  y  dylem  fod  yn  ofalus  cyn  mentro  i  lawr  y 
llwybr  hwn.  Y  mae'r  Cynulliad  wedi  datgan  yn  glir  nad  ydyw  am  weld  cnydau  GM 
nac  arbrofion  amynt  yng  Nghymru.  Fodd  bynnag,  erys  yr  un  hen  broblem — 
pwerau'r  Cynulliad.  Beth  yw  hawliau'r  Cynulliad  o  ran  y  mater  hwn?  Croesawn 
ddatganiad  clir  gan  y  Gweinidog  heddiw  ar  y  mater  penodol  hwnnw. 

{Many  people  have  referred  to  problems  relating  to  the  safety  of  GM  crops,  but 
there  is  also  another  aspect.  The  drive  to  spread  the  use  of  GM  throughout  the 
world  comes  from  large  companies  such  as  Monsanto  pic  and  if  GM  crops  were 
widely  used,  companies  such  as  Monsanto  would  also  control  the  herbicide  and 
pesticide  markets.  They  want  to  lock  the  world  into  their  own  market.  That  is  a 
clear  waming  to  us  that  we  should  be  cautious  before  venturing  down  this 
particular  route.  The  Assembly  has  cleariy  stated  that  it  does  not  want  GM  crops,  or 
experiments  on  them,  in  Wales.  However,  the  same  old  problem  remains — the 
Assembly's  powers.  What  are  the  Assembly's  rights  with  regard  to  this  matter?  I 
would  welcome  a  clear  statement  by  the  Minister  today  on  that  specific  matter  } 

Mick  Bates  (LD):  . . .  [The  National  Assembly  should]  reaffirm  the  ethical  stance 
that  we  have  taken  hitherto  in  protecting  the  third  world  from  the  development  of 
GM  crops,  which  endanger  the  viability  of  many  of  the  worid's  rural  economies. 
The  dominance  of  large  global  companies  is  well  documented  by  many  sources.  I 
urge  the  Assembly  and  the  Minister  to  reaffirm  our  international  approach  and 
oppose  this  globalisation,  which  works  against  local  economies  and  destroys  local 
farmers  who  take  out  contracts  with  major  companies  with  whom  they  must  deal 
exclusively,  buying  one  seed  type  because  that  is  all  they  can  afford. 

Brian  Gibbons:  Is  not  the  substantive  problem  that  multinational  corporations  own 
the  patent  rights  of  the  GMO?  Would  not  some  form  of  international  agreement  to 
hold  these  patent  rights  in  the  public  domain  address  some  of  the  concerns  you 
raised? 
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Mick  Bates:  You  raise  an  important  point  about  patents.  However,  that  issue  does 
not  deal  with  the  ethics  of  what  happens  when  a  multinational  company  takes  over 
agriculture  worldwide,  whereby  the  diversity  and  freedom  of  local  economies  to 
develop  their  own  sustainability  are  lost.  Patents  may  be  relevant,  but  local 

communities'  sustainability  is  what  is  at  stake  The  Welsh  Liberal  Democrats 

will  oppose  the  amendment  because  we  are  unsure  what  the  Conservatives  mean  by 
'repatriation'.  Which  specific  powers  do  you  mean?  . . .  The  European  Union, 
rather  than  the  Westminster  Government,  may  be  a  better  bet  for  us  in  Wales  in 
terms  of  establishing  power  over  genetically  modified  crops.  I  urge  members  to 
support  this  motion.  (National  Assembly  for  Wales  2003 f:  Record  of  Proceedings, 
October?) 

Here  the  question  of  the  Assembly's  legitimacy  shifted  to  an  Assembly-global 

opposition.  Multinational  capital,  not  member  states  or  Europe,  was  now  identified  as  the 

source  of  power  behind  the  GM  controversy.  GMOs  are  presented  as  necessitating  more 

sovereignty  for  the  Assembly  as  well  as  indicating  the  importance  of  Europe  to  that 

sovereignty.  At  stake  in  the  various  turns  the  GMO  debate  took  was  situating  the 

legitimacy  of  the  Welsh  position  as  relational  to  an  external  reality,  i.e.,  public  opinion, 

the  globalization  of  trade,  European  sovereignty,  human  health  and  environmental 

impacts,  and/or  community  sustainability.  These  discourses,  in  turn,  served  as  resources 

for  legitimating  and  challenging  the  Assembly's  position  within  the  institution.  When  his 

turn  came  to  speak,  the  Minister  for  Environment,  Planning  and  Countryside  incorporated 

many  of  these  realities  into  a  justification  of  the  Assembly  Government's  position.  The 

legitimacy  of  the  Assembly  position,  ultimately,  was  produced  through  dissent  within  the 

limits  of  the  European  framework.  Rather  than  an  absolute  burden  on  Welsh  sovereignty, 

he  argued,  Europe  was  a  critical  resource  for  achieving  a  form  of  sovereignty  relative  to 

the  opportunities  posed  by  supranational  integration: 

Canvyn  Jones  (L):  We  must  remember  that  the  reason  why  this  debate  has  got  this 
far  in  Europe  is,  in  the  main,  because  of  the  policy  that  was  put  in  place  by  the 
Assembly  Government,  following  an  Assembly  decision,  all  those  years  ago.  We 
have  managed  to  get  our  concerns  addressed  at  a  European  level,  where  they  should 
be  addressed  These  matters  must  be  decided  at  European  level  for  two  reasons. 
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The  first  is  that  GM  crops  do  not  respect  national  boundaries,  which  is  why  it  is 
better  to  take  decisions  on  anything  pertaining  to  the  environment  on  a  wider, 
broader  level — at  European  or  world  level,  if  possible — rather  than  concentrating 
on  finding  a  purely  Welsh  or  British  solution.  Secondly,  we  must  remember  that  we 
have  substantial  support  in  Europe,  not  only  fi-om  member  states,  but  also  fi-om 
other  regions  that  have  expressed  strong  views  on  GM  crops  and  their  potential 
effect  on  the  environment  and  on  health.  To  see  those  powers  repatriated  would  be 

to  cut  ourselves  off  fi-om  that  support  If  we  say  that  we  are  a  GM-fi-ee  nation, 

we  are  misleading  the  public.  It  is  a  snappy  slogan,  but  it  does  not  mean  anything. 
If  Plaid  Cymru  thought  that  it  would  be  of  value  for  me  to  declare  today  that  Wales 
would  be  GM  free,  then  it  should  have  placed  that  in  the  wording  of  the  motion.  As 
it  happens,  the  motion  is  worded  quite  sensibly;  it  does  not  call  for  a  declaration 

that  Wales  should  be  GM  fi-ee  However,  it  is  viable  and  fair  to  say  that  we  will 

have  the  most  restrictive  policy  possible  in  the  areas  where  we  can  make  a 
difference.  That  is  the  important  principle  to  which  we  are  adhering.  (National 
Assembly  for  Wales  2003f:  Record  of  Proceedings,  October  7) 

The  publication  of  the  UK  crop  trials  later  that  month  did  not  aid  GM  proponents. 

In  two  of  the  three  tests,  the  crops  (oilseed  rape  and  sugar  beet)  proved  detrimental  to  the 

surrounding  plant  life,  insects  and  birds;  in  a  third  trial  of  maize  deemed  successftil  by 

trial  organizers,  GMO  opponents  argued  that  the  research  design  and  testing  process  were 

flawed  (Dube  and  Buchanan  October  1 7,  2003  2).  This  exacerbated  the  pressure  on  the 

central  government  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  introducing  GMOs  to  the  UK. 

Ultimately,  Whitehall  kept  to  its  established  position  that  "its  hands  are  tied:  approval  for 

GM  crops  is  given  not  in  London  but  in  Brussels,  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  EU 

member  states. . .  the  decision  is  then  binding  across  Europe"  (McCarthy  June  2, 2003: 1). 

The  UK's  position  was  a  fixed  target  for  the  political  parties  in  Wales  to  position  a  case 

relative  to  the  official  interpretation.  This  included  the  Labour  Government  in  Cardiff 

Bay,  which  sought  distance  fi-om  London  and  transparency  in  the  process  of  doing  so. 

Labour  Party-Sponsored  Conference  on  European  GMO  Policy, 
Haverfordwest,  Wales,  December  2,  2003 
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The  conference  of  December  2,  2003  was  for  many  of  its  participants  a  means  of 
explaining  the  perspectives  in  play  in  the  multi-leveled  legislative  process  that  ultimately 
acquiesced  to  global  trade  rules  and  opened  Europe  to  the  production  and  marketing  of 
Genetically  Modified  Organisms  (GMOs).  Conference  organizers  sought  to  explain  the 
limits  of  Welsh  sovereignty  in  setting  a  different  course  of  policy  on  GM  foods.  As  the 
Welsh  Labour  MEP  is  quoted  as  stating  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  the  meeting  was  about 
answering  "where  the  buck  stops."  But  this  was  also  a  Labour  Party  event;  no  other 
political  parties  or  interests  from  Wales  were  scheduled  to  speak.  It  was  to  be  an  official 
dissemination  of  truth  from  the  perspectives  of  Europe  and  the  Welsh  and  UK 
Governments.  Scheduled  to  speak  were  the  Assembly  Minister  for  Environment,  an 
Austrian  MEP,  a  representative  of  the  Directorate  General  of  Environment  from  the 
European  Commission,  and  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  EU.  A 
representative  of  the  UK's  GMO  policy  unit  was  also  slated  to  give  evidence;  skeptical 
laughter  filled  the  room  when  it  was  announced  that  she  was  unable  to  attend  due  to 
ilbiess. 

Convened  in  a  rural,  agricultural-based  constituency,  GMOs  were  an  issue  that 
could  potentially  affect  the  livelihoods  of  several  communities  directly.  In  the  audience 
were  about  50  people,  most  of  them  concerned  citizens  and  farmers,  but  also  the  AM  and 
MP  of  the  area  (i.e.,  non-governmental  representatives)  and  a  few  Assembly-based 
lobbyists  involved  in  farming  and/or  environmental  issues.  Few  in  the  audience  would 
(though  some  did)  argue  that  GMOs  could  be  beneficial  to  Wales.  Many  framed  their 
questions  to  the  speakers  in  terms  of  fear  of  US  food  companies  "dominating  our  food 
supply,"  control  by  Europe,  or  the  unaccountability  of  the  UK  government.  The 
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European  Commission's  representative  was  favorable  to  GMOs.  Responding  to  audience 
questions,  he  argued  was  that  nothing  guarantees  100  per  cent  safety  and  that  GM 
"technology"  should  not  be  assumed  to  be  detrimental  to  humans.  The  official  also 
emphasized  that  the  members  states  of  the  EU  would  have  ample  opportunity  to  run 
scientific  tests  prior  to  the  confirmation  of  an  application  to  produce  GMOs  in  Europe. 
Twice  his  presentation  was  interrupted  by  other  audience  members.  The  constituency's 
Assembly  Member  in  the  audience  challenged  him  on  several  points.  Although  I  missed 
the  presentation  of  the  US  trade  representative  for  travel  reasons,  I  was  later  told  that 
exchanges  between  the  audience  and  speaker  were  heated. 

The  buck,  we  were  told,  was  always  in  motion  between  Cardiff  Bay,  London,  and 
Brussels.  The  Assembly  could  do  its  limited  part  in  administering  the  EU  Directive  in  a 
cautious  way,  but  only  in  reference  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  UK  law,  and  then 
only  in  the  context  of  the  EU's  intent  to  introduce  GMOs  to  Europe  in  response  to  global 
trade  regulations.  The  Labour  Party,  in  short,  was  faced  with  explaining  why  GMOs 
would  be  introduced  to  Europe  without  the  legitimacy  conferred  by  popular  support.  If 
anything,  Labour  could  explain  why  an  EU  decision  to  introduce  GMOs  into  the 
European  marketplace  required  that  the  UK  and  Wales  recognize  a  legitimacy-form 
distinct  from  popular  sovereignty:  that  which  is  internal  to  the  legislative  process  of 
Europe.  The  National  Assembly  and  the  Labour  Party  in  Wales  could  only  reclaim 
legitimacy  on  the  basis  of  the  transparency  of  the  process. 

When  Carwyn  Jones,  the  Assembly  Government  Minister  for  Rural  Affairs  and 
Environment,  spoke,  his  emphasis  was  therefore  two-fold:  first,  to  underscore  the 
Assembly's  commitment  to  resist  GM  crops  through  EU  and  UK  channels  of  negotiation; 
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and  second,  to  explain  that  the  Assembly  Government  ultimately  lacked  the  sovereignty 

to  challenge  the  EU  on  the  legality  of  GMOs.  The  terms  of  the  ideological 

dissemination,  i.e.,  naming  the  boundaries  of  Welsh  (political)  difference,  were  set 

against  the  epistemological  backdrop  of  EU  governance: 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  clarify  the  Assembly  Government's  GM  policy  and 
our  reasoning  behind  it.  I  will  focus  on  the  commercialization  of  GM  crops  as  this 
aspect  has  generated  the  most  public  concern.  But  before  I  do  that,  can  I  set  the 
scene  by  first  explaining  the  Assembly  Government  agriculture  policy  and  our 
quest  for  sustainable  development  together  with  the  development  of  the  organic 
food  industry  [in  Wales]. 

Let  me  begin  with  Welsh  agriculture.  Agriculture  and  food  processing  are 
important  parts  of  the  Welsh  rural  economy.  The  fact  we  farm  is  integral  to  the 
character  of  rural  Wales  and  the  social  fabric  of  rural  communities.  It  underpins  as 
well  the  strength  of  the  Welsh  language.  Let  me  give  you  some  facts.  [These  are 
outlined  in  a  preceding  section.] ...  So  we  face  a  number  of  challenges  in 
developing  agriculture  in  Wales.  There  was  a  trend  until  recently  of  declining 
incomes  or  of  decreasing  employment,  of  a  fall  in  the  number  of  holdings  and  an 
imbalance  in  the  [farm]  age  structure  . . .  Wales  was  also  badly  hit  by  BSE  [i.e., 
'mad  cow  disease']  and  foot-and-mouth  disease.  There  was  a  loss  of  the  export 

trade  for  a  while  which  is  the  major  market  for  Welsh  lamb  But  there  is  a 

continuing  downward  pressure  on  prices  through  [increasing]  trade  liberalization 
and  a  highly  competitive  world  food  market.  There  is  [also]  EU  enlargement  [and] 
the  challenge  of  food  consumption  trends  .  . .  We  know  the  status  quo  is  not  an 
option  for  Welsh  farming.  The  major  task  for  Welsh  agriculture  is  how  to  adapt  to 
these  pressures  and  stay  competitive.  , 

How  do  we  do  it?  We  know  in  Wales  that  we  will  never  compete  if  we  try  to 

compete  with  countries  in  terms  of  price  So  we  have  to  compete  in  terms  of 

quality.  We're  talking  about  branding,  marketing.  Projecting  an  image  of  Wales  as 
"Clean,  Green  Cymru,"  if  you  like.  So  when  someone  buys  Welsh  lamb,  they  don't 
just  buy  meat,  they  buy  a  concept.  That's  what  people  do  these  days.  That's  what 
marketing  is  all  about.  And  as  part  of  that  concept  we  have  to  project  ourselves  as 
having  a  natural  and  healthy  environment.  The  overall  objective  is  to  secure  the 
basis  for  family  farming  in  Wales  so  that  farming  is  sustainable.  ...  We  can't 
discuss  GMOs  without  considering  [these  issues]  (Transcribed  from  video 
recording  of  Dec.  2,  2003). 

"Clean,  Green  Cymru"  is  a  cultural  discourse  that  situates  the  activities  of  the 
National  Assembly  as  geared  toward  the  preservation  of  "rural  community,"  a  master 
signifier  of  Welsh  identity  that  homogenizes  Welsh  experience  (under  the  banner  of  the 
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language  of  Cymru).  Simultaneously,  and  as  a  direct  influence  on  this  articulation, 
tradition  is  a  symbolic  resource  for  situating  Welsh  divergence  from  EU  and  member 
state  authority  as  representative  of  European  heterogeneity  (as  an  economic  logic  of  trade 
and  development).  It  is,  in  short,  a  means  of  producing  Assembly  legitimacy  as  a  self- 
evident  adjunct  of  Welsh  difference  from  global  regimes  of  international  trade  and  their 
convergence  upon  the  architectures  of  European  and  UK  governance.  The  Assembly 
Government's  position  was  nevertheless  partial:  Clean,  Green  Cymru  was  an 
appropriation  of  a  wider  cultural  logic  shaping  the  contours  of  Welsh  identity  itself;  other 
interests  within  and  outside  the  National  Assembly  envisioned  a  different  engagement 
with  European  law.  The  next  section  examines  the  government  position  in  the  context  of 
these  counter-policies. 

Policies  of  Dissent 

Whereas  the  Assembly  Government  has  promoted  its  stance  on  GMOs  as  bold  and 
active  within  Europe,  it  is  not  an  interpretation  held  by  all  the  political  actors  involved 
with  the  issue.  If  we  were  to  stop  at  the  threshold  of  observing  the  heterogeneity  of  the 
European  project  at  the  entrances  of  regional  (or  state)  decision-making,  or  only  in  the 
spaces  where  political  debate  is  aheady  resolved  through  the  process  of  majority  rule, 
then  the  more  profound  ambiguities  of  devolution  and  integration  would  be  missed.  The 
ambivalences  of  institutional  policy  are  erased  in  the  presentation  of  the  official  position; 
the  complications  of  difference  engendered  within  its  very  project  are  re-silenced.  The 
final  section  of  this  chapter  how  policy  initiatives  such  as  the  Assembly's  GMOs 
policy — and  assertions  of  national  political  identity — are  legitimated  as  discursive 
formations  parallel  to  the  political  hegemony  of  government  discourse. 
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First,  there  has  been  an  ideological  challenge  to  the  Labour  government's  position 
across  parties  and  by  civil  society.  An  exchange  from  May  2001  between  the 
Assembly's  Rural  Affairs  and  Environment  Minister  and  a  fellow  Labour  AM  indicates 
the  intra-party  tensions  over  GMOs.  Following  a  ministerial  statement  that  the  Assembly 
Government  was  unable  to  contest  GM  crop  trials  in  Wales  (described  above)  under  EU 
law,  Edwards  called  his  party's  leadership  into  account  by  turning  its  own  rhetoric 
against  it: 

I  thank  you  for  that  statement.  As  the  Assembly  Member  for  Preseli 
Pembrokeshire,  I  would  like  to  place  on  the  record  my  bitter  disappointment  at 
your  decision  not  to  issue  a  prohibition  notice  [against  the  trials].  I  assure  you  that 
that  disappointment  is  shared  by  almost  everyone  in  Pembrokeshire...  and  by 
people  all  over  Wales.  I  hear  what  you  say  in  defense  of  your  position,  although  I 
have  to  say  that  Friends  of  the  Earth  hotly  dispute  the  legal  niceties.  I  welcome 
your  intention  to  establish  a  statutory  basis  for  prescribed  minimum  distances,  but  I 
hope  that  you  do  not  expect  my  constituents  or  I  to  leap  with  joy.  With  respect, 
how  many  years  will  that  take  to  enact?  It  will  not  help  the  organic  farmers  and 
beekeepers  in  north  Pembrokeshire.  No  green,  clean  future  for  us  [My  emphasis]. 
. . .  The  idea  of  GM  trials  in  a  special  area  of  conservation  is  preposterous.  Should 
we  not  use  the  terms  of  the  European  habitats  directive  and  environmental 
protection  legislation  to  apply  the  precautionary  principle?  ...  It  could  be  argued 
that  we  are  all  prisoners,  the  Government  and  the  people  alike,  in  thrall  to  the  all- 
powerful  multinational  agri-chemical  companies.  Their  greed  takes  priority  over 
the  public  interest  and  the  democratic  choice  of  citizens  in  Wales,  and  elsewhere. 
Governments  have  written  off  political  control,  and  therefore  democratic 
accountability,  for  vital  areas  of  public  policy  to  so-called  independent  scientists. 
...  Let  us  have  the  courage  to  pit  the  will  of  people  against  the  power  of 
multinational  capital,  people  before  profit  and  our  environment  before  Aventis's 
greed.  We  must  have  a  moratorium.  Will  you  please  do  all  you  can  to  press  for 
one?  (National  Assembly  for  Wales  Record  of  Proceedings,  May  1,  2001) 

Deflecting  the  criticism  at  a  Labour  Party  level,  the  Minister  responded,  "Thank 

you  for  that  powerful  speech  delivered  on  behalf  of  your  constituents,  and  containing  a 

wide  range  of  issues.  I  will  deal  with  one  or  two  of  them."  Essentially,  the  minister 

restated  the  limits  of  its  power  to  intervene  beyond  the  scope  of  EU  law.  There  is, 

nonetheless,  a  widespread  perception  among  non-Labour  AMs  (as  well  as  among  some 
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MPs,  MEPs,  and  civil  interests  interviewed)  that  intra-party  tensions  over  the  GM  issue 
are  merely  indicative  of  a  broader  ideological  divide  between  Welsh  and  UK  Labour  that 
the  Assembly  Government  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  exploit  to  the  advantage  of  Wales. 
Said  AM  (AM  10)  when  asked  about  the  GM  issue,  and  again  turning  the  Assembly 
Government's  rhetoric  against  itself: 

»  -•.       ■    •  ,  ••-  '•■ 

At  the  moment  I  am  convinced  that,  though  I  can't  prove  it,  that  Rhodri  Morgan 
phones  up  Blair  every  week  and  says,  "What  are  my  orders?"  When  Blair  says, 
"Jump,"  he  says,  "How  high?"  He  talks  about  clear  red  water  [my  emphasis]  but  in 
fact  there  is  no  difference  between  policies  in  Westminster  and  policies  carried  out 
here.  But,  yes,  there  are  those  policies  where  there  clearly  is  a  public  will  which 
Rhodri  Morgan  can't  completely  dismiss.  The  GM  issue  is  one  such  case  in  point. 
There  would  be  pressure  amongst  his  own  Labour  Members  as  well  as  with  people 
in  Wales  as  a  whole  for  us  to  remain  GM-free  if  that  is  possible.  Its  not  Rhodri's 
decision.  Its  not  Blair's  decision.  Its  involved  with  the  EU  and  the  possibility  of 
infraction  proceedings.  How  timid  are  we  going  to  be?  With  the  first  sign  of 
grapeshot  from  the  European  Union,  do  we  cave  in  immediately?  Or  do  we  say, 
"Right,  you  know,  take  some  proceedings  against  us."  I  don't  know.  But  I  think  the 
will  here  will  be  one  of  pushing  it  and  standing  up  for  our  right  to  decide  if  we 
don't  want  GM  crops.  The  politics  of  it  are  difficult  to  divine  at  this  stage. 
(Interview  October  22,  2003) 

There  is  an  indexical  slippage  in  this  statement  that  reflects  the  tensions  between 
representing  Wales  as  a  homogenous  site  of  difference  from  the  UK  and  EU  and 
recognizing  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  nation  building  project  in  Wales.  The  AM 
begins  by  distancing  the  Assembly  Executive  from  the  will  of  the  legislature  in  a  UK 
context  (using  "he"  to  notate  the  differential  between  official  policy  and  unofficial 
desire).  When  the  question  tums  to  Europe,  however,  the  Assembly  and  Wales  are  one 
("do  we  cave  in  immediately?").  Left  unresolved  is  the  question  of  how  the  UK 
government  fits  in:  does  Blair  give  the  orders  and  does  ultimate  authority  reside  in 
Brussels?  A  structural  explanation  cannot  give  way  to  this  possibility.  The  formality  of 
the  decision  making  process  necessarily  identifies  the  political  actors  and  administrative 
units  in  the  European  policymaking  universe  in  such  a  way  that  the  rationality  of 
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authority  is  reproduced  in  chains  of  command  and  intervention.  Yet,  the  exigency  of 

party  poHtics  and  popular  mobilization  also  rewires  this  configuration;  one  need  only 

realize  that  if  a  Conservative  Government  in  London  were  pushing  GMOs  rather  than 

New  Labour,  the  rhetorical  and  practical  landscape  of  Assembly  policy  development 

would  take  on  a  different  tone,  the  lines  of  "we"  and  "they"  rewritten  under  a  different 

ideological-epistemological  version  of  Welsh  nationality.  The  AM's  statement 

recognizes  the  impossibility  and  importance  of  the  Assembly  acting  purely  for  Wales  in 

Europe,  fronically,  in  the  opinions  of  many  non-Labour  elected  officials,  it  is  the 

Labour-Labour  relationship  between  Cardiff  and  London  that  paralyzes  this  engagement 

prematurely  rather  than  supplying  Wales  the  momentum  to  move  devolution  further. 

Like  AM  10  above,  for  instance,  a  Plaid  Cymru  Member  of  European  Parliament  related 

the  Assembly  Government's  position  to  its  perceived  relationship  with  Whitehall: 

In  the  European  Parliament,  we've  been  able  to  put  in  a  lot  of  amendments  to  the 
[GM]  legislation  that's  gone  through  here.  We  had  a  really  hard  struggle  to  get  the 
legislation  on  labeling  through  parliament.  Tony  Blair  was  actively  campaigning 
against  labeling  GMO  foods.  We'd  lost  the  battle  on  having  GMO-free  zones. 
Although,  I  think  we've  seen  since  then  how  other  regions  and  small  countries  in 
Europe  have  started  to  mobilize  as  Wales  has.  [For  example] ...a  ten-region 

meeting  in  Austria  involving  Wales  drew  up  a  declaration  to  work  together  and 

recruit  other  regions  as  well  to  try  and  work  together.  To  demand  the  political  right 
as  regions  to  decide  if  they  want  to  be  GM-free  or  not.  It  was  a  really  inspiring 
conference.  One  of  the  things  that  disappoints  me  is  that  the  National  Assembly  for 
Wales  in  a  sense  is  doing  all  the  right  things,  but  they're  so  timid.  You  hear  [the 
Minister  for  Environment  and  Rural  Affairs]  on  television  saying,  "Oh  no.  We're 
not  saying  we  want  to  be  GM-free.  But  we're  going  to  bring  in  these  separation 
distances.  We're  going  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other... and  all  these  thing  that  we 
want  to  do."  But,  politically,  they  won't  come  out  and  say  because  Tony  Blair  is  so 
pro-GM.  To  hear  these  other  ministers  throughout  Europe  really  kind  of  laying 
down  the  law  to  the  Commission,  saying,  "Its  our  right.  We  demand  this."  It  made 
us  all  aware  of  how  weak  the  government  in  the  Assembly  is  on  these  issues. 
That's  why  Plaid  Cymru  launched  a  campaign  during  the  Royal  Welsh  Show  this 
summer  calling  on  the  Assembly  to  implement  a  GM-free  Wales  policy  under  the 
European  legislation,  which  they  can  do.  It  just  means  they  have  to  challenge  the 
government  in  Westminster.  They  have  to  push  the  boundaries.  They  keep  saying, 
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"Oh,  we're  not  sure  if  we  can  do  this.  We're  not  sure  if  we've  got  the  right  to  that." 
And  we  say,  "Try  it."  Let  them  come  back  and  say,  "No,  you  can't  do  that." 
Challenge  it.  Keep  pushing  all  the  time.  We're  not  criticizing  them,  we're  trying  to 
strengthen  their  arm,  but  they're  very,  very  timid  (Interview  Nov.  16,  2003). 

Opposition  to  GMOs  was  widespread,  but  by  no  means  uniform  across  the 

policymaking  community  in  Cardiff  Bay.  In  one  such  instance,  I  met  with  an  Assembly 

lobbyist  with  a  more  welcome  approach  to  GMOs.  Pragmatically,  he  accepted  the 

ambivalences  between  Welsh  and  UK  Labour  as  necessary  to  the  National  Assembly's 

nation  building  project. 

[My  organization's  position  is  that]  we  firmly  believe  that  without  properly 
balanced  scientific  research  you  can't  make  a  balanced  decision  [on  GMOs]. 
People  can  make  a  moral  decision,  but  a  moral  decision  without  the  evidence  is  a 
knee  jerk  reaction.  When  you  look  at  GMOs  and  the  way  its  been  promoted  over 
the  last  five  to  eight  years — "Frankenstein  foods"  and  that  kind  of  stuff— that  has 
not  helped  the  debate  in  any  way  at  all. . . .  This  legislature  in  Wales  has  gotten 
itself  quite  mixed  up  over  GMOs.  We  have  a  [Welsh]  government  that's  taking  the 
[UK]  government  line  but  still  saying  they  don't  want  GM  crops  in  Wales.  You 
have  the  opposition  parties  vehemently  opposed  to  it  and  some  of  them  who  may 
privately  think  otherwise.  As  a  body,  it  is  opposed  to  GMs  . . .  and  I  think  that 
would  be  supported  by  [my  organization],  not  that  we're  opposed  to  GMs  but  that 
the  Assembly  is  trying  to  make  Wales  shown  to  be  this  green  environment,  this 
natural  environment,  and  you  can't  promote  such  things  if  you  support  something 
you  don't  believe  in  (Interview  Nov.  3,  2003). 

There  were  also  important  challenges  to  the  epistemological  validity  of  the 
Assembly  Government's  position.  The  Presiding  Office,  Plaid  Cymru,  and  the  Liberal 
Democrats  each  sought  outside  legal  advice  contra  the  Assembly  Government  on  the 
GMOs  issue,  in  part  due  to  the  effectiveness  of  an  environmental  lobby  group  to  promote 
an  anti-GM  challenge  to  the  government  position.  The  environmental  lobby  could  claim 
to  represent  the  public  will  on  this  issue,  yet  its  most  significant  challenge  was  directed 
against  the  overlapping  legal  systems  of  the  EU,  UK,  and  Wales.  Working  through  its 
contacts  in  the  Assembly,  the  environmental  lobby  promoted  a  draft  policy  that  would 
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have  in  effect  declared  Welsh  sovereignty  over  GM  decisions.  A  representative  of  the 
group  explained  the  process  to  me. 

The  policy  we  drafted  for  [the  National  Assembly]  at  the  time  [recognized]  that... 
the  government's  advisory  committee  would  look  at  the  papers  [requesting 
experimental  GM  crop  trials]  and  invariably  give  permission.  Although  the 
Assembly  couldn't  say  as  its  policy  we  will  not  allow  GM  crops  to  be  planted  in 
Wales,  it  could  declare  as  its  intention  that  anytime  anyone  wants  to  apply  for  these 
planting  these  crops,  it  could  phrase  its  request  to  its  advisory  committee  in  such 
strong  terms  that  the  advisory  committee  would  actually  be  bonkers  if  it  came  up 
with  a  positive  answer.  So,  we  took  the  terms  directly  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Act,  which  essentially  [asked]  the  committee  if  the  crop  is  capable  of 
causing  harm  to  human  health  or  the  environment.  That  was  judged  to  be  a  phrase 
that  was  perfectly  valid  within  the  law  and  the  Assembly  had  every  right  to  ask  the 
committee  for  advise  in  that  form  of  words.  But  the  [idea  was  that  the]  form  of 
words  would  be  so  strong  the  committee  would  be  probably  hesitant  to  advise  the 
Assembly  that  this  particular  crop  wasn't  capable  of  causing  harm.  We  published 
this.  We  got  the  Assembly  to  comment  on  it.  Their  officials  constantly  told  us  its 
unlawfiil,  that  it  could  be  successfully  challenged  and  commissioner  reviewed, 
(hiterview  June  2,  2003) 

The  question  revolved  around  the  legal  definition  of  "harm,"  specifically  a  clause 

in  Environmental  Protection  Act  which  included  in  that  definition  "harm  to  human 

property."  The  environmental  group's  legal  council  took  the  opinion  that 

the  United  Kingdom  [is]  entitled  to  adopt,  under  Article  100a(4)  of  the  EC  Treaty, 
a  general  moratorium  on  the  commercial  growing  of  GM  seeds  if  the  measures:  (a) 
can  be  shown  to  be  justified  on  grounds  of  environmental  protection;  (b)  are  not  a 
means  of  arbitrary  discrimination. . .  a  disguised  restriction  on  trade;  and  are 
proportionate  to  the  aims  to  be  addressed  (i.e.,  no  less  trade  restrictive  measure  is 
available).  (Friends  of  the  Earth-Cymru  1999) 

As  second  and  concurring  opinion  sponsored  by  the  environmental  group  fiirther 
establishes  the  legitimacy  of  applying  a  precautionary  principle  when  evaluating  consent. 
The  opinion  summarized  this  in  the  terms  that 

The  competent  authority  has  to  act  so  as  to  prevent  or  minimise  any  damage  to  the 
environment  which  may  arise.  Whether  any  such  damage  may  arise  means  whether 
there  is  any  capability  of  harm  to  the  health  of  humans  or  other  living  organisms  or 
other  interference  with  ecological  systems.  Put  straightforwardly,  the  authority  is 
looking  to  satisfy  itself  that  any  release  would  be  safe.  (Friends  of  the  Earth-Cymru 
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The  argument  then  turns  on  the  question  of  "harm"  found  in  the  Environmental 
Protection  Act  and  specifically  differences  between  the  EPA  and  revised  EC  (Directive 
2001/1 8/EC)  definitions.  Prohibiting  GMOs  on  economic  grounds  was  not  legitimate  as 
it  concerned  the  overriding  issue  of  (limiting)  free  trade  under  EU  law.  The  group's 
lawyers  argued,  however,  that  GM  contamination  of  non-GM  living  matter  constituted  a 
harm  to  the  physical  environment.  Due  to  this  inconsistency  (which,  again,  reflects  new 
wording  between  the  time  of  Directive  90/220/EEC  and  Directive  2001/1 8/EC),  the 
Assembly  could  have  technically  drawn  its  secondary  legislation  to  include  "harm  to 
property,"  but  from  the  overriding  standpoint  of  the  Commission,  the  term  would  no 
longer  carry  economic  as  well  as  environmental  implications.  The  environmental  group 
wanted  the  National  Assembly  to  test  that  point.  After  gathering  the  concurrent  views  of 
the  environmental  group's  lawyers  and  those  of  the  Presiding  Office,  the  Liberal 
Democrats  and  Plaid  Cymru,  a  motion  was  developed  in  the  Assembly's  legislative 
process. 

Trying  to  get  policies  through  which  are  against  UK  government  policies  is 
incredibly  difficult  down  there  [in  Cardiff  Bay].  I  also  suspect,  and  again  this  in 
only  a  suspicion,  they  take  a  very  precautionary  approach  to  the  Assembly  being 
judicially  reviewed,  particularly  by  large  companies  as  well  as  anything  the 
European  Commission  might  want  to  do  to  them.  I  think  there  is  the  overwhelming 
money  issue  as  well.  If  we  do  something  out  of  line,  then  the  Commission  will 
come  down  on  us  like  a  ton  of  bricks  and  we  will  end  up  getting  fined  for 
something.  Or,  Bayer  CropScience  or  another  corporation  will  judicial  review  us 
and  we  will  be  forced  to  pay  out  millions  of  pounds  in  compensation  for  having 
made  a  decision  which  is  seen  to  be  unreasonable.  (Interview  June  2,  2003) 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Welsh  Assembly  Government  to  reconcile  these  positions. 

By  acknowledging  that  it  fights  for  Wales  within  the  limits  of  European  and  state 

governance  it  positions  itself  in  the  difficult  intersection  of  meeting  the  demands  of 

homogenous  individuality  championed  by  EU  and  UK  engagement  with  the  global 
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market  and  the  heterogeneous  individuaUty  underwriting  the  promise  of  democracy  in  a 
new  Europe.  What  this  section  illustrates,  however,  is  that  the  government  position  is 
only  one  of  many  possible  approaches  advocated  within  the  Welsh  policy  community  of 
Europe. 

Summary 

The  GM  issue  reflects  the  tensions  in  ongoing  debates  about  "balancing"  the 
political  sovereignty  of  territorially  situated  peoples  against  the  economic  sovereignty  of 
corporations  operating  in  transnational  space.  This  chapter  examined  how  the  negotiation 
of  institutional  legitimacy  through  the  interactions  of  diversely  situated  agents  who 
become  temporarily  united  in  focusing  on  a  particular  policy  issue.  As  such,  the  general 
processes  described  in  earlier  chapters  are  made  evident  in  a  specific  case  study. 
Foremost,  it  has  illustrated  one  way  in  which  the  legislative  boundaries  of  European  and 
nation-state  sovereignty  are  contested  from  within  those  boundaries.  Ambivalently, 
GMOs  reproduced  the  legitimate  domination  of  those  orders  and  provided  a  space  in 
which  the  National  Assembly  could  positively  fix  the  epistemological  and  ideological 
boundaries  of  Welsh  nationhood  internally.  By  pursuing  the  "most  restrictive  policy 
possible,"  the  Assembly  Government  legitimated  the  international  system  of  order: 
whatever  the  ideological  challenge  to  the  EU  (or  WTO  by  proxy),  its  epistemological 
coherence  remained  intact.  Simultaneously,  the  government  reproduced  itself  as  the 
progenitor  of  a  Clean,  Green  Cymru  only  hamstrung  by  a  broader  legislative  order. 
Europe  marks  the  possibility  and  impossibility  of  its  realization.  The  ideological 
boundaries  of  this  discourse  were  analyzed  in  the  context  of  its  oppositions,  i.e.,  by  taking 
into  account  the  viewpoints  of  several  actors  involved  in  the  development  of  the 
Assembly  GM  policy.  The  government's  asymmetrical  power  of  legitimation 
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distinguished  the  normative  discourse  of  GM/Welsh  sovereignty  from  its  oppositions  in 
the  Assembly.  Epistemologically,  the  executive's  reading  of  its  sovereignty  within  UK 
and  EU  contexts  was  privileged  with  extensive  civil  service  and  legal  resources,  plus 
formal  connections  with  London  and  Brussels.  Whereas  the  political  opposition  to  the 
executive  policy  asserted  counter-claims  about  Welsh  sovereignty  within  the  UK-EU 
network,  both  the  official  and  unofficial  interpretations  were  embedded  within  the 
supranational  epistemology  of  legitimate  policymaking.  In  sum,  this  chapter  has 
observed  how  the  production  of  institutional  legitimacy  at  one  level  of  authority  is 
connected  to  practices  of  governance  elsewhere,  though  not  always  in  complementary 
ways.  The  final  chapter  examines  how  the  different  perspectives  I  have  taken  on 
legitimacy  speak  to  its  multiplicity  and  crisis  with  concluding  notes  on  extending  my 
internal  reading  of  institutional  legitimacy  to  consider  the  role  of  civil  society  in 
legitimation  processes. 


CHAPTER  1 1 
CONCLUSION 

Legitimacy  has  been  argued  to  be  discursive  strategy  for  valorizing  relations 
subordination  and  domination  as  well  as  opening  the  possibility  of  critique  of  these 
relations.  More  than  a  process  of  public  ratification,  legitimacy  is  constructed  and 
negotiated  within  institutions  and  the  institutional  networks  in  which  they  are  embedded. 
To  broadly  analyze  the  construction  of  institutional  legitimacy  in  the  National  Assembly, 
I  have  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  rationalization  of  difference  and  its  empowerment, 
as  well  as  between  epistemological  and  ideological  discourses  informing  the  possibilities 
of  the  present  and  ftiture  of  Welsh  nationhood.  Based  on  this  premise,  the  findings  of 
research  can  be  summarized. 

The  democratic  procedures  of  the  National  Assembly  enable  a  diversity  of 
expressions  of  nationhood,  but  as  these  deliberations  often  turn  on  defining  the  meaning 
of  historical  events,  statistical  evidence,  and  lived  experience,  the  outcomes  of  exchange 
only  legitimate  one  view  as  authorized  to  act.  It  is  impossible  to  equate  deliberative 
exchange  with  empowerment  writ  large.  Dominant  interpretations  of  national 
development  and  polity  building  only  emerge  through  the  invalidation  of  oppositional 
discourses  that  claim  different  fiitures  for  Wales  based  on  the  "same"  sources  of  truth.  In 
that  democratic  exchange  and  the  possibilities  of  policymaking  are  enfi-amed  by  the 
external  boundaries  of  UK  and  EU  legislation,  the  Habermasian  bracketing  of  difference 
can  best  be  said  to  conceal  power  rather  than  erase  it  (Eraser  2002).  Again,  the 
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indeterminacy  of  political  exchange — a  continual  displacement  of  the  legitimacy  to 
speak — is  more  than  inevitable;  it  is  prior  to  the  possibility  of  democracy.  The 
manifestation  of  this  democratic  paradox  (Mouffe  2000)  in  Wales  is  closely  tied  to  the 
historical  and  cultural  specificities  of  Welsh  politics.  The  ideological  commitments  of 
each  political  party  operating  in  the  National  Assembly  reflect  significant  differences  of 
opinion  about  history,  culture,  and  nation:  it  is  more  a  matter  of  histone^,  cultures,  and 
nations.  These  ideologies  locate  Wales  in  different  sets  of  relations  to  the  state,  to 
Europe,  and  to  economic  networks  of  power.  As  such,  each  interpretation  shapes  the 
possibilities  of  realizing  a  particular  vision  of  Welsh  nafionhood. 

Transparency  locates  the  truth  in  Welsh  politics  at  the  surface  of  (democratic) 
bodily/communicative  practices  of  opermess,  but  in  its  depth  the  meaning  of  such  activity 
is  highly  contested.  The  space  of  the  National  Assembly  building  marks  the  late 
modernity  and  plurality  of  Welsh  democracy,  though  not  without  unleashing  an 
irresolvable  economy  of  significations:  Wales-UK-EU-language-ethnicity-sovereignty- 
subordination-technology-tradition-difference-singularity(-etc.).  The  state  of  the  Welsh 
political  economy  is  tenuous,  but  "Thatcherism"  is  a  historical  resource  and  statistics  a 
measure  of  generality  for  condemning  the  past  or  present  of  this  problem,  depending  on 
one's  ideological  commitments.  Speaking  Welsh  in  the  Assembly  reconciles  centuries  of 
official  subordination,  though  its  usage  is  as  much  strategic  as  reflective  of  this  history. 
Opposition  to  GMOs  is  undeniable  as  a  majority  political  view  grounded  in 
considerations  about  the  role  of  Wales  in  the  global  economy,  yet  the  extent  to  which  the 
Assembly  has  engaged  the  state  and  supranational  in  its  interest  is  the  real  subject  of 
debate. 
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Chapter  2  is  a  political  and  social  history  of  Wales  beginning  with  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  It  accounts  for  how  the  organizing  logics  and  political  goals  of  the  Assembly 
are  linked  to  the  historical  rationalization  of  political  participation  within  the  contexts  of 
social  and  economic  change  in  Wales.  Rather  situating  this  history  as  determining  the 
contemporary  contours  of  devolution  to  Wales,  it  examines  how  historical  events  that 
engendered  the  splintering  of  Welsh  society  have  come  to  be  retrospectively  utilized  as 
nation  and  polity  building  resources  in  the  present.  Chapter  3  provides  a  theoretical 
elaboration  of  the  problematic  status  of  communicative  rationalization  as  a  corrective 
against  power  relations  undermining  the  legitimacy  of  democratic  institutions.  As  stated 
above,  this  issue  is  traced  through  the  works  of  Weber,  Habermas,  and  Foucault.  The 
chapter  concludes  by  bringing  the  discussion  back  into  an  anthropological  context  by 
identifying  the  co-constitutive  forces  of  legitimation,  epistemologies  of  legislative 
practice  and  ideologies  of  nationhood.  In  conclusion,  I  argue  that  legitimacy  can  only  be 
approached  with  a  certain  ironic  distance,  i.e.,  even  in  recognizing  the  contingency  of 
legitimacy,  the  productive  effects  of  power  it  inaugurates  must  be  observed  hand  in  hand 
with  the  ambivalences  it  engenders.  To  speak  of  legitimacy  and  empowerment  as 
constitutive  of  democratic  rationalization  is  not  to  deny  the  power  relations  that  frame 
these  as  possibiHties  of  political  action,  but  to  recognize  that  even  if  legitimation  is 
contingent,  we  cannot  assume  that  a  "real"  democratic  alternative  awaits  discovery 
outside  these  power  relations.  Chapter  4  begins  to  apply  the  insights  of  the  previous  two 
chapters  by  examining  the  specific  institutional  arrangements,  or  nation  form,  of  Welsh 
democracy.  This  not  only  includes  the  institutional  architecture  of  Assembly  policy 
making  and  the  UK/EU  relations  influencing  the  process,  but  also  accounts  for  the 
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parliamentary  negotiations  over  Welsh  devolution  and  the  working  practices  of  Assembly 
Members  as  key  elements  of  this  epistemology.  Chapter  5  turns  to  the  ideological 
process  that  effect  the  ways  in  which  the  epistemological  parameters  of  Welsh 
nationhood  are  harnessed  to  the  interests  of  political  parties  in  the  Assembly.  Based  on 
party  documents  and  evidence  from  political  speech,  an  examination  of  ideologies  of 
governance,  sovereignty,  and  community  illustrate  how  these  discourses  implicitly  and 
explicitly  shape  the  possibilities  of  legitimate  political  action  in  the  Assembly. 

Having  laid  out  these  important  contexts,  Chapter  6  turns  to  an  analysis  of  the 
National  Assembly's  Open  Government  Policy  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  codification 
of  legitimation  in  Assembly  practices.  This  is  related  to  the  importance  of  transparency 
in  legitimating  wider  political  and  economic  orders;  it  is  theorized  that  the  mass  appeal  of 
transparency  reflects  its  flexibility  as  a  means  of  rationalizing  institutional  power: 
transparency  is  the  inverted  form  of  its  opposite,  which  means  it  is  given  meaning 
through  the  specific  historical  relations  named  as  its  absence  and  can  thereby  be  used  as 
an  internal  corrective  to  crises  that  spill  over  into  public  view.  By  comparing  the 
rationalization  of  Open  Government  with  its  practice,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
legitimation  and  empowerment  as  consequences  of  democratic  processes.  Chapter  7 
observes  the  spatial  and  technological  arrangements  of  the  National  Assembly  to  again 
draw  attention  to  the  co-constitutive  relation  between  epistemological  and  ideological 
discourses  of  legitimacy  as  well  as  draw  out  its  relation  to  sovereignty.  Simultaneously,  I 
argue,  the  Assembly's  spatial  arrangement  references  the  rationalization  of  Welsh 
difference  within  UK  and  European  space  and  also  the  ideological  dissemination  of  a 
particular  "Welsh  experience"  that  metaphorically  culminates  in  the  modernized, 
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pluralized  space  of  Welsh  democracy.  In  this  way,  the  Assembly  building,  particularly 
its  public  access  areas,  can  be  read  as  simulacra  of  the  Habermasian  public  sphere. 

Chapters  8  and  9  focus  on  the  actual  deliberative  practices  of  Assembly  Members 
in  the  institution's  policy  process.  Chapter  8  returns  to  the  question  of  epistemological 
form.  The  first  half  addresses  this  issue  by  examining  the  history  of  the  Welsh  language 
in  relation  to  its  status  within  official  institutions,  and  then  sets  this  in  the  context  of 
Welsh  language  usage  within  the  policy  process.  Relying  on  the  work  of  Susan  Gal 
(1987)  on  oppositional  language  forms  operating  in  bi-lingual  states,  this  section  traces 
the  changing  status  of  Welsh  as  an  oppositional  form  as  it  moved  from  a  purely 
subordinate  form  relative  to  the  UK  state  to  an  equivalent  language  to  English  in  the 
Assembly.  The  second  half  of  this  chapter  describes  the  differentiated  means  by  which 
the  Assembly  Government  and  political  parties  in  opposition  prepare  for  plenary  debates 
in  order  to  raise  questions,  again,  about  the  distinction  between  democratic  legitimation 
and  democratic  empowerment.  Chapter  9  provides  a  close  reading  of  a  policy  debate  of 
the  National  Assembly.  Working  from  Derrida's  ideas  about  presence  in  speech,  as  well 
as  Judith  Butlers  (1997)  theorization  of  performativity,  this  chapter  observes  how 
political  actors  representing  opposing  ideological  viewpoints  vie  for  the  legitimacy  to 
speak  authoritatively  by  challenging  the  truth  claims  of  other  speakers.  Given  this  zero- 
sum  game  of  deliberation,  the  foundations  of  Habermas'  theory  of  communicative  action 
are  subjected  to  criticism.  The  interplay  of  historical  and  statistical  discourses  of 
legitimate  speech  are  examined  as  vital  to  negotiations  over  the  meaning  of  Welsh 
nationhood  and  the  Assembly's  subsequent  legitimacy  to  intervene  in  society. 
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Chapter  1 0  brings  together  many  of  these  ideas  by  examining  the  development  of 
the  National  Assembly's  policy  on  Genetically  Modified  Organisms  (GMOs).  At  stake 
in  this  policy,  I  argue,  are  multiple  and  sometimes  contradictory  processes  of  legitimation 
that  speak  to  the  open-ended  relations  between  the  Assembly  and  Welsh  society,  UK 
government,  EU,  and  global  trade  regimes.  After  exploring  how  the  Assembly 
Government  came  to  navigate  these  relations  in  the  production  of  what  it  termed  the  best 
policy  possible  given  tensions  between  Welsh  opposition  and  UK/EU  acceptance  of 
GMOs,  a  series  of  opposing  viewpoints  are  presented  to  indicate  how  the  limits  of  Welsh 
nationhood  are  configured  in  the  Assembly's  rationalization  of  multi-leveled  governance. 
Chapter  1 1  draws  the  dissertation  to  a  close  by  reflecting  on  the  implications  of  the 
Assembly  case  for  other  studies  of  the  global  state  process.  In  a  sense  summing  up  the 
content  of  previous  discussion,  a  controversial  debate  about  expanding  the  powers  of  the 
National  Assembly  is  briefly  examined  to  illustrate  how  our  understandings  of  relations 
between  subordinate  and  dominant  political  institutions  must  be  recontextualized  to 
account  for  the  heterogeneity  and  ambivalences  produced  in  processes  labeled 
'democratic  empowerment.'  This  chapter  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  how  this 
research  can  and  should  be  expanded  to  incorporate  the  interactions  of  Welsh  society  and 
the  Assembly  into  the  analysis  of  legitimation  processes. 

Future  Research 

While  I  have  made  a  case  for  the  importance  of  analyzing  the  state  process  of 
Trouillot  from  the  perspective  of  those  who  enact  it,  there  is  obvious  value  in  bringing 
this  analysis  into  conversation  with  research  on  the  national  publics  who  legitimate  the 
National  Assembly  in  other  ways.  I  conclude  by  elaborating  what  will  be  the  next  phase 
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of  my  research  in  Wales:  "globalization,  nationalism,  and  race."  In  the  local  government 

elections  of  2004,  Plaid  Cymru  lost  ground  all  over  Wales  but  did  manage  to  win  two 

seats  in  a  non-European  ethnic  minority  neighborhood  of  Cardiff  Why  now?  Under 

what  conditions?  With  what  effect?  Examining  the  mobilization  of  "nationalist" 

sentiment  in  this  community  will  first  prove  invaluable  for  understanding  the  local 

dynamics  of  race  that  inform  the  "inclusive"  content  of  Assembly  discourses,  including 

Ik" 

how  Assembly  policies  are  legitimated  and  challenged  as  representative  of  a  national 
interest.  Second,  this  will  better  tie  my  research  into  the  dynamics  of  state  and 
supranational-managed  globalization,  specifically  the  transnationalism  of  citizenship  in 
European  spaces.  Third,  community-based  research  will  provide  me  with  a  bridge  to 
connect  studies  civil  society  and  the  state  by  looking  at  the  roles  civic  organizations  and 
Assembly-sponsored  projects  play  locally,  then  situating  this  in  the  lived  experiences  of 
its  residents  vis-a-vis  their  participation  (or  lack  thereof)  in  political  processes  that  would 
elect  Plaid  Cymru  to  represent  transnational  difference  locally.  The  non-ethnic 
nationalism  advocated  by  the  majority  of  Plaid's  membership  and  its  leaders  means  this 
is  not  a  contradiction  to  the  mainstream  party  ideology,  but  is  certainly  an  occurrence 
that  can  be  ethnographically  detailed  to  be  better  understood  for  its  implications.  I  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity. 


APPENDIX  A 
METHODOLOGICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  RESEARCH 

Multi-sited  participant-observation  was  the  primary  fieldwork  method  for 

addressing  the  question  of  the  production  of  institutional  legitimacy  in  the  National 

Assembly.  Fieldwork  occurred  throughout  2003  and  was  preceded  by  a  short  research 

visit  to  Wales  during  the  summer  of  2001 .  Four  phases  of  participant-observation  can  be 

outlined  for  2003.  First,  from  January  until  early  April  2003, 1  served  as  an  intern  for  the 

Welsh  Liberal  Democrats  in  the  National  Assembly  for  Wales.  During  this  period,  I 

developed  a  working  understanding  of  importance  of  social  and  legislative  networks 

constituting  the  policy  process  in  Wales.  Participating  in  these  networks  are  Assembly 

Members  (AMs)  including  government  ministers,  their  support  staff(s),  and  politically 

appointed  civil  servants  called  Special  Advisors.  In  addition  to  the  work  requirements  of 

the  internship  (described  in  later  chapters),  this  meant  observing  and/or  attending 

numerous  meetings  of  the  National  Assembly  for  Wales  in  plenary  sessions  as  well  as  in 

its  committee  meetings  (the  Standing  Committee  on  European  and  External  Affairs  in 

particular).  This  work  was  consistent  with  ethnographic  research  on  the  European  Union 

emphasizing  participant  observation,  researchers  attending  meetings  and  recorded  seating 

arrangements,  flow  of  turn  taking,  nationalities  of  speakers,  gender,  context  of  discussion, 

and  background  activities  related  to  communicative  context  (Weiss  2000:69). 

Second,  throughout  April  2003, 1  worked  in  various  capacities  on  the  election 

campaigns  of  the  four  major  political  parties  vying  for  Assembly  seats  on  May  1,  2003. 
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Until  mid-April,  I  served  as  a  research  assistant  at  the  Liberal  Democrats'  central 
campaign  headquarters  in  Cardiff.  Throughout  the  month,  I  volunteered  with  all  the 
major  parties  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  campaigning  at  the  grassroots  of  Welsh 
politics.  My  participant-observation  during  this  phase  culminated  in  my  attendance  of 
the  election  count  for  two  electoral  constituencies  in  Cardiff  City  Hall  on  election  night. 

Third,  from  May  until  mid-November  2003, 1  developed  a  wider  analysis  of  civil 
and  institutional  networks  overlapping  with  those  of  the  National  Assembly.  In  terms  of 
the  "civil,"  this  generally  included  the  mix  of  voluntary  interests,  lobby  groups,  unions, 
media  interests  and  other  agencies  characterizing  classic  and  contemporary  conceptions 
of  "civil  society"  (e,g,  Habermas  2001[1964]).  By  institutional  networks,  I  mean  (the 
agents  of)  the  Welsh  and  EU  civil  service  stationed  in  Wales  and  Welsh  Members  of  UK 
Parliament,  fri  addition,  this  phase  of  research  included  participant-observation  of  several 
political  events  affecting  the  National  Assembly,  such  as:  the  Labour  Party  submission  to 
the  Richard  Commission  (on  expanding  the  powers  of  the  National  Assembly),  the  party 
conference  of  Plaid  Cymru-The  Party  of  Wales  held  in  Cardiff,  and  a  few  meetings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  London. 

Fourth,  from  mid-November  until  mid-December  2003, 1  sought  information 
about  the  reciprocal  networks  of  interaction  shaping  the  development  of  the  National 
Assembly  from  the  EU's  headquarters  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  These  reciprocal  networks 
included  Welsh  and  UK  Government  civil  servants  stationed  in  Brussels,  representatives 
of  the  European  Commission  (EC)  and  the  Committee  of  the  Regions  (CoR),  and  Welsh 
Members  of  European  Parliament  (MEPs).  Participant-observation  during  this  phase 
included  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Regions,  an  EC-sponsored 
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conference  on  devolution,  and  a  return  flight  to  Wales  to  attend  a  Welsh  Labour  Party 
MEP-sponsored  conference  on  the  EU's  Genetically  Modified  Organisms  (GMOs)  policy 
in  Haverfordwest. 

By  all  means  these  phases  overlapped.  My  research  with  elected  officials  in  the 
Assembly  and  attendance  of  public  Assembly  meetings  was  carried  out  throughout  the 
first  three  phases,  for  example.  Moreover,  I  began  volunteering  with  political  parties  for 
the  election  well  before  phase  two.  Finally,  as  evidence,  my  limited  interactions  (see 
below)  with  the  Welsh  civil  service  occurred  over  all  four  phases. 

Interviewing,  documentary  research,  and  video  recording  were  the  primary  data 
gathering  techniques  employed  in  addition  to  participant-observation.  Foremost,  the 
entire  research  process  was  structured  and  united  through  a  series  of  89  formal  interviews 
with  86  people'  plus  dozens  of  informal  meetings  and  interactions  over  2003.  hiterviews 
occurred  all  over  Cardiff:  in  the  private  offices  of  AMs  and  interest  groups,  the 
constituency  offices  of  political  parties,  public  spaces  within  the  National  Assembly,  the 
civil  services  offices  of  Cathays  Park  (the  twin  hub  of  bureaucratic  activity  along  with 
Cardiff  Bay),  and  in  cafes,  pubs,  and  other  public  spaces.  Informal  meefings  and  a  few 
formal  interview  sessions  also  took  me  to  constituency  offices  in  south,  west  and  mid- 
Wales,  to  parliamentary  spaces  in  London  and  to  official  settings  in  Brussels  during  the 
final  research  phase. 

Twenty-five  interviews  were  conducted  with  AMs,  the  core  group  of  the  research 
project.  I  attempted  to  construct  my  sample  of  AMs  in  the  image  of  the  party  and  gender- 
balances  in  the  National  Assembly  after  the  May  2003  elections:  equal  in  terms  of 


'Of  the  89  formal  interviews,  six  were  follow-up  sessions,  dropping  the  number  of  participants  to  83- 
lor  a  total  ot  86.  About  ten  mterviews  were  not  tape  recorded. 
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gender;  in  party  terms,  fifty  per  cent  Labour  (i.e.,  30  seats),  twenty  per  cent  Plaid  Cymru 
(12  seats),  roughly  eighteen  per  cent  Conservative  (1 1  seats),  and  ten  per  cent  Liberal 
Democrat  (6  seats,  leaving  one  seat  to  an  independent  AM).  Due  to  understandable 
difficulties  in  meeting  this  goal  exactly,  the  twenty-five  respondents  only  approximate  the 
statistical  reality:  of  the  twenty-five,  eleven  are  Labour  (44  per  cent),  six  Plaid  Cymru 
(twenty- four  per  cent),  five  Conservative  (twenty  per  cent)  and  three  Liberal  Democrat 
(twelve  per  cent).  Four  of  the  twenty-five  were  conducted  with  government  ministers. 
Because  these  interviews  commenced  before  the  Assembly  elections  and  concluded  well 
afterwards,  the  twenty-five  respondents  do  not  collectively  represent  a  41 .7  per  cent 
sample  (i.e.,  25  of  60  possible  AMs),  but  rather  33.8  per  cent  of  74  possible  interviewees 
(i.e.,  reflecting  the  electoral  turnover  of  seats).  While  this  reduces  the  representativeness 
of  the  sample,  it  also  strengthens  the  anonymity  of  all  respondents  except  for  the  Liberals 
who  saw  the  exact  same  group  of  AMs  return  after  May  1.  Six  additional  follow-up 
interviews  complemented  this  area  of  my  research  (for  a  total  of  31  sessions  with 
Assembly  Members). 

The  remainder  of  interviews  can  be  heurisfically  separated  as  clusters  of  political 
and  civil  interests  interacting  with  the  elected  officials  in  the  National  Assembly.  The 
political/institutional  clusters  include  (in  order  of  numbers  interviewed):  nine  Wales-  or 
Brussels-based  civil  servants  working  for  the  Assembly  Government  or  Assembly 
Sponsored  Public  Bodies;  five  (paid)  party  staff  members  (from  three  of  the  four  pohtical 
parties);  five  EU  civil  servants  (based  in  Wales  and  Brussels);  four  Welsh  MPs 
(representing  Labour,  the  Liberal  Democrats,  and  Plaid;  there  are  no  Conservative  Welsh 
MPs);  three  Welsh  MEPs  (representing  Labour  and  Plaid);  three  representatives  of  the 

i 
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United  Kingdom's  Permanent  Representation  in  Brussels  (UKRep;  occurring  over  two 
interviews);  and  two  (of  eleven  possible)  Special  Advisors  to  the  Assembly  Government 
(for  a  total  of  31  interviewees).  The  civil  interests  are:  eight  representatives  of  the 
voluntary  sector  (interviewed  over  six  sessions  with  four  race  and  ethnic  equality 
interests,  one  women's  equality  interest  and  one  planning  interest,  all  of  which  receive 
some  funding  from  the  National  Assembly);  four  unions  (two  of  which  are  formally 
allied  to  the  Labour  Party);  four  media  representatives  (including  one  print-based  and  one 
London-based  journalist  covering  Welsh  politics);  three  lobby  group  representatives  (two 
rural/environmental  interests  and  one  pro-Europe  interest);  two  campaign  volunteers 
from  different  political  parties;  and  representatives  of  two  political  parties  not  represented 
in  the  National  Assembly  (the  UK  Independence  Party  on  the  right  of  the  political 
spectrum  and  the  Welsh  Socialist  Alliance  on  the  left)  (for  a  total  of  23  interviewees). 
Seven  interviews,  finally,  do  not  fit  neatly  within  either  framework.  The  majority  were 
everyday  citizens  of  Wales  without  any  formal  relations  with  the  National  Assembly;  one 
was  among  the  organizers  of  Cardiff  s  (failed)  bid  to  become  the  EU's  "European  Capital 
of  Culture"  for  2008. 

As  best  as  possible,  interviews  were  structured  to  reflect  the  interactive  contexts  in 
which  research  occurred.  Although  I  entered  the  field  with  a  set  of  questions  designed  to 
gather  information  about  the  overriding  research  question,  I  found  that  only  a  small  core 
of  questions  were  applicable  in  (almost)  all  setfings.  Given  the  differences  in  institutional 
position  among  interviewees,  constant  changes  in  political  circumstance,  and  uneven 
amounts  of  time  to  interview  people,  I  adapted  interviews  to  ask  questions  relevant  to  the 
persons  and  events  at  hand  (as  reflected  in  media  reports  and  other  interviews  and 
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informal  interaction).  For  example,  public  and  political  interest  in  the  development  of 
GMO  policy  in  Europe  heated  up  greatly  during  my  fieldwork;  I  accordingly  began 
substituting  questions  about  Wales'  role  in  the  GMO  debate  in  place  of  more  generic 
ones  inquiring  into  opinions  about  Wales'  general  (ideal)  role  in  EU  affairs.  Moreover, 
and  as  best  as  possible,  1  tried  to  avoid  keeping  to  the  interview  schedule  in  cases  where 
the  interviewee  clearly  had  other  ideas  about  how  to  articulate  a  view  of  Welsh 
nationhood's  development  in  the  National  Assembly.  In  cases  where  respondents  offered 
elaborate  responses  to  questions  about  the  power  sharing  arrangements  of  the  devolution 
settlement,  for  example,  I  would  typically  follow  up  by  asking  for  more  detail  on  a 
particular  point  raised  rather  than  automatically  moving  down  to  the  next  question  on  my 
list.  Whether  due  to  the  practicality  of  the  dialogic  moment  or  of  time  limitations, 
therefore,  not  all  possible  questions  were  asked  of  all  possible  interviewees.  About  one 
in  three  questions  were  so  specific  to  the  interview  at  hand  that  they  were  not  statistically 
significant  to  the  interview  pool  as  a  whole,  even  if  asked  of  a  half  dozen  or  more 
interviewees;  however,  these  questions  often  addressed  issues  that  were  of  importance  to 
political  officials  or  society  during  my  fieldwork.  These  topics  included  but  were  not 
limited  to  (in  alphabetical  order):  asylum  and  immigration,  EU  enlargement  and 
monetary  integration,  external  and  immediate  or  ongoing  political  events  affecting  the 
Assembly  in  some  way,  internal  and  immediate  political  issues  facing  the  Assembly, 
issues  internal  to  political  parties,  (the)  new  Assembly  building,  policy  research  and 
development  strategies,  various  historical  topics,  and  war  in  Iraq.  The  core  of  questions 
asked  is  presented  below,  followed  by  supplementary  questions  typically  posed  and  with 
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an  estimate  of  the  question's  frequency  as  a  per  cent  of  all  interviews  conducted  listed  in 
parentheses:  > 

What  are  the  ideal  roles  of  Wales  in  Europe  and  Europe  in  Wales?  What  is  your 
opinion  of  European  integration  and  its  impact  on  Wales  and  the  UK?  How  does 
European  level  policy  making  impact  how  you  carry  out  your  work?  (95  per  cent) 

What  is  your  position  on  the  current  devolution  settlement  in  Wales?  (95) 

What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  strengths  or  greatest  benefits  of  the  Assembly?  (90) 

What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  weaknesses  of  the  Assembly?  (90) 

Is  the  National  Assembly  developing  into  a  distinctly  Welsh  institution?  How  so  or 
not  so? (90) 

Where  are  you  from?  How  and  why  did  you  get  into  politics?  (75) 

What  does  Welsh  identity  mean  to  you?  What  is  the  significance  of  the  National 
Assembly  to  Welsh  identity/culture/society?  (75) 

What  in  your  opinion  of  the  status  of  the  Assembly  with  regard  to  gender  and 
ethnic  representation,  and/or  gender,  race  and  ethnic  relations  generally?  (75) 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Assembly's  Open  Government  Policy?  (65) 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  UK  Central  Government  to  policy  development  in 
the  National  Assembly?  (60) 

How  do  you  interact  with  various  segments  of  the  National  Assembly,  including 
AMs,  ministers,  and  bureaucrats  to  promote  a  policy  agenda?  (60) 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Genetically  Modified  Organisms  issue?  (45) 

What  are  the  points  of  cohesion  and  conflict  within  your  political  party?  How  well 
coordinated,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  efforts  of  your  party's  representatives  in 
(where  applicable)  the  Assembly,  Westminster,  and  European  Parliament?  (45) 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  May  2003  Assembly  election  results  on  the  future 
development  of  the  National  Assembly?  (40) 

Do  you  speak  Welsh?  As  a  native  Welsh  speaker  or  as  a  later  learner?  Do  you 
speak  Welsh  during  plenary  sessions?  (40) 

What  distinguishes  your  party  in  Wales  from  its  UK-wide  variant?  (40). 
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How  has  your  organization  interact  with  the  National  Assembly?  What  is  your 
opinion  of  the  access  your  organization  has  to  contact  government  officials  and 
AMs?  (40) 

How  would  you  characterize  ministerial  and/or  civil  service  interactions  between 
Cardiff  Bay  and  London?  (20) 

As  a  whole,  the  interviewees  were  majority  male  and  overwhelmingly  white.^  The 
age  ranged  from  one  just  turned  voting  age  (18)  to  a  handful  of  retirees.  The  majority  of 
participants  occupied  an  approximate  band  of  30  to  60  years  of  age  and  were  typically  at 
least  fairly  established  in  their  chosen  professions,  hiterviews  with  elected  officials  were, 
on  average  shorter  than  those  conducted  with  all  other  people  over  2003.  Although  I  did 
not  keep  a  strict  log  of  interview  times,  I  estimate  that  initial  interviews  with  AMs,  MPs 
and  MEPs  lasted  35  minutes  on  average  (with  the  six  follow-ups  with  AMs  running  about 
one  hour  each).  I  estimate  that  the  remaining  interviews  (admittedly  a  broad  group) 
lasted  about  45  minutes  on  average.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  either  case: 
the  shortest  initial  interview  with  an  AM  was  twenty  minutes,  the  longest  one  hour  and 
thirty  minutes;  a  few  outlying  interviews  fi-om  the  second  set  were  as  short  as  thirty 
minutes  and  as  long  as  two  hours. 

Documentary  research  served  as  both  a  primary  source  of  data  for  analysis  (in  the 

form  of  plenary  transcripts  and  official  government  documents)  and  as  a  secondary 

source  of  data  for  situating  the  contemporary  research  process  in  historical  contexts  (in 

the  form  of  media  reports  and  secondary  source  materials  such  as  academic  texts).  Most 

of  the  primary  data  was  available  through  the  National  Assembly's  internet  site. 

Secondary  materials  were  obtained  through  daily  trips  to  my  local  newsstand  as  well  as 

^  Males  made  up  55  of  86  participants,  or  64  per  cent;  in  some  ways  this  reflects  the  employment 
characteristics  of  some  of  the  institutional  settings  I  worked  in.  Seven  interviewees  were  not  white  or  8  1 
per  cent  of  86;  this  is  also  a  roundabout  indicator  of  institutional  setting:  of  the  seven  four  were 
representatives  of  'race'  and  ethnic  equality  agencies  and  the  other  three  were  among  the  seven  categorical 
others  listed  at  the  end  of  my  inventory  of  interviewees. 
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more  coordinated  journeys  to  Cardiff  Central  Library  (and  its  local  city  branches),  the 
libraries  of  Cardiff  University,  the  Butetown  History  and  Arts  Centre  (Cardiff  Bay),  and 
the  National  Library  of  Wales  in  Aberystwyth.  Websites  of  political  parties,  unions, 
voluntary  agencies  and  other  interests  were  also  consulted;  additional  hard  copy  materials 
were  usually  collected  upon  visitation  to  the  various  individuals  and  groups  described 
above. 

Video  taping  was  an  excellent  means  of  collecting  data  about  the  reciprocal 
disseminations  of  political  discourse  and  the  material  conditioning  of  political 
legitimization.  Several  hours  of  plenary  sessions  were  recorded  via  television  to  analyze 
the  kinetic  and  proximal  aspects  of  communication  that  produce  political  discourses  of 
national  ambition  within  the  National  Assembly.  Several  more  hours  of  video  were  taken 
with  a  handheld  video  recorder.  I  am  grateful  to  have  been  granted  access  to  record 
public  events  and  receptions  (including  AM  speeches)  in  the  milling  area  of  the 
Assembly,  the  First  Minister's  (and  others')  testimony  to  the  Richard  Commission  on 
Assembly  powers.  Plaid  Cymru's  party  conference  in  Cardiff,  and  the  Labour  Party's 
GMOs  conference  in  Haverfordwest.  I  was  also  able  to  freely  record  events  such  as  an 
anti-war  demonstration  outside  the  Welsh  Labour  Party's  February  conference  (in 
Swansea)  and  the  physical  setting  of  the  National  Assembly  on  Cardiff  Bay.  Taken 
together,  these  types  of  videotaping  greatly  facilitated  the  contextualization  and  analysis 
of  other  types  of  gathered  data.  Foremost  to  my  approach,  I  have  tried  to  incorporate  as 
many  transcripts  of  plenary  debates  as  possible,  as  well  as  transcribed  materials  from 
public  presentations  by  political  officials,  to  convey  how  political  negotiation  and  debate 
continually  sets  the  horizons  by  which  Welsh  nationhood  is  defined  and  re-configured. 
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I  have  also  taken  a  strong  interest  in  maintaining  the  anonymity  of  the 
interviewees  who  participated  in  my  research  project.  What  this  means  in  some  cases  is 
reducing  the  specificity  with  which  I  describe  interviewees  and/or  interview  encounters. 
For  better  and  worse,  then,  most  references  to  Assembly  Members,  other  elected  officials 
and  civil  servants  are  genderless.  And  rather  than  supply  interviewees  with  pseudonyms, 
I  refer  to  (or  reduce)  them  by  their  roles  in  political  affairs,  e.g.,  AM  1,  AM  2,  Civil 
Servant  1,  etc.  In  some  cases  I  have  also  removed  reference  to  the  political  party 
membership  or  exact  institutional  position  of  the  interviewee  to  increase  the  level  of 
anonymity,  particularly  with  regard  to  civil  servants  who  were  by  far  the  most  cautious 
group  of  participants.  As  public  officials,  most  Assembly  Members  did  not  care  if  their 
comments  were  attributed  to  them  or  not;  however,  I  have  chosen  to  render  all  AMs 
anonymous  to  maintain  consistency  in  this  area.  It  is  important  to  note  that  once 
introduced  into  the  text,  each  AM  (etc.)  maintains  her/his  numeric  designation  throughout 
so  that  it  is  apparent  when  the  same  interlocutor  is  referenced  in  more  than  one  section  of 
the  text. 


APPENDIX  B 

POLICY  RESPONSIBILITIES  INITIALLY  TRANSFERRED  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  WALES  ACT  1998' 


1 .  Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries  and  food. 

2.  Ancient  monuments  and  historic  buildings. 

3.  Culture  (including  museums,  galleries  and  libraries). 

4.  Economic  development. 

5.  Education  and  training. 

6.  The  environment. 

7.  Health  and  health  services. 

8.  Highways. 

9.  Housing. 

10.  Industry. 

1 1 .  Local  government. 

12.  Social  services. 

13.  Sport  and  recreation. 

14.  Tourism. 

15.  Town  and  country  planning. 

16.  Transport. 

17.  Water  and  flood  defense. 

18.  The  Welsh  language. 


'  House  of  Commons  (1998).  Reproduced  under  the  terms  of  Crown  Copyright  Policy 
Guidance  issued  by  HMSO.  Electronic  document, 

http://www.hmso.gov.uk/acts/actsl998/19980038.htm,  accessed  Feb.  15,  2004. 
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APPENDIX  C 
PRINCIPLES  OF  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  CODE 
OF  PRACTICE  ON  PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION' 

1 .  The  National  Assembly  for  Wales  will  be  as  open  as  possible. 

2.  The  National  Assembly  for  Wales  will  present  its  business  in  clear  language,  in  line 

with  its  bilingual  policy  and  taking  account  of  different  needs. 

3.  The  National  Assembly  for  Wales  will  publish  information  on  the  internet. 

4.  The  National  Assembly  for  Wales  will  maintain  an  information  register. 

5.  The  National  Assembly  for  Wales  will  respect  personal  privacy,  commercial 

confidentiality,  the  duty  of  confidence  and  all  laws  governing  the  release  of 
information. 

6.  The  National  Assembly  for  Wales  will  provide  a  prompt  and  comprehensive  response 

to  requests  for  information. 

7.  The  National  Assembly  for  Wales  will  provide  a  right  of  complaint  where  a  member  of 

the  public  is  not  satisfied  with  the  response  received. 

8.  The  National  Assembly  for  Wales  will  provide  information  fi-ee  of  charge  where 

possible. 


Source:  National  Assembly  for  Wales  2001c.  Principles  of  the  National  Assembly  for 
Wales  Code  of  Practice  on  Public  Access  to  Information.  2001  Electronic  document, 
http://www.wales.gov.uk/keypubcodespractice/content/codeaoirev.rtf,  accessed  May  10, 
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